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The foreign market has lately taken a considerable quantity of spelter 
from our smelters, with much benefit to the prices, which showed signs 
recently of a sharp decline, but have now recovered. In the month of’ 
June there was exported 3,556 short tons of spelter, and for the half-: 
year ending with June the shipments were 15,879 short tons. Last ° 
year the exports for the first half of the year were 6,366 tons; the in- 
crease this year being 9,513 tons, or 149.4 per cent. There was also a 
gain in exports of zinc ore, which reached this year a total of 19,179 
short tons. Last year only 6,889 tons were sent abroad; so that the 
gain is 12,290 tons, or 178.4 per cent. At present the exports seem quite 
likely to gain steadily. The spelter production in Europe is not in-. 
creasing, so that any large demand must be met by sales from this 
country. 


The total value of the exports of steel and iron from the United States, 
including all machinery, except agricultural machines and tools, is 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1900, at $121,858,344, which compares with $93,716,031 in 1899 and $70,- 
406,885 in 1898. The gain last year was $28,142,313, or 30.3 per cent., as, 
compared with the preceding year, and $51,451,559, of 73.8 per cent., 
over 1898. A considerable part of the increase over 1899, however, was 
in the higher values of the exports. The quantities of the leading 
articles of export are given below, in long tons: 





; 1900. Changes. 
Py NE hci cn stconteecetueuueass<euunncanueeasossas 160,674 D. 138,472 
i SON SIE MORO 55. cccaccccdcnnadedackesceccaucs 40,986 D. 2,508 
OY WO ONEGIGED in cs. ccaddsccsccaserdscsadccricaccads 11,599 D. 18,621 
PN BOIS Gicdadcnccnccdececanceanasecshinawceccene 341,646 I. 75,537 
Be MN OE PIO, on. besccswacccasesscecdieccuces 42,619 D. 14,483 
Structural iron and steel . aes ae 069 56,265 Ee 7,196 

MEE cd daukedals cd eeesGeadeseinwae aus a 105,747 i. 9,678 
TONE Sb ceakesse bin adasécciesetnccawsdewdiesadecectiees 50,831 d. SMM, 


The decreases can be explained chiefly by the large home demand 
which absorbed the production and by the high prices which put 
many products above the export limit for at least part of the year. In 
steel rails, structural material, nails and wire we have an established 
trade, and those articles showed large increases last year. 


The New York mining law is probably soon to be tested in the courts. 
The Saranac Lake Mining Company of Saranac Lake, Franklin County, 
has been granted permission by the State Land Board to commence 
condemnation proceedings to acquire the right to enter upon the lands 
of Robert S. Smith, in the town of St. Armand, Essex County, which 
borders on the Franklin County line, for the purpose of mining gold and | 
silver. This is the first application of the character granted in the 
State. The company has acquired the rights of Edward Debbins, who, 
on May 12th last, filed with the Secretary of State a certificate, as pro- 
vided for by law, of the discovery of a mine on this property. Smith, | 
the owner of the land, refuses to sell it or permit the mine to be worked. 
The company appealed to the land board for permission for the con- 
demnation of the land. The State law is a peculiar one and was fully 
discussed in our columns at the time of its passage by Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond, whose articles appeared in our issues of December 15th, 22d, and 
29th, 1894. 1t is somewhat remarkable that, while a number of appli- 
cations for mining rights were filed years ago, this should be the first 
to come to an actual trial. The result will be looked for with interest 
legally, though we have no expectation that any actual results will be 
obtained by mining for gold and silver in the Adirondacks. 


The Whitaker Wright group of British Columbia Companies in Lon-- 
don has been again increased by the flotation of the Kootenay Mining 
Company, Limited. This is the third subsidiary company issued by 
Mr. Whitaker Wright during the last few weeks. First we had the- 
Le Roi No. 2, then the Rossland Great Western, and now the Kootenay 
Mining Company. This company has been formed to take over the 
remaining properties of the British America Corporation in the Ross- 
land District. They are the Columbia, Kootenay, Tip Top, Copper 
Jack and South Kootenay Junction, of which the first two are the best 
known. The capital of this company is £400,000, and the purchase . 
price is £350,000, payable as far as possible in cash, and £50,000 to be’ 
devoted to working capital. There will no doubt be plenty of dealings 
in these shares among professional speculators, and the movements will 
have little to do with the actual value of the properties. It is appalling - 
to think of the capitalization of the various claims near Rossland, be- 
longing to the Whitaker Wright group. We have before us the pros-- 
pectus of the second company above referred to, the Rossland Great 
Western. It is after the usual style of these documents, but even the- 
meager statements given are sufficient to show that the valuation placed - 
on the properties is vastly excessive. There are successful mines in. 
the Rossland District and there are large ore deposits, which may be- 
successfully worked hereafter, but the Rossland ores are, as a rule, of low. 
grade, and will have to be worked economically to yield a moderate 
profit. There is no possible basis for such capitalizations as have: 
been put upon them—$2,250,000 in one case and $2,500,000 each in two: 
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others—making $7,250,000 for three groups of undeveloped claims 
whose values are still to be tested. There is no probability that they 
will ever earn respectable dividends on this enormous amount, and 
the valuation is for the vendors’ and promoters’ benefit, the public 
being expected to take care of itself. 


ab 
THE COST OF SMELTING ZINC ORE. 


A correspondent in Great Britain criticises the statement in “The 
Mineral Industry,” Volume II., page 627, to the effect that “It is desir- 
able for smelters to secure the richest ore possible, since the cost of 
production is thereby reduced correspondingly,’ the purpose of that 
statement being to show an advantage which American smelters have 
over the European in the possession of a much higher grade of ore. 
Our correspondent points out that the same returning charge being de- 
ducted from a rich ore as a poor ore, for example a 50 per cent. ore 
compared with a 25 per cent. ore, the smelter gets double the allowance 
per ton of metal in the poor ore as in the rich ore, and consequently his 
profit ought to be twice as great. This raises a rather complicated ques- 
tion which it is difficult to answer categorically. Our correspondent is 
in error, however, in assuming that the cost of smelting a ton of poor ore 
is the same as for a ton of rich ore. 

Assuming that the ore is blende, the lower it is in grade, the less is the 
loss of weight in roasting, and the greater the bulk of the ore because 
of the higher percentage of gangue of low specific gravity. Consequently 
the lower the grade of the ore, the less of it can be put in the same 
volume of retorts, and the greater the cost of smelting, even if the per- 
centage of iron and other injurious impurities have not increased with 
the decrease in the zinc tenor of the ore. Moreover, the percentage of 
zine recovered will go down also with the grade of the ore. The in- 
creased cost and loss have to be covered by a higher smelting charge. 

Although the smelting charge comes out of the miner, it is a mistake 
to consider the smelter as independent of the miner, their interests 
oeing allied in obtaining the maximum profit on the zinc contained in 
the ore won from the ground by the miner, though they may be keen 
competitors as to the division of that profit. It is, therefore, contrary 
to the interests of both that fuel and labor should be wasted on worth- 
less gangue, and the question should resolve itself into a balance of 
costs and losses; that is, whether the greater loss of mineral in making 
a high-grade concentrate is offset by the saving in freight and smelting, 
or vice versa. The company which operates both mines and smelting 
works has to settle that question, and although the independent smelter 
is not confronted directly by it, we fancy that in the long run his busi- 
ness adjusts itself on the same basis. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN 1900. 


We have now the complete figures for the pig iron production of the 
United States for the six months ending June 30th, as collected by the 
American Iron and Steel Association. These figures, we may note, ex- 
ceed by only about 8,000 tons, or 0.1 per cent., those of our estimate, 
which is based on the weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast. The 
total production for the half-year was the largest ever recorded in a 
similar period; it was 7,642,569 long tons, showing an increase of 1,353,- 
402 tons, or 21.5 per cent., as compared with the first half of 1899; and 
an increase of 311,031 tons, or 4.2 per cent., over the second half of last 
year, The output for the half-year was greater by 985,281 tons than the 
production for the entire year 1894. 

The production, classified according to descriptions of iron, is shown 
in the accompanying table. The figures are in long tons. 


1899. 


~ —1900.— 
Second Half. 


First Half. 

P.c. Tons. P.c. 

31.3 2,451,208 32. 
’ 60.2 4,461,391 
: 7. 502,644 6.9 581,868 
104,496 1.7 115,272 1.6 148,102 

6,289,167 100.0 7,331,536 100.0 7,642,569 100.0 

The only point of especial interest in this table, beyond the large 
gain over previous half-years, is the relative increase in foundry and 
forge irons. In the first half of 1899 pig iron intended for conversion 
into steel constituted 69.6 per cent. of the total; in the second half of 
that year the proportion fell to 68.7 per cent.; while in the first half of 
1900 there was a further fall to 67.9 per cent. This tends to show that 
foundry and forge irons are somewhat more than holding their own, 
and the products made from them are still meeting the competition of 
steel. The proportion of basic pig to the total shows an increase this 
year, though that of Bessemer pig decreased. 

By the older classification, according to fuel used, we find that during 
the half-year 990,667 tons of iron were made with anthracite coal, or 
mixed anthracite and coke; 6,459,714 tons with bituminous coal and 
coke—chiefly coke; 167,146 tons with charcoal, and 256,042 tons with 


First Half. 


Foundry and forge irons 
Bessemer p 
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mixed charcoal and coke. Very few furnaces now burn anthracite coal 
alone, nearly all the so-called anthracite furnaces using some propor- 
tion of coke mixed with the coal. 

The production of the quantity of pig iron shown required the supply 
of approximately 14,500,000 tons of iron ore; and mining has been active 
all over the country. The greater part of the increased supplies was 
furnished by the Lake Superior region; but work in the Alabama and 
Tennessee mines was extensively pushed, while the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania mines were also worked largely. The Lake Superior 
mines proved equal to the demands upon them, and it is shown that 
they can continue to supply a very large part of the iron ore needed for 
a long time to come. 

Notwithstanding the great production, we find that the increase in 
unsold stocks of iron, though large by comparison, was actually small. 
These stocks amounted on January Ist to 68,309 tons, and on June 30th 
they were 342,907 tons. This is really a very small reserve stock, 
amounting only to about eight days’ output of the furnaces. This shows 
that the consumption kept up very close to the production; while the 
exports—74,750 tons—were not sufficient to make any material dif- 
ference. 

The number of furnaces in blast on June 30th was 283, and the mean 
for the half-year was 281, showing an average output of 27,198 tons 
per furnace. It is safe to say that nearly all the active furnaces were 
run up to their full capacity, and that nearly all the stacks able to run 
were in blast. The effect of the large furnaces built in recent years is 
shown very plainly in the high average production. 

If the activity of the early part of the year had continued unchecked 
the pig iron output of 1900 would probably have approached the enor- 
mous quantity of 15,500,000 tons. Since June 30th, however, a number 
of furnaces have gone out of blast, and production is decreasing. 
Enough furnaces remain active to ensure a very large total for the 
year, which will probably equal, if it does not exceed, that of 1899. 


WITWATERSRAND MINES DURING THE WAR. 


The letter from our correspondent in Johannesburg, which is published 
on another page, gives a fair idea of the condition of affairs on the Wit- 
watersand under the British military occupation. It disposes also of the 
idea, which seems to have been held by many persons, that mining 
operations could be resumed as soon as the Boer forces withdrew. Prob- 
ably no one who understood the circumstances really entertained this 
belief; but the desire to resume production at the earliest possible time, 
and to begin once more to secure some returns on the enormous amount 
of capital which has been locked up for nearly a year is naturally very. 
strong. It is not surprising that managers and employes alike should 
wish to get back to the Rand and to work; but from all appearances 
they will still have to wait through what appears to them a long and 
tedious time. 

Johannesburg and all the mining district of which it is the center are 
still as closely ruled by martial law as when the country was held by 
the Boer forces. It is British martial law, but none the less military 
power and military necessities are supreme, and must continue to be so 
until a much nearer approach to final pacification of the country is made 
than is yet apparent. It must be remembered that Johannesburg is the 
base of supplies for what must be considered as a very large army even 
in these days. All these supplies must be brought at present from the 
ports of Cape Colony, a distance of more than 700 miles, over a single- 
track railroad of limited capacity. To this will soon be added the line 
from Durban in Natal, on which the destruction done by the war is 
now being repaired. It is fully occupied now with freight neces- 
sary for the army, and is wholly unable to carry in addition the 
supplies necessary for the mines or for the great number of civilians 
who are ready to return to the Witwatersrand as soon as the oppor- 
tunity is given them. The Transvaal has never been in a condition to 
support a large population from its own agricultural resources, and is 
now naturally less able to do so than ever. It is not surprising that the 
military authorities have forbidden operations in the mines at present, 
except the pumping and other work necessary for the preservation of 
property from injury and decay. For these purposes the men who re- 
mained in Johannesburg during the war are quite sufficient in number. 
Until the end of the present military operations is in sight it is not 
likely that any considerable number of persons outside of the managers 
and engineers will be permitted to return. 

This condition of affairs, however, will not continue many months, in 
all probability. October has been provisionally set as the time when 
the Witwatersrand will be thrown open. That is not very far away, and 
though the time may have to be postponed for a month or two, the 
close of the year may see the district once more the scene of active 
work. When the time does come, it is certain that the activity will be 
very great. While it does not appear that much intentional damage 
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has been done to mines or mills, there has been much inevitable 
deterioration from disuse and from careless or ignorant handling. This 
damage will have to be made good as soon as possible. The mine store- 
houses also are bare of supplies and must be filled. Even now, with the 
reduced civilian population, our correspondent notes a shortage of many 
of the necessaries and all the luxuries of life; and when the mine em- 
ployees return the demand will be enormously increased. 

In this trade activity our American manufacturers and supply houses 
ought to find their opportunity. There is every reason why they should 
have a large share in it, if they take proper measures to secure it. To 
do so they ought to make their preparations at once and to see that they 
are properly represented in good season. We have no doubt that some 
of them are ready and others ought to understand how important it is 
that they should be on hand, since there is in prospect, not only the 
heavy immediate trade, but a large and growing future business. In any 
work done to secure this, the “Engineering and Mining Journal” will 
be ready to give all possible aid. 

We may be permitted to call attention to the fact that in our columns 
during the past six months we have given the only direct and reliable 
correspondence from the Witwatersrand mines which has been pub- 
lished in any country. The endeavor in this correspondence has been 
to give the facts and show the actual condition of affairs during the war 
period, avoiding all political bias. The record is an interesting one and 
will, we believe, prove of historical value hereafter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“The Inidikil System. A Decimal System of Weights and Measures for 
English-Speaking People.” By A. Lincoln Hyde. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Published by the Author. Pamphlet, 12 pages. 

The writer of this pamphlet recognizes the confusion and lack of sys- 
tem in our present measures and weights and seeks to establish a new 
system having some rational relationship among its various parts. He 
seems to assume some sort of magic virtue in the inch, and upon it he 
basis all his work. He makes also the indefensible assertion that all 
the efforts to introduce the metric system in this country and Great 
Britain have “ignominously failed.’”’ On this assumption he founds the 
claim of his proposed weights and measures. These are an attempt at 
compromise which, will, find very few advocates, we think. Mr. Hyde’s 
“inidikil system,” in fact, would involve in its adoption all the expense 
and inconvenience which are urged as objections to a change, without 
giving us any of the advantages which the use of the metric system 
would secure. 
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In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal, 





“Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Mary- 
land, for the Year 1899.” Jefferson D. Wade, Chief of Bureau. 
Baltimore: State Printers. Pages, 168. 

“The Russian Empire and the Trans-Siberian Railway.” 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 
ton: Government Printing Office. Pages, 102; with map. 

“Coal Trade of the United States and the World’s Coal Supply and 
Trade.” Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Washington: Government Printing Office. Pages, 116; 
with diagrams. 

“The Official Manual of the Cripple Creek District, Colorado.’”’ Colorado 
Springs, Colo.: Compiled and published by Fred. Hills. Pages, 496; 
with maps and illustrations. Price, $5. 
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Washing- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published 
when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

uae not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents, 





The Merced Mines. 


Sir,—Some four years ago I took occasion through your valuable 
journal to contradict an article which had been written condemning the 
Merced Gold Mining Company’s properties and mines at Coulterville, in 
Mariposa County, California. Claiming, as I did, at that time, that with 
a proper expenditure of money under capable management their mines 
would prove to be of great value, it is with great pleasure that I can now 
state my former prophecy is to-day a fact. In the Mary Harrison Mine 
this company has developed a body of ore which is not only of great 
dimensions, but also of a high grade, and as they have acquired all the 
water rights and rights of way they desire, we will soon hear of steady 
returns. 

Mariposa County is once more coming to the front as a mining county 
and splendid developments are being made in several of the mines on 
the old Fremont Grant. W. C. Ralston. 

Melones Mine, Cal., July 24, 1900. 





Prospecting Flat Placer Deposits. 


Sir: With reference to the interesting article by Mr. Robert Nye on 
“The Testing of Flat Placer Deposits,” in your issue of July 14th, it 
may be of interest to remark that considerable prospecting with the 


diamond drill has been done for tin alluvial in the Malay Peninsula, 
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but the results have not been generally satisfactory. The method has 
been described by Sir Frank Swettenham, Resident General of the 
Federated Malay States, in his book “About Perak” (Singapore, 1893), 
as follows: “It might naturally be thought that careful boring would 
show readily where the tin is, how thick the wash dirt, and how ex- 
tensive its area. Theoretically this is so; practically the opening of 
the ground alone gives certainty. The boring tools will not show tin 
where there is none, but in this water-charged gravelly soil the in- 
strument, in passing through a thin layer of wash dirt, often carries 
down with it to a considerable distance the stones and heavy particles 
of ore, so that when the tube is withdrawn it shows traces of tin through 
a much greater depth than that of the actual tin-bearing stratum. 
Companies founded on the results given by boring tools have had 
occasion to regret the hopes built on the performance of this instru- 
ment. No doubt careful handling will do much, and the reverse is 
largely responsible for unreliable results, but the fact remains that 
boring alone is not a perfect test of the ground.” Frank Owen. 
London, Eng., July 25, 1900. 


A Cheap Method of Converting Matte. 


Sir: This method is not one which involves any radical change in 
principal, but is simply an adaptation of existing processes, by which 
the total cost will be considerably lessened. The ordinary Bessemer 
converter is used with a few alterations. The converters should be 
mounted on cars made to run along by hand, also to turn on their axis 
by worm and toothed wheel (by hand). When lying in a horizontal 
position the tuyeres should be on the upper side, about 4 in. below 
the blast box; a hole is made through which the mixture of slag and 
matte from the furnace can be run in. By means of a wedge-shaped 
brick this hole can be closed when required; as most copper blast fur- 
naces are made to discharge both ends two converters are necessary. 

The converter is now run up to the tap-hole in the horizontal posi- 
tion, and these acts as a forehearth or settling car for matte, the matte 
and slag being run in through the special hole before mentioned. The 
slag being discharged over the tip of the converter. When matte shows 
at the tip the tap-hole is closed in the usual way, the brick is to be 
placed in the hole and fastened down, the converter turned to the up- 
right position and the charge blown, the fumes from which will enter 
the chamber by a bonnet and ordinary tubing. While this is going on 
the other converter is being charged at the other tap-hole, thus making 
the process continuous. 

The advantages claimed are: 

1. Matte does not require ré-smelting. 

2. No transportation, the work being done in one place. 

3. Practically the ordinary blast furnace gang can do all the work, 
thus saving the cost of an extra gang specially for the convertor. 

4. The first outlay is small, the process thus recommending itself to 
small smelters. John H. Rodda. 

Concepcion del Oro, Mex., July 26th, 1900. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN MINING CAMPS. 








In view of the prevalence of typhoid fever at Cape Nome and other 
Alaskan districts, the following letter of the United States Surgeon- 
General (hitherto unpublished) possesses a timely interest. Dr. Stern- 
berg’s letter is a report made to the Secretary of War, and is as follows: 

“I have the honor to return herewith the communications from 
the Director of the Geological Survey and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, requesting the Surgeon-General of the Army to prepare direc- 
tions or suggestions for the use of surveying parties in Alaska looking 
to their protection from typhoid fever while engaged in that district. 
Since the special conditions of field work in Alaska under the Geo- 
logical Survey are unknown to me, I can comply with this request 
only in the most general terms. In doing so, however, I desire to state 
that the best way of protecting the party, of detecting the presence 
of the fever and of dealing with it when present is to have among 
its members a medical man who has had some experience of the disease. 

“The infection of typhoid fever is not exhaled from the lungs or skin 
of an affected individual. It is therefore not transmitted directly from 
the sick to the well. It is contained in the solid and liquid excreta 
of the patient. If this knowledge is kept constantly in view and turned 
to practical account by cleanliness and disinfection, persons who are 
susceptible to the disease may escape infection even when they are 
in attendance on the sick. Thus, if the discharges from an infected 
individual are disinfected immediately on their passage, there wili 
be no subsequent danger from them in the pit or sewer to which they 
may be consigned. On the other hand, if this is not done the dis- 
charges may become dangerous to many, even to those at a distance 
from the locality. If thrown or deposited on the ground they may 
be washed by a rainfall into some water supply or they may become 
dried up and converted into dust and in this form be inhaled into the 
lungs or deposited on food or drink. If consigned to a pit or earth 
closet they may become a local focus of infection; flies may convey 
this infection to articles of food in kitchens and mess rooms in the 
vicinity. If disposed of by a sewerage system river water below the 
outfall of the system will become dangerous. 

“In a locality where typhoid fever is prevalent the use of all surface 
waters and of that derived from shallow wells should be prohibited 
unless the quantity drawn for use is sterilized by boiling, distillation 
or efficient filtration. Old camping grounds should be avoided lest 
the dust of the surface, the sinks or the water supply be affected. 

“Typhoid fever has a period of incubation of 10 to 20 days during 
which the sinks, even in a new and unpolluted camp, mdy become 
infected in the absence of any recognized case of the disease. Be- 
sides this, it is possible for a person to be affected with this fever 
while the symptoms are so slightly marked as to give rise to no sus- 
picion of its presence. Hence the necessity for the utmost care in 
preserving the surface of the camp ground from contamination and 
of keeping the sinks disinfected, preferably with freshly burned lime. 
These sinks should be dug on the opposite side of camp from the 
kitchens and mess rooms. and on a lower level than the water supply. 
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“All cases of feverishness, headache, dullness of mind and loss of 
appetite lasting for more than a day or two should be regarded with 
suspicion, particularly if associated with a tendency to diarrhoea, ten- 
sion of the abdomen and tenderness and gurgling on pressure 2 or 3 
in. above the groin on the right side. A patient suffering from typhoid 
fever should, if possible, be transferred to some hospital for care and 
treatment by trained nurses and competent medical men. This is need- 
ful not only in the interest of the patient, but also in that of his com- 
rades, who would otherwise have to nurse him during his illness. 
The danger of infection incurred by untrained nurses and others in 
familiar contact with the sick man is very great. The precautions 
to be taken to minimize the danger can be indicated only in a general 
way. An intimate familiarity with them is needful for their efficiency. 

“1. All discharges, faecal and urinary, should be immediately dis- 
infected. The disinfectants suitable for this purpose are a 5 per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid in water, or a milk of lime prepared by slaking 
one part of quicklime and then rubbing up with 8 parts of water. 

“2. The bed-pan, after use, should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected with one of the above solutions before it is again used. 

“3. The patient, his clothing, bedding and surroundings should be 
kept free from excremental taint. This involves much labor if the pas- 
sages are frequent and involuntary. Soiled clothes or bed-linen must 
be removed immediately and soaked for an hour in a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), 6 grains to a gallon of water, 
before being sent to the laundry. If the floor or any part of the room 
or its furniture becomes stained, the stained parts must be cleaned 
thoroughly and disinfected; and the person of the patient must be 
kept clean and free from infected matter. Dry and undisinfected 
stains on bedding or elsewhere in the room suggest the danger of an 
atmosphere infected by dust from the dry excreta. 

“4. A service of cups, spoons, etc., should be kept for the use of the 
patient and every article of this service should be washed separately 
from those of the general mess. 

“DS. When the hands of the nurse are soiled during his ministrations 
on the patient they should be permitted to touch nothing which is not 
thereafter submitted to disinfection. When all is done and the patient 
and his surroundings are for the time being clean the hands should 
then be thoroughly scrubbed and disinfected. A solution of chlori- 
nated lime or of corrosive sublimate may be used for the person of the 
patient and the hands of the nurse. The hands should always be 
disinfected before eating, and the nurse should never eat in the sick 
room nor drink water which has been kept in it.” 

In the Surgeon-General’s last annual report further information on 
this subject is given. 


THE ANALYSIS OF CHROME AND TUNGSTEN STEELS.* 
By A. G. McKenna. 


The writer has had occasion during the past few years to make com- 
plete analysis on several hundred samples of steel, containing both 
chomium and tungsten, and has found the following methods very 
satisfactory, accurate results being obtained without excessive care or 
unusual precautions. 

The steel is usually too hard to be drilled, and is broken up in a steel 
mortar until no single piece is larger than a grain of rice. For the 
determination of sulphur, silicon, tungsten, manganese and chrome, 5 
grains are weighed into a 500 c.c. evolution flask, so arranged that the 
gases evolved on the addition of 30 c.c. hot water and 30 c.c. concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid shall be absorbed by an ammoniacal cadmium 
chloride solution contained in a large test tube. The solution is made 
as rapidly as possible by the application of heat; as there seems to be 
evidence that with some irons lower results are obtained by the evolu- 
tion method when cold acid is used. When the steel has dissolved the 
solution is boiled for a minute or two until no more hydrogen remains 
in the flask, being displaced by steam. The sulphur is then determined 
by titration with iodine in the usual manner, using starch solution as 
an indicator. By adding a few grains of zinc chloride to the starch 
solution it can be kept indefinitely without spoiling. The solution in the 
evolution flask is transterred to a 500 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 10 c.c. of 
strong H NOs added and evaporated to dryness on a hot plate, taken up 
with 15 c.c. strong HCl evaporated again to dryness, taken up in 20 c.c. 
strong HCl, diluted with hot water to about 100 c.c., boiled and filtered. 
All the silica and tungstic acid will be on the filter paper; after 
washing thoroughly with a 5 per cent. HNOs solution the residue 
is ignited in a weighed platinum crucible WoO: + Si O2 and weighed. 
A few drops of HF] are now added and the crucible is heated to a bright 
red for 5 minutes to volatilize silica. The loss is silica which is cal- 
culated to silicon; the residue in the crucible is tungstic acid, which 
is calculated to tungsten. This residue generally contains a trace of 


‘iron oxide which can be easily determined by fusing the residue, after gs 


weight has been taken, with sodium carbonate and filtering off the 
oxide of iron after solution in hot water. 

The filtrate from the tungstic acid and silica is again transferred to an 
Erlenmeyer flask and evaporated to low bulk, 50 c.c. of concentrated 
HNOs are now added and the solution boiled until no more fumes come 
off, showing that all hydrochloric acid has been removed. Enough con- 
centrated HNOs is added to make the volume 200 c.c. and the solution 
again heated. When it has reached the boiling point, 10 grams of 
potassium chlorate are added and the solution boiled down to 75 c.c. in 
order to remove all chlorine. 

The manganese will now be completely precipitated as MnOz and the 
chromium will be converted to chromic acid. 

_. The solution is filtered on an asbestos plug while hot, and washed a 
few times with freshly boiled concentrated nitric acid. In the filtrate 
chromium is determined by titration with ferrous sulphate and per- 
manganate according to the following reactions: 

2 Cr Os + 6 Fe O = 3 Fe20s + Cr2Os. 
2K MnOQ.+ 10 FeO=— K:20 + 2 MnO-+ 5 Fe:0:. 





_*Paper “read before the Chemical Section of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsyivania. ¥y 
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If the solution is diluted to about 500 c.c. and cooled to about 20° cen. 
tigrade before titration, there is not the slightest danger of interference 
by the nitric acid. The MnOsz on the asbestos plug is dissolved by hot 
hydrochloric acid and a pinch of potassium nitrite. It is brought to a 
boil to drive off chlorine and the traces of iron precipitated by ammonia 
and ammonium acetate; the basic precipitate is dissolved and repregipi- 
tated to free from traces of manganese. In the filtrate manganese is pre- 
cipitated by bromine in a strongly ammoniacal solution, filtered, ignited 
and weighed as Mns O.. 

For the determination of phosphorus, 5 grams is weighed into a porce- 
lain dish and 60 c.c. of dilute nitric acid added. If the steel contains 
more than 1 per cent. of chromium it will probably be found necessary 
to add HCl from tj o time to secure solution. Solution must be com- 
plete béfore al ng the evaporation to go too far, or it will be found 
almost ykipai le to dissolve the last particles of steel. 

The i is baked as usual in phosphorus determinations, 20 c.c, 
HCl added and again taken to dryness taken up in 20 c.c. HCl again, 
diluted and filtered from tungsten and silicon, which may be ignited and 
weighed as a check on the first determination. To the hydrochloric acid 
solution 35 c.c. strong ammonia is added, then sufficient strong nitric to 
redissolve the hydrate of iron; 100 c.c. molybdate solution, made accord- 
ing to Wood’s formula as given by Blair, is added to the flask, which 
is then shaken for a few minutes to ensure complete precipitation of 
the phosphorus. After standing for an hour the yellow precipitate is 
filtered on a dried weighed paper, washed with dilute 1 per cent. nitric 
acid, dried for an hour and weighed as phospho molybdate, containing 
1.63 per cent. phosphorus. 

For carbon, 1.5 grams are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a 33 per cent. copper 
and potassium chloride solution. After standing half an hour 5 c.c. 
HCl is added to hasten solution. When all the precipitated copper has 
washed a few times with hot water, then dried and burnt in a platinum 
filter tube using suction to hasten filtration. The carbon on the plug is 
washed a few times with hot water then dried and burnt in a platinum 
tube with a stream of oxygen. The CO:2 is absorbed by BaCOs in a 
barium hydrate solution contained in a ten-bulb absorption tube, fil- 
tered, washed well with freshly boiled distilled water, ignited and 
weighed as BaCOs containing 6.09 per cent. carbon. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF BORING ENGINEERS. 


The Fourteenth International Congress of Boring Engineers and 
boring technologists, and the seventh general meeting of the Union of 
boring technologists, will take place at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
September 5th-8th, next. The meetings held’ hitherto have proved 
how the art of boring has been developed. Interesting lectures will 
be delivered on questions of geology, mining and deep boring, on the 
water supply by drainage levels in the Taunus Mountains, on the prin- 
ciples of new systems of boring, a new appliance for determining dip 
and strike in bore cores, electric drilling engines, etc. The members 
will meet in the Palmengarten, and will dine and lunch in the Zoologi- 
cal garden. Excursions will take place up the Rhine, and to the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Frankfort. Gentlemen desirous of taking any 
part in the above-mentioned meetings are requested to address their 
applications to Herr Alexandre Askensay, Frankfort-on-Main, Bock- 
enheimer Anlage 3. 

The papers to be read include the following: ; 

“The Greatest Depths Attained in Boring, ard the Results Obtained.” 
By Dr. E. Naumann. 

“Mine Drainage in the Taunus.” By Alb. von Reinach. 

“The Principles of Two Methods of Boring. A New Friction Coupling 
for Boring Plant.” By Waelaw Wolski. 

“The Croslar Apparatus for Determining the Slope of Strata in Bor- 
ing Cores.” By H. Croslar. 

“The Improved Lange Electric Rock Drill.” By. P. Lange. 

“Report of the Committee on Screw-threads and Proposals for 
Adopting a Standard Gauge.” By W. Wolski. 

Oberbergrath Tecklenburg, Darmstadt, Germany, 
receive offers to read further papers. 


will be glad to 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPAIN.—For the five 
months ending May 31st imports of fuel into Spain were 723,924 tons 
coal and 98,259 tons coke. Imports of metals included 1,953 tons pig 
iron, 2,273 tons wrought iron, 25,300 tons steel and 1,231 tons tin-plates. 
Exports of minerals are given by the “Revista Minera” as below, in 
metric tons: 

1900. 
3,409,050 D. 

460,508 I. 

1,344 D. 2,419 

29,088 D. 4,294 

86,587 D. 41,033 

Exports of metals were 13,570 tons pig iron (17,014 tons, 1899); 11,845 
tons copper (11,382 tons, 1899); 65,390 tons lead, against 65,727 tons 


last year. 


THE OHIO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY.—The Ohio Geological Survey 
has been reorganized by the new State geologist, Edward Orton, Jr., 
and is now as follows: Edward Orton, Jr., State geologist, economic 
work in Cement and Clay Industries; Charles S. Prosser, assistant 
geologist, Stratigraphical and Areal Geology; John A. Bownocker, 
assistant geologist, economic work in Oil and Gas; Nathaniel W. Lord, 
consulting chemist, Economic Value of Ohio Coals; C. Newton Brown, 
special assistant, Uses of Portland Cement; Albert V. Bleininger, assist- 
ant, Manufacture of Portland Cement; Ralph W. Nauss, assistant in 
chemical laboratory. This summer Professor Orton and two assistants 
are fitting up apparatus for testing cements, and he will spend some 
time in the field in Ohio and in visiting the leading cement works of 
other States. Professor Bownocker is studying the occurrence of oil 
and natural gas in eastern Ohio; and Professor Prosser is carrying 
on some stratigraphical field work in the Devonian and Carboniferous 


systems. 
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IRON LINING FOR COLLIERY SHAFTS.* 
By M. E. Cleve, , 


The sinking of shafts through water-bearing strata, where an im- 
pervious lining is required, is a frequent operation at the collieries of 
the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, in France, and in some parts of Bel- 
gium. It is also required at some of the minette iron ore mines in Lor- 
raine and the Briey Basin. When the shafts are of considerable depth 
and the quantity of water large, it has been found advantageous to line 
them with cast iron rather than with timber or masonry. The shafts 
at the collieries of the Nord are generally circular in section. As long 
as they were 3 m. or 4 m. in diameter it was possible to make the lining 
in rings cast in a single piece; but now that shafts are made 5 m. and 
even more in diameter, it has been found better to make the lining rings 
in sections. The note describes the method of construction adopted by 
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and the nature of the ground through which the shaft is sunk. The 
maximum thickness thus far used is 50 mm., while 25 mm. is the mini- 
mum; it is difficult to secure good castings with less. For the lower 
rings in deep shafts it is sometimes advisable to further strengthen the 
segments by casting them with additional ribs or gussets to stiffen the 
flanges. These are put in as shown in Fig. 4. 

In a deep shaft it is best to interpose at intervals trusses; these are 
generally put in at each tenth or eleventh ring. These trusses are of 
cast iron, 250 mm. in depth, of the form shown in Fig. 3, and they project 
beyond the outer surface of the rings. Their object is to strengthen 
the structure, and to prevent the water from the upper levels from fil- 
tering in between the rock and the shaft lining. These trusses are made 
in 8 segments each, like the rings. Wooden rings or trusses are substi- 
tuted sometimes for the iron ones, or used with them, as it is found 
that they serve better to stop the water, besides giving a certain elas- 
ticity to the structure. 
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TRON LINING FOR COLLIERY SHAFTS. 


the Societe Metallurgique de Gorcy, which has been used at a number 
of collieries. 

The lining rings used are of cast iron and of varying thickness, accord- 
ing to their position. These rings, as a rule, are 1.500 m. in height. Each 
is made in eight segments, joined by bolts, the joints being made tight 
by lead packing 3 mm. in thickness. The bolts used to connect two 
sections are 6 in number, of 28 mm. diameter. Fig. 1 shows a completed 
ring with an enlarged section of the joint and bolt. The flanges at each 
end and side of the section through which the bolts pass are 80 mm. in 
depth and 40 mm. in thickness. In addition to these flanges each sec- 
tion has two interior ribs of the same depth and thickness to strengthen 
and stiffen it. The form and position of these ribs are shown in Fig. 2. 
The flanges of the section are all finished to gauge and the bolt holes 
drilled to a template, so that the sections are interchangeable. The 
flanges have also small depressions made ‘at regular intervals, the object 
of which is to hold the lead packing in place. The sections are put 
together in the shop and each complete ring is tested to a pressure which 
varies according to the specifications made by the different collieries. 

The only variable dimension in the rings is the thickness. This is 
determined by the depth of the shaft, the estimated quantity of water 


*Note presented to the Societe des Ingenieurs Civils de France, 


In Fig. 5 is shown a section of a shaft 100 m. deep. Here there are 11 
rings of 1.500 m. each between two trusses. At A, at B, and at C, two 
trusses of wood are used; at D and at E two trusses of wood and one of 
iron; at F two of wood and two of iron. A shaft 100 m. deep would re- 
quire 66 rings of 1.500 m. depth and 4 iron trusses, besides 12 timber 
trusses or packing rings. In a shaft of this depth the first 11 rings 
from the surface down would be made 30 mm. thick; the second 35 mm.; 
the third 40 mm.; the fourth 45 mm.; the fifth 50 mm., and the sixth 
55 mm. 

In casting the segments great care is taken to make them of uniform 
thickness, in order that they may contract and expand evenly. In test- 
ing the rings and sections at the works, each is weighed, and all which 
vary over 2.5 per cent. in either direction from the correct or theoretical 
weight are rejected. In calculating the theoretical weight the standard 
taken is 7,200 kgs. to the cubic meter of iron. 

In constructing these shaft linings at the Gorcy Works, each ring is 
put together and tested with a hydraulic press before it is shipped to 
the colliery. The pressure which they are expected to stand varies from 
10 kgs. per square centimeter for the rings nearest the surface to 20 kgs. 
for the lowest ring. Every segment showing weakness or “sweating” 
of water through the iron is rejected. 

These shaft linings have met with much approval both in France and 
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Belgium. They cost less than masonry or even timber, and can be put 
down in less time. In fact the saving in sinking a shaft is considerable. 
They are durable and strong, having resisted the greatest pressures 
from water and water-bearing strata to which they have yet been sub- 
jected in any colliery. The guides for the hoisting cage, as usually 
titted, are simple, consisting of channel irons bolted to the lining. It 
is also easy, by means of the flanges, to provide for the support of air 
and steam pipes or other fittings necessary in the shafts. 


THE TRANSVAAL MINING INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR.—XI.* 


Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
(Continued from Page 65.) 


We are still under martial law; but it is now British martial law and 
not that of the South African Republic. Everything is regulated by 
the military authorities. Not only the mines, banks and similar in- 
stitutions, but the daily trade, the marketmen, grocers, etc. As to the 
latter, the farmers and market gardeners within a radius of 15 miles 
are allowed to come in and trade. The storekeepers have to charge 
according to a schedule of prices made by the military police. There 
is a scarcity of some articles, such as canned goods, flour and the like, 
many of which come from America. At present all transportation is 
under military authority, and of course the material for the army 
must take the first place, other freight having to take its chances. 
So long as this state of affairs continues there can be no general re- 
sumption of work. 

So far as the mines are concerned at this date (June 20th) there is 
very little to be reported; there is now positively no gold production, 
according to the “Restrictions as to Mining’ issued by the military 
governor, as given below. The mines, which have been pumping all 
the time, keep pumping yet. The managers of other mines, who are 
already here or have arrived, are starting in also to pump the water 
from their shafts. To obtain pumps and other appliances the iron and 
brass foundry of the Robinson Gold Mining Company now keeps a staff 
of workmen, and is prepared to undertake foundry work. 

Some of the managers arrived with the troops under Lord Roberts, 
among them Mr. George Farrar, who is identified with the East Rand 
Proprietary Mines, who has now 16 to 20 men, mostly carpenters, at 
work pumping and fixing up. At the Simmer and Jack there are 
about 60 men at work. On the whole there have been 120 to 150 men 
put to work quite recently for pumping and repair work. Flumes and 
launders’ have to be provided for to lead off the water from the shafts, 
etc. There will be a steadily increasing force of men at work for some 
months before the mines can work, and of course there will be much 
more to attend to with the machinery and surface works. No men 
can yet come into the country on account of the condition of the rail- 
roads. ; 

I hear from well-informed parties that it has been decided thus far 
that nobody shall be permitted to enter the country before October next. 
Our friends, now scattered all over Europe and the United States, 
who are now anxious to return, and those who desire to follow in their 
wake, will find that there is plenty of time yet, and that they will do 
better to content themselves at home a little longer than to be tied up 
at the expensive South African ports. Those of us who are yet here 
are more anxious to see first the bread-stuffs, the tinned meats and 
other American food products pour into this famishing land, so that 
there will be larger and cheaper rations for them and us here before 
we are pleased to welcome them back. 

Capt. W. M. James, so well known in America, consulting mining en- 
gineer for the A. Goertz group of mines, is now at his post again on 
the Rand. 

I referred in a recent letter to the legal tender given to the notes of 
the National Bank. One of the earlier proclamations issued not only 
deprived these notes of their legal tender quality but ordered that they 
should have no currency at all, and prohibited their receipt or payment 
for any purpose. 

You will see from these facts which I have submitted that Johannes- 
burg is not yet in a condition in which business can be transacted; 
and in fact it is not even a comfortable place to live in. The fact 
that no one should come here yet cannot be impressed too strongly 
on those who are outside. 

I give you herewith some extracts from the orders and proclama- 
tions in the official “Gazetie,” which will furnish a fair index to the 
present state of affairs. In these the substance of each is given, omit- 
ting only the formal preludes, etc. 


Restrictions as to Mining. 


1. All work on and in gold mines within the limits of the military 
jurisdiction shall forthwith be entirely stopped, subject to the follow- 
ing exceptions: 1. Necessary pumping for preserving the mines. 
2. Any process, subsequent to and exclusive of miling for treatment of 
or dealing with products of crushing that may be in hand at the date 
hereof may be carried on to completion. 

2. All persons in possession of any unwrought gold of any descrip- 
tion are required forthwith to deposit the same at one of the following 
banks in Johannesburg: 1, The Standard Bank of South Africa, Lim- 
ited; 2, the Bank of Africa, Limited; 3, the African Banking Corpora- 
tion; 4, the Natal Bank, Limited; 5, the Robinson Bank, Limited. And 
any person found in possession of raw gold after three days from date 
hereof will be severely punished under martial law. 

3. All raw gold recovered by completion of processes referred to in 
Clause I, sub-section 2, of this proclamation, shall as soon as recovered 
be deposited by the responsible manager of the company recovering 
the same with one or other of the above mentioned banks. 

4. Except for the purpose of depositing unwrought gold at one of the 
aforementioned banks (for which a special permit must be obtained), 
a deter 


*Previous papers in this series have appearedin the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,”’ March 10th, 1900, page 287; March 17th, page 317; March 
vath, page 347;, March 3lst, page 377; April 7th, page 436; A 28th, page 496; 
May E , page 531; May 26th, page 616; June 2d. page 677; July 2ist, 1900, page 
69. si 
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the transport of specie and raw gold is absolutely forbidden. All gold, 
specie and raw gold found in transit without a special permit will be 
forfeited, and any person found in possession of the same will be dealt 
with under martial law. : 

5. The transport of coal in quantities of more than one ton, and 
for other than household use, is hereby forbidden, except under special 
permit. 

6. Special permits for the various purposes referred to above can 
be obtained at the offices of the Military Commissioner of Police. 

Mine Police. 

The corps of special police for the mines is duly authorized to con- 
tinue, until further notice, police supervision on the mines of the 
Witwatersrand gold-fields, under the same regulations as heretofore; 
and further, the officers of the said corps of special police for the mines 
hold provisional authority of police officers for the town of Johannes- 
burg and its suburbs as well. The officers in charge are: Commandant, 
Major Hodgkinson, North Stafford Regiment; members of the com- 
mittee of management, Captains Edouard Boucher, Louis Sauvier, Ed- 
ouard Hirsch, Adolph Epler, George Hesse (treasurer), Adolph Wagner 
and Amandus Brakhan (chairman of financial affairs). Lieutenant 
W. Vogts is secretary-adjutant to the commandant. 

State Mine Department. 

Mr. W. Wybergh is appointed to take over the direction of all min- 
ing departments, which have hitherto been under the control of the 
State mining engineer and the mining commissioners of the various 
districts of the Witwatersrand. Representatives of the various min- 
ing companies are requested to assist Mr. Wybergh in every way in 
their power and afford him all information he may require. Mr. 
Wybergh will be the official medium of communication between the 
military governor and the representatives of the mining industry. 

Banks. 

The following banks shall alone be permitted to carry on the busi- 
ness of bankers within the town of Johannesburg and the district: 
The African Banking Corporation, Limited, the Bank of Africa, Lim- 
ited, La Banque Francaise de 1’Afrique du Sud, Natal Bank, Limited, 
De Nederlandsche Bank en Crediet Vereeniging, Z. A., the Robinson 
South African Banking Company, Limited, the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited; and then only subject to the following terms and 
conditions: 

1. Banking hours to be from 10 A. M. to 12 noon, daily, Sundays 
excepted. 

2. Payments must be received in specie only for credit of current 
accounts or on fixed deposits. 

3. Checks must be paid across the counter in specie only. 

4. No customer will be allowed to draw any amount beyond the 
sum of £20 weekly, and no checks for any greater amount are to be 
honored without the written authority of the military governor. : 

5. Imperial Army checks and the checks of military officers exceed- 
ing the limit in the last preceding condition may be cashed without 
the authority of the military governor. 

6. No other class of banking business of any nature or kind so 
ever is permitted. 

7. No transfers of current accounts, balances or fixed deposits shall 
in the case of any customers be made from one account to another. 

8. No transfers of accounts from any bank shall be permitted, 
whether to a branch of the same bank or to a different bank. 

9. No securities nor articles deposited for safe custody with any bank 
shall be released or removed or handed over by the bank with which 
the same may be deposited without authority in writing from the 
military governor. 

10. No advances shall be made to customers or any other person 
whatsoever. 

11.—No banks not mentioned in the military governor’s notice, en- 
titled ‘Restrictions as to Mining,” will be permitted to receive un- 
wrought gold. 

12. In every application to the military governor for a special au- 
thority under clause 4 the drawer must state the purpose to which 
the proceeds of the check or checks for which the authority is desired 
are to be applied. 

The control of the banks is placed with Mr. Emrys Evans, financial 
adviser to the field marshal commanding. 

On June 11th the National Bank was permitted to resume business 
on the same terms as the other banks were allowed, according to the 
proclamation above noted. 

Passes for Natives. 

The provisions of the pass law of the South African Republic were, 
pending further arrangements, continued in force, and all natives re- 
quired to be provided with passes as heretofore. The regulations now 
made are as follows: 

1. No natives are allowed either in the town and suburbs or on 
the mines unless provided with passes. Natives employed on the 
mines are strictly prohibited from entering the town and suburbs un- 
less provided with a special pass by the police. 

2. No pass will be issued to natives unless they are in the employ- 
ment of Europeans. 

3. The employer is responsible for obtaining passes for his native 
employees. Residents in the townships and suburbs must exhibit the 
district pass when applying for a monthly pass. In the case of mines 
the certificate of the responsible employer that he holds the district 
pass is sufficient. 

4. Natives who are employed as caretakers or in other similar posi- 
tions in the towns and suburbs whose employers are absent must, be- 
fore applying for a pass, obtain a certificate from the officer command- 
ing the police in their district. 

5. Mine managers and other large employers of natives upon the 
mines can obtain books of passes by application to the officer com- 
manding the special mine police of their respective districts. This 
applies for the present to all mines in whatever district of the Witwa- 
tersrand they may be situated until proper pass offices can be opened in 
the outlying districts. 

6. In all other respects the pass law of the South African Republic 
will remain in force. 
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ANODES FOR ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI PROCESSES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by A. T. Weightman. 





In the early days of the electrolytic production of the alkalies and 
chlorines, inventors seemed to regard the whole solution of the problem 
as resting with the life of the positive electrode. The reason of this 
is not far to seek. The demand for carbons of good electrical conduc- 
tivity and mechanical constitution was very limited, even for arc lamp 
purposes, and the large sizes, such as were then used in electrolytic 
cells, were almost unknown, excepting for experimental purposes. As 
a natural consequence the price asked was so high that the economical 
production of the alkalies and chlorine was regarded as prohibitive un- 
less an anode could be produced with a long life. In consequence of 
this a great deal of work was expended in trying to produce an anode 
which should fall between the somewhat confined limits. These limits 
are: (1) That the anode should have good electrical conductivity, 
(2) that it should be unattacked by the products of electrolysis. Under 
the first head the limits can be drawn at the metals (including carbon) 
and other alloys, and to a small extent some of the mineral sulphides 
and oxides, etc. Taking the further restrictions imposed under the sec- 
ond head, we are reduced to platinum and metals of that group, their 
alloys, and carbon in its various forms. The first of these was regarded 
as too expensive and the latter as not being sufficiently long-lived, and 
matters were for some time brought almost to a standstill while at- 
tempts were being made to produce an anode which would not deterio- 
rate appreciably with continued use. 

FitzGerald (English Patent 1,246 of 1890) introduced a substance 
which he called “‘lithanode,” consisting of peroxide of lead pressed into 
plates and hardened by a special process. It was found, however, that 
lithanode, although quite unattacked by chlorine or oxygen, soon de- 
teriorated when small quantities of hydrochloric acid were present. In 
the commercial salt generally used, however, there are invariably small 
quantities of sulphates present which liberate sulphuric acid at the 
anode during electrolysis. This, in the presence of a soluble chloride, 
sets free hydrochloric acid, which attacks the lithanode, forming lead 
chloride and free chlorine, thus: 

NaeSO. + 2H:O = 2NaHO + H2SO:i + 20 
H2SO.u + 2NaCl = NasSQ: + 2HC1 
PbO: + 4HCl = PbCle + Cle +2H:0. 

Lithanode is a fairly good electrical conductor and is used a good deal 
in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Hoepfner (English Patent 9,079 of 1891) claimed the use of “ferro- 
silicon with or without carbon, native silicon, boron, tungsten, chrome 
and their compounds with iron with or without an admixture of car- 
bon.” A silicious melt is exposed to an electric current at a tempera- 
ture rather below that of cast iron. Two electrodes are then placed 
in this and a direct current sent through, a carbon rod being used as 
the anode and an iron rod as the cathode. The latter is then covered 
with a silicious coating which is said to conduct well and to be unat- 
tacked by the products of electrolysis. Liveing (English Patents 3,743 
and 3,744 of 1893) ignites carbon in a current of chlorine to remove 
hydrocarbons. Parker & Robinson (English Patent 6,007 of 1892) took 
out a patent for the use of phosphide of chromium. No case is on 
record, however, where any of these anodes have been permanently 
adopted. Many claims were made for manufacturing carbons containing 
various admixtures of inactive substances, but in most cases the ad- 
mixture was a purely mechanical one, the patentees evidently having 
overlooked the fact that the disintegration of carbon electrodes is 
distinctly due to chemical and not mechanical action. Of course, the 
mixture not being a chemical mixture, had the individual chemical 
reactions of its constituents still unaltered. 

It was not until the reasons for the deterioration of the carbon began 
to be studied, or at least realized, that possible remedies could be 
found. 

If a carbon plate is placed as an anode in a solution of, say, pure 
hydrochloric acid so that it becomes impossible for anything else than 
chlorine to be evolved at the anode, very little deterioration is noticed. 
On the other hand, if the same plate is placed as an anode in a solution 
of pure sulphuric acid so that nothing but oxygen can be evolved, the 
carbon wears away to a considerable extent, the larger part of it falling 
to the bottom of the vessel as a black mud, but some being evolved 
with the oxygen as carbon dioxide and some still further combining 
with the various elements present to form some highly complex or- 
ganic substances which were studied as early as 1883 by Bartoli & 
Papasogli (“Journal of the Chemical Society,” 1883, page 592). They 
state that a compound which they term mellogen CuHeO: is formed, 
together with traces of benzo-carboxylic acid, mellic acid CizHeO:, 
pyro-mellic acid CioHeOs. 

Coehn, in the “Zeitschoift fur Electrochemie,” published the result 
of his researches on the reactions of carbon when used as an anode 
in an oxygen evolving solution. These were carried out with the object 
of constructing a primary battery for the production of electrical en- 
ergy direct from coke, and he was therefore more particularly con- 
cerned with the oxidizing reactions as distinct from the oxidizing plus 
the disintegrating effect with which we are at present concerned. 

It was at the time when the disintegration of the carbon was looked 
upon as a necessary evil that several patents were taken out to over- 
come the difficulty in a different way, namely, by considering how to 
construct the carbons in as cheap a way as possible so as to reduce the 
cost of anode renewals to a minimum. Holland and Richardson were 
conspicuous in this movement, and their method was finally adopted by 
the Electro Chemical Company of St. Helens, Lancashire. Crude re- 
tort carbon blocks were taken, one side was roughly leveled and a 
groove cut in them on that side. These were placed back to back and 
a core of lead cast in the middle, each piece of carbon gripped and 
electrically connected with each other piece by means of the lead 
which had been cast into the groove. They were then trimmed of all 
superfluous lead and any exposed surfaces of metal were protected 
from chemical action by means of insulating varnish, When the carbon 
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blocks were worn out the anode was melted down and the lead used 
over again. A somewhat similar method was adopted by Connor and 
used by the Parent Electrolytic Company at Farnworth, Lancashire, 
in the Hargreaves-Bird process. 

It was not, however, until the reasons for this disintegration were 
fully realized that the remedy was looked for in another direction, 
namely, at the cathode. As previously stated, the chief cause of disin- 
tegration is not due to the chlorine exolved, but to the oxygen, and 
to reduce the wear of the carbon the essential point is to keep down 
the evolution of oxygen at the anode. This may be produced from 
several causes, namely, the presence of caustic soda, sodium hypo- 
chlorite, sodium chlorate and perchlorate, all the oxy-chlor acids and 
sulphuric acid and sulphates which are occasionally present as im- 
purities. These are formed by the secondary or rather tertiary reac- 
tions which take place in the cell. For instance, hypochlorite of sodium 
is formed when caustic soda, by reasons of imperfections of the cell, 
gets into the anode compartment, thus 

2NaHO + 2Cl = NaCloO + H:0O + NaCl, 
which, under certain conditions of temperature, etc., may be trans- 
formed into sodium chlorate, thus 
3 NaClO = NaClOs = 2 NaCl. 
It will therefore be seen that the production of these compounds not 
only represents a direct loss of chlorine and caustic soda and a conse- 
quent lowering of efficiency, but also produces serious effects as to the 
life of the anode. The loss is therefore twofold, and avoiding the pro- 
duction of these undesirable products has therefore a twofold advan- 
tage. For the means and methods adopted for arriving at this result 
largely constitute the success or otherwise of any special type of cell. 
Causes which Vary the Disintegration of Carbon. 

The chief cause of disintegration is, as above pointed out, the pres- 
ence of oxygen yielding compounds. Some very curious effects are 
produced with varying quantities of oxygen and chlorine. When pure 
oxygen is being evolved the anode wears away steadily at its surface, 
the carbon falling to the bottom of the vessel as a fine powder and 
the wear of the carbon being fairly evenly distributed over its whole 
surface. When about 10 to 50 per cent. of chlorine is evolved and 
90 to 50 per cent. of oxygen, the carbon shows a curious tendency to 
disintegrate, particularly at the surface of the solution. This is more 
particularly marked when about 10 per cent. of chlorine is being 
evolved, gradually diminishing in effect until about 50 per cent. of 
chlorine is reached, after which point the carbon will wear away stead- 
ily in proportion to the amount of oxygen present. All these effects, 
of course, vary greatly with the different qualities of carbons used. 

The important part which current density plays in the life of carbon 
anodes is not generally recognized, the wear being considerably greater 
at high current densities than at low. From this it will be seen how 
important it is to have the current density as low as possible, or in 
other words, to have as large a surface as convenient. The current 
should also be evenly distributed over the surface or the evil effect 
of high current density will be in evidence at some places and not at 
others, and will consequently wear away quicker in those places. In 
this way an irregular shaped anode with numerous projecting points 
will always tend to wear away until the surfaces are more or less flat, 
since the higher points are nearer the cathode, and consequently work 
at a higher current density than the recesses. The wear of the anodes 
also increases with increase of temperature, and this is one of the ob- 
jections which has been raised in the use of steam coils, etc., for heat- 
ing the electrolyte. 

Graphite anodes and carbon with graphitized surfaces have been 
used with some success, although Bartoli & Papasogli state that when 
oxygen is being evolved, graphitic acid C1sH2Os is formed. The Castner- 
Kellner process both at Widnes and Niagara has used a form of graph- 
itized carbon the surface of which is produced by imbedding ordinary 
carbon in carbon dust and sending a current of 300 to 50 amperes per 
square inch through the carbons until they are brought up to a white 
heat, and then allowed to cool slowly. They lose about 5 per cent. in 
weight and are much harder, slightly increased in bulk and of less 
electrical resistance. 

The manufacture under the Castner patent seems to have been now 
abandoned, chiefly owing to the expense of the electric roasting. The 
Mattheson Alkali Works, Niagara Falls, the Castner-Kellner Alkali 
Company of England and the Deutsche Solvay Works of Germany, 
all of whom operate under the Castner patents and who formerly 
made use of electrodes as prepared under the Castner patent, now 
have their goods manufactured by the Acheson Graphite Company of 
Niagara Falls under Mr. Acheson’s patents. Mr. E. G. Acheson has 
shown that amorphous carbon is not converted into graphitic carbon 
by heat alone, but that it is essential for the amorphous carbon to 
pass through a chemical cycle which is best produced under the in- 
fluence of a high temperature. In practice as now conducted by the 
Acheson Graphite Company at Niagara Falls, the amorphous carbon 
as obtained in coke is mixed with tar and some suitable metal or 
metallic oxide and the mass formed into the desired shape and after 
a preliminary baking is subjected to the highest temperature attain- 
able in the electric furnace and the heat prolonged for sufficient time 
to permit of chemical reaction between the contained metallic elements 
and the carbon, carbides being formed, which are immediately de- 
stroyed with the volatilization of the metal and the liberation of carbon 
in a fine graphitic form. Gerard & Street (German patent 78,926) 
graphitize the surface of carbons by heating with an electric are. Lyte 
(English Patent 7,594 of 1893) used carbons with metal cores. 

Testing Carbon Electrodes. 

Since the laws which govern the deterioration of carbon anodes are 
so little understood, it becomes extremely difficult to foretell their suit- 
ability or otherwise from their chemical analysis or physical proper- 
ties, and it is therefore advisable to put them to a direct test under 
conditions as close as possible to those under which they will be 
placed in practice. To do this take small rods of the various different 
makes of carbons it is proposed to use, about 6 by 1 by 1 in., and sus- 
pend each of them in a beaker or other suitable vessel containing 
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about a 10 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid. Use as a negative 
electrode a hollow cylinder of lead which shall be so placed in the 
vessel that whole surfaces of the carbon shall be about equidistant 
from the negative electrode. Connect these up in series making the 
carbons positive, and send a current through the whole series of such 
a strength that the current density shall be approximately the same 
as will be used in practice. Pass the current through for 10 or 12 
hours, the carbons having been carefully weighed before the experi- 
ment; then remove the carbons, wash and very thoroughly dry, and 
then weigh again. The carbons which have lost least in weight will 
invariably be found to be those which will give best results in practice. 
The Use of Platinum and Its Alloys. 

The great objection to the use of platinum is its high initial cost, 
but it has the great advantage of being almost entirely unattacked by 
either chlorine or oxygen and entirely so when alloyed with about 10 
per cent. of iridium. Numerous patents which have been taken out 
have largely been with a view to economizing the metal and so reduc- 
ing its high initial cost. Attempts were first made to deposit platinum 
on the surfaces of copper and other baser metals, but it is well known 
that metals are deposited in their crystalline form; the coating was 
therefore more or less porous and did not effectually protect the under- 
lying metal. Another attempt was instead of depositing platinum on 
copper to deposit copper on platinum, which enabled the platinum to 
be rolled out to a very thin foil, the necessary mechanical strength 
and electrical conductivity being obtained from the copper backing. 
The exposed copper- surfaces were effectually protected by means of 
insulating varnish or two sheets were placed back to back and some 
inactive material run in between. Hereaus (English Patent 1,144 of 
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GOLD DREDGING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by P. G. Morgan. 


In order that the reader may understand the conditions which have 
led to the development of the gold dredging industry in New Zealand, 
I shall first of all refer to the genesis of the alluvial deposits so worked. 
The greater part of Central Otago, the birthplace and home of the gold 
dredge, issat present covered by metamorphic rocks, consisting princi- 
pally of mica-schist traversed by numerous laminae or thin layers of 
quartz. These schists are probably of Silurian age. Northeast and 
southwest they are flanked by younger rocks of Carboniferous and 
Devonian ages. It is more than likely that these and still younger 
rocks at one time covered the schistose area, but the whole series 
of younger rocks has since been removed by denudation. At any rate, 
the whole surface of Otago has been carved and plowed down again 
and again by the action of water and ice. Consequently, there have 
been formed extensive alluvial deposits of Tertiary age, composed of 
layers of clay, sand and coarse gravel, with here and there an occasional 
seam of lignite, which finds a use in supplying the modern dredge with 
fuel. These deposits are all more or less auriferous, and some, by 
reason of repeated concentration of the gold, are very rich. Owing to 
the long-continued denudation which has taken place since the forma- 
tion of the early alluvial beds, some of them, now the mere remnants 
of former extensive deposits, are found on the tops of hills and even 
mountains. These deposits cannot, of course, be dredged, and need not 
here be further referred to. Other gold bearing deposits are found in 
the form of river and lake terraces, hundreds of feet above the present 
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1896) uses platinum tubes filled up with lead and joined together with 
thin platinum sheets. Kellner (English Patent 22,207 of 1895) uses 
platinum tubes with lateral rib-like projections and a core of some 
baser metal. Le Sueur has recently introduced a platinum-iridium elec- 
trode with some success, which has been working for some time at the 
works of the Electro Chemical Company, Rumford Falls, Me., and at 
Berlin Falls, N. H. Very fine platinum iridium wire containing 10 
per cent. iridium is cut into 8-in. lengths, which are rolled down flat 
with the exception of a short piece at each end. These are then cut 
in half and the unrolled ends bunched together and fused into a glass 
tube so that the ends just project through the inside of the tube. The 
fiattened pieces are then spread out radially and for the purpose of 
preserving them from injury during handling, are fastened on to a 
paper disc by means of sealing wax. When these have been fitted in 
position in the cell, connection is made with the main conductor by 
placing a drop of mercury in the bottom of the tubes so as to make 
contact with the platinum strips and an iron rod on the top of this 
reaching to the top of the tube, where contact is made by means of 
mercury cups and copper cross pieces. A large number of these elec- 
trodes are placed in each cell, each electrode costing about 75c. The 
advantages claimed are (1) the even distribution of the current, using 
a minimum quantity of platinum, (2) the facility which is offered for 
the evolution of the chlorine gas and so avoiding the excessive polariza- 
tion and insulating effect introduced by the film of gas on the surface 
of the metal. 

Platinum electrodes are almost exclusively used in the manufacture 
of chlorate of potash, since the large quantities of hypochlorite present 
renders the use of carbon quite prohibitive, owing to the fact that 
these products evolve oxygen under electrolysis. 


ENAMEL FOR METALS.—An enamel for metals, easily fusible and 
thus requiring but little heat, is made from 12 parts of red lead, 4 parts 
of borax, and 4 parts of silica. 


water levels. Terraces of this kind may also be passed by as unsuited 
for dredging. A third variety of deposit occupies old river and lake 
beds, often to a great depth, or occurs along one or both banks of 
a modern stream or river. Ground of this class occupies extensive low- 
lying areas more or less suitable for working by a dredge in many parts 
of Otago, particularly in the basins of the Molyneux and Mataura rivers. 
Next we have the modern river beds themselves, which may be con- 
sidered to form a kind of deep lead, only that the lead is here covered 
by water instead of basalt or other solid igneous rock. In Otago the 
chief dredging river is the Molyneux, with its two branches, the 
Kawarau and the Clutha, and its tributaries, the Shotover, Manuherika, 
Tuapeka, etc. To avoid confusion, it may be as well to explain that 
the Kawarau, flowing from the west, and the Clutha, flowing from the 
north, join at Cromwell to form the main stream, called indifferently 
the Clutha or the Molyneux, which then flows in a general southerly 
direction to its mouth. On the west coast the principal dredging rivers 
are the Buller and the Grey. 

Taking the Molyneux as the type of a dredging river, we find that 
in some parts of its course it runs through rocky gorges where the 
wash-dirt lies on a hard rock bottom, while in other parts it runs 
through river flats and old filled-in lakes where the wash-dirt lies on 
a “false bottom” of clay, or occasionally of cemented pebbles. 

Still another class of dredging deposit is found on or near various 
parts of the coast of the South Island, particularly in the neighborhood 
of Greymouth, in the form of ancient or modern auriferous sea beaches. 
The gold, which is associated with much black sand (iron-sand) is, 
however, very fine, and therefore not easily saved, at any rate by the 
present appliances used on dredges. 

The gold won by the Otago dredges has an average value at the banks 
of about £3 17s. ($18.48) per ounce, which corresponds to a fineness 
of 950 to 960. Somewhere about 4s. or $1 per ounce is deducted by the 
banks from the mint value for gold duty and other expenses. As com- 
pared with the fine gold occurring in the black sand deposits of the 
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West Coast and in the quartz of the Ohinemuri: District, the bulk of 
the gold obtained by the Otago dredges may be considered as coarse, 


easily saved gold. It is safe to say that by far the greater part of the 
really fine gold in the wash-dirt is not saved by the appliances at 
present employed. 

arly History of Dredging.—During the early sixties the Molyneux 
River and its tributaries were explored to their sources by prospectors. 
The beaches and banks of the Molyneux were found to be highly aurifer- 
ous in many places, and were worked by cradling, and later on by 
hydraulicking, with excellent results. The river bed, however, though 
evidently rich, could not be worked on account of the depth of the 
water and the phenomenal rapidity of the current. When the river 
was low, as is always the case during winter, rich wash-dirt was ob- 
tained on the exposed beaches, and lifted out with long-handled shovels 
or scoops from the shallow places near the shore. Here and there 
a little wing damming was practiced with success. 

The Spoon Dredge.—The problem of how to obtain the gold from 
the bed of the river leads to the history of the early attempts at 
dredging. The first dredging appliane was the spoon, a primitive kind 
of apparatus consisting essentially of an ox-hide bag fixed on an iron 
ring with a cutting edge to which was firmly bolted a long pole. The 
contrivance was dropped into the river from a boat, firmly pressed into 
the wash-dirt by means of the pole, and pulled toward the shore by 
a rope fastened to the iron ring and passing round a hand-winch on 
the beach. The gravel thus obtained was passed through a cradle. 

Before long the mode of working was improved by placing the whole 
of the appliances on a large punt, so that the dredged material was 
lifted on board and there cradled. Thus about 1865 was the first type 
of dredge—the spoon dredge—evolved. 

A number of these dredges were built on the Molyneux River, espe- 
cially about Alexandra, the present center of the dredging industry, 
and for a time paid very well. They were worked entirely by manual 
labor, 5 or 6 men forming the shift. The spoon dredge had not a very 
long vogue, for in a few years the river became so silted up with 
unprofitable tailings from the hydraulicking of its banks that it ceased 
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some excellent returns from a claim on the Shotover, a tributary of 
the Kawarau River. A number of public companies were quickly 
floated to work claims on the Shotover and Kawarau. Some 20 steam 
dredges were built at an average cost of about £3,500 ($17,500), but 
on the whole they did not give satisfactory results; and once more 
gold dredging seemed about to collapse. 

The failure of the Shotover dredges was due to several causes. Some 
of the claims were too poor, and in others the ground was unsuitable 
for dredging. It is now evident also that dredgemen had at that time 
not enough knowledge and experience to work a dredge successfully 
under adverse conditions. Subsequently many of the Shotover dredges 
were sold to small private companies and floated down to various 
points on the Molyneux River, particularly about Alexandra and Clyde. 
Under their new owners, all, or nearly all, were very successful, and 
— was laid, in great measure, the foundation of the present dredging 

oom. 

The Suction Dredge.—About 1890 the bucket dredge seemed to have 
a formidable rival in the suction dredge, which was introduced into 
New Zealand by Mr. H. Welman and others. A number of these 
dredges were built in various parts of the South Island, particularly 
on auriferous sea beaches, which, consisting as they did of fine sand, 
appeared to be especially adapted for working by dredges of this type. 
The idea of the suction dredge was to lift the auriferous sand and 
gravel by means of a powerful centrifugal pump, provided with a 
movable suction pipe. It was thought that it would be particularly 
effective in cleaning up the hollows and crevices of an uneven rock 
bottom. Though used with good results in harbor dredging, the suc- 
tion dredges proved an almost complete failure under the different 
conditions of gold dredging. They could not deal with heavy stones, 
nor with hard or cemented wash. All kinds of cutters were tried for 
loosening hard wash, but nothing could be made that would do the 
work properly, and stand the wear and tear. They were continually 
coming to a stop through stones jamming in the pipes, or through 
the pumps getting out of order. Another disadvantage was the ex- 
cessive power required to work them. On the sea beaches one or two 
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to pay. In any case, the spoon dredge was able to work only the richer 
and shallower parts of the river bed, so that its disappearance is 
not a matter of regret. 

A steam spoon dredge was built about 1870, but though sucessful 
for a time, it was finally abandoned for the same reason that applied 
to the hand spoon dredges. 

Grab dredges of the type often seen in harbors do not seem to have 
been tried as gold dredgers in New Zealand. 

The Current Wheel Dredge.—For some years after the abandonment 
of the spoon dredge it would seem that little or no dredging was done 
on the Molyneux River. About 1880, bucket and ladder dredges began 
to be introduced. The early bucket dredges were nearly all worked 
by paddle wheels driven by the swift current. The wash-dirt was 
treated on tables covered with baize or coarse plush, a grizzly being 
used to separate the large stones from the finer stuff. Water for 
washing the dirt was lifted from the river by means of buckets fitted 
on the paddle-wheels. A number of these current wheelers were built, 
and on the whole they paid very well. They could, however, work only 
where the current was strong, and were not powerful enough to dredge 
deep ground, so that at present they have been either discarded or 
converted into steam dredges. The Molyneux River, it may here be 
mentioned, is throughout its course a very rapid river, the current in 
many parts running at the rate of 7 or 8 miles an hour. 

Early Steam Bucket Dredges.—About 1882 the first steam bucket 
and ladder dredges were introduced. The first was an old current 
wheel dredge which had been fitted up with steam machinery. The 
next was a very elaborate dredge for those days, built by Kincaid & 
McQueen, a Dunedin foundry firm, for a public company. This dredge 
had an iron hull, with two chains of buckets, one on each side, which 
discharged the dirt into two revolving perforated cylinders, the fine dirt 
and gold being washed through the holes by a stream of water into 
sluice-boxes lined with matting. 

This dredge was at first not very successful, one serious defect being 
the alternate action of the two bucket ladders, which caused her to 
roll. Another defect was the sharp bow, which made the dredge almost 
unmanageable in a rapid current. These faults were remedied by fit- 
ting a wooden pontoon on each side of the dredge. The dredge has 
since had a remarkably successful career, on the whole, having ob- 
tained in 16 years some $300,000 worth of gold. About 1891 she was 
altered to a single ladder dredge. The reader will find a brief descrip- 
tion of this dredge in Prof. Le Neve Foster’s book on ‘“‘Ore and Stone 
Mining,” page 175. 

For some years steam dredging languished, but about 1889 it took 
afresh start owing to the success of Sew Hoy’s dredge, which obtained 


promised well for a time, but in one case the dredge got blocked time 
after time by storms filling the paddocks in which the dredge worked 
with blown sand, while in others the appliances used failed to save the 
gold, which was invariably fine and associated with much iron-sand. 
In a very few years after their introduction they became a thing of 
the past. One suction dredge has, however, been recently built, but 
no reports are yet at hand regarding results. It is possible, therefore, 
that the suction principle will receive another trial in localities where 
the wash is suitable. It may be introduced, too, on bucket dredges 
which are working on rock bottoms, in order to help in cleaning up 
the hollows and crevices. 

The Bucket Dredge.—After the failure of the suction dredge, the 
bucket dredge had matters all its own way, though for a few years 
little progress seemed to be made. The introduction, however, of 
one improvement after another in the design and construction of the 
dredges and the accumulation of experience by practical dredgemen, 
has led to great strides in recent years. The most notable point is the 
introduction into dredge design of the elevator, which consists of an 
endless chain of buckets revolving round tumblers, and stacking the 
rough part of the tailings behind the dredge to a height of 20 to 50 ft. 
The elevator frame projects over the stern of the dredge at an angle 
of about 35° to the horizontal. By means of the elevator, dredges are 
now able to attack banks 30 ft. or more above water level. Thus 
many alluvial flats which yield the water necessary to float a dredge 
only at some depth below the surface can now be successfully worked, 
and this contrivance has enlarged by many times the field open to 
the dredge. The introduction of the elevator to dredging design is due 
to Walter Cutten, a well-known Dunedin mining engineer, who in 1894 
designed and erected one for the Enterprise dredge, near Alexandra. 
The device proved immediately successful in enabling dredges to work 
high banks without becoming blocked. The first elevators were short, 
but some of 90 ft. in length are now at work and a dredge under 
construction is to have one 140 ft. in length, stacking the tailings 
to a height of 80 ft. behind the dredge. Elevators 200 ft. long are 
talked of, and may be built in the near future. 

The Modern Dredge.—The following is a general description of the 
present type of New Zealand dredge and the method of working. It 
may be stated that as regards the dredging parts of the machinery the 
gold dredge is similar to the ordinary harbor bucket dredge and con- 
sists of the simple addition of some one of the various gold-saving 
appliances. The hull of this dredge machine consists in New Zealand 
of two strong pontoons, usually of wood, sometimes of steel. For the 


planking and deck gear kauri is commonly employed, for the frames 
Australian hardwood. The length varies from 60 to 110 ft.; width, 
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including well, from 20 to 30 ft.; depth, 6 to 7.5 ft. The usual draft 
of water is 4 to 5 ft. The pontoons are strongly braced together at 
bow and stern and have an open well hole between for the 
buckets to work in, extending from the bow about two-thirds of the 
distance toward the stern. The width of the well is about 5 ft. In 
order to guard against the danger of a hole being made by a stone too 
large to pass the well, iron plates may be fixed on the exposed parts 
near the bow. It has not been though worth while to adopt watertight 
partitions. The bucket ladder or frame is a massive steel structure 
supporting the upper part of the endless belt or chain which carries 
the buckets. At its upper end it swings on a shaft, so that its lower end 
can be raised or lowered as required. The shaft carrying the upper 
part of the ladder is supported by a strong wooden frame, sometimes 
called the poppet-heads. The same frame carries, a little higher up, 
a strong four-sided tumbler revolved on a massive shaft by gearing. 
The poppet-heads, moreover, help to support the elevator by means of 
strong wire ropes passing from the top of the frame to the end of the 
elevator. At the lower end of the ladder is a five-sided tumbler, which 
is raised or lowered, together with the ladder, by means of a block 
and tackle supported by a strong wooden or iron frame, the gantry, 
over the bow of the boat. The distance between the tumbler centers 
varies from 40 to 75 ft., according to the size of the dredge. Each 
link of the bucket belt or chain consists of four strong bars, which 
may weigh as much as 80 lbs. each. It is supported on the ladder by 
rollers, which are generally made too slight and too small. The lower 
or underneath part of the bucket chain is allowed a certain amount of 
sag, so as to bring perhaps three buckets on the bottom at once. The 
buckets are usually about 40 in number. Their capacity varies from 2.5 
to 6.5 cu. ft., the present tendency being to adopt the larger size. It is 
not certain, however, that buckets beyond 4 or 5 cu. ft. are any great 
advantage, as the larger the buckets the heavier they and the other 
parts of the dredging machinery have to be, and consequently, besides 
the increased first cost, the greater the time and expense involved 
in making repairs. The bucket lips are made of hard steel, preferably 
manganese steel, and are leveled to a cutting edge. Besides the buckets, 
there are usually on the belt two or three pairs of strong grab hooks 
for the purpose of bringing up stones too large for the buckets to lift. 
They aid also in loosening hard or cemented wash. Each pair con- 
sists of two massive curved iron arms or horns, projecting about as far 
from the belt as the buckets themselves. When a large stone is seen 
coming up the bucket belt is stopped when the stone is a foot or two 
above the deck. It is then levered on to the deck and disposed of by 
rolling it over the side of the dredge. When dredging deep ground 
there is danger of the stone rolling back into the hole being excavated 
by the buckets. In this case the stones are broken up before being 
heaved overboard. Occasionally some of the buckets are provided 
with prongs or cutters projecting beyond the lips for the purpose of 
loosening hard wash, and thus lessening the work to be done by the 
buckets. The use of these cutters is not very advisable, however, as 
the stirring up of the wash has a tendency to cause the gold to settle 
below the level of the bucket lip. The lower tumbler should be made 
massive and strong, so that it need not be repaired or renewed for a 
long time. In modern dredges a number of precautions are taken in 
case of accident to the lower part of the bucket ladder. If the sup- 
porting rope passing through the pulleys breaks, two auxiliary ropes 
loosely tacked up the sides of the ladder can be used for raising the 
lower end. If the hangers of the upper pulley break, there are strong 
chains provided to take the weight and present the ladder falling any 
distance. 

The height of the upper four-sided tumbler above the deck varies 
from 15 to 20 ft., a height which gives a sufficient fall for the revolving 
screen and the tables. A recent improvement is to have the four 
corners made removable, so that when worn by the bucket chain 
passing over them they may be replaced by duplicates. 

The depth of ground dredged may be as much as 55 ft. below water 
level. Banks 30 ft. or more in height have also been worked by dredges 
provided with an elevator, so that it is possible for a dredge to be 
working over 80 ft. of wash-dirt, though in practice 40 or 50 ft. has 
never been exceeded. In the future dredges to work to a depth of 60 
ft. or more may be built, and it is certain that longer elevators will be 
made and banks worked much higher than 30 ft. It may here be noted 
that the buckets work best when the ladder is at an angle of 45°. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE FRANCFORT ACETYLENE GENERATOR. 


This generator does away with the inconveniences of the ordinary 
water carbide machines, it is claimed, and has great simplicity and effi- 
ciency. By referring to the drawing the principle of this generator 
will be readily understood. The lid or cover marked A is removed and 
the compartments marked D are filled with carbide. This carbide need 
not be treated in any way beforehand and the ordinary commercial 
size is used. Another advantage is that it need not be weighed as 
each compartment will hold only a certain quantity. After filling the 
lid A is replaced and is made air-tight by a seal completely surround- 
ing it. 

At the bottom of each carbide compartment marked D there is hinged 
a door which is kept closed by a circular T iron guide marked H which 
is cut off at the points I and K by the chute J, thus allowing the door 
to drop down from the chute and so discharge the carbide into the 
water compartment. The top part of the generator, which contains 
the carbide compartment, revolves concentrically in a liquid seal over 
the lower part of the generator by means of the angular ball-bearing 
ratchet arrangement E and F, which is operated by the descent of the 
gas-holder, through the bell-crank and pawl L and M. 

Carbide falls through the chute J, which has an off-set so as to carry 
its extremity immediately over the conical spreader AA, which is sit- 
uated in the center of the lower part of the generator. Before this 
carbide comes in contact with the water held in the lower part of the 
generator it goes through a stratum of oil which, besides cutting off 


the indirect contact of the water in the lower part of the generator 
with the carbide in the upper part, prevents the carbide from generat- 
ing gas until it has actually been scattered by the spreader AA and 
reached the bottom of the generator. The generation of gas which 
starts gradually after the carbide has actually reached the bottom of 
the water tank is offset by the spreader AA, thus preventing any gas 
from going out through the chute, as, of course, gas will rise in a per- 
pendicular line from the extremity of the spreader; and in case any 
small bubbles of gas should enter the chute, they will readily find an 








THE FRANCFORT ACETYLENE SYSTEM. 


outlet from the point X or through the relief pipe Y, which will dis- 
charge any gas that may collect in the chute J into the washing 
chamber P. The gas generated finds its outlet from the lower part 
of the generator through the rectangular box N, which is provided with 
a large perforated disk O. This disk subdivides the gas generated into 
small bubbles which are thoroughly washed by passing through a 
liquid stratum of convenient height. This gas then collects in chamber 
P, from which it finds its outlet to the gas-holder by means of the 
pipe O. This liquid also acts as a check valve which will allow the 
gas to pass from the generator to the gas-holder, but will not allow 
it to work back from the holder when the generator is being washed 
out and re-charged, thus doing away with the need of any positive 
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valve between the generator and gas holder. The funnel T enables 
the operator to keep the water level in the washing chamber constant. 
The stand-pipe V acts as an automatic overflow in case the water 
level in the lower part of the generator should be too high. The pipe 
R easily drains the hydrate of lime out of the water tank. The pipe S 
washes the bottom of the generator and also fills it with water by 
means Of a valve. The faucet W enables the operator to determine 
the right height of the water level in generator tank. 

In this generator the two liquid seals D and G cannot be submitted 
to a pressure higher than 4 in., while they are 12 in. long, thus leaving 
a safety margin of 8 in. 

This type of generator is made and is being introduced by the Power 
Specialty Company, of New York. 


THE WHITE CLAYS OF SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by T. C. Hopkins. 





In the South Mountains and along the Great Valley areas of South- 
eastern Pennsylvania are vast quantities of white and parti-colored clays 
which are destined to be of much greater commercial importance then 
they have been in the past. The clays are closely related in color, com- 
position and general appearance to the commercial residual kaolins, and 
might pass in the market as kaolin, as that term is commonly used, and 
in fact some of the product is marketed as such. They carry a higher 
percentage of finely divided free silica than the ordinary kaolin. The 
crude kaolin from the pegmatite dikes contains considerable free silica, 
but most of it is in coarse fragments or grains, which are removed in 
the refining process. The white clays in question have the silica in such 
a finely divided state that it can be separated from the kaolin base only 
with the greatest difficulty. Associated with the white clays are some 
chat are black from carbonaceous matter, some that are red and yellow 
from iron oxide, and some parti-colored, white and red, from iron stain. 

Composition.—The following analyses indicate the chemical nature 
of the clays. It may be noticed that they are high in silica at the ex- 
pense of alumina. The only coloring constituent, iron oxide, is as low 
as the average commercial kaolins. The alkalies are about the same 
as the kaolins, the most marked difference being the excess of free sil- 
ica, and that this can be largely eliminated in the refining process is 
shown by No. 8, which is a sample of the highest grade paper clay, and 
has been refined more carefully than any of the others. 

Analyses of White Clays and the Original Slates. 
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1. Crude white clay, Upper Mill, Pa. 9.44 84.05 2.18 0.28 0.23 1.35 2.37 0.28 100.18 
2. Refined white clay, Upper Mill, Pa. 17.30 73.80 4.69 0.35 1.18 2.49 0.20 100.01 
3. Mixed white clay, Mt. Holly, Pa... 17.43 73.30 4.68 0.37 0.02 1.28 2.99 0. 17 100.24 
4. W — white clay, Chester Co., 
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6. Barren Hill gray clay............... 26.12 60.37 5.42 0.69 0.05 1.93 5.74 0.29 100.61 
Rational Analyses of Pennsylvania White Clays. 
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7. Jno. Allen’s white clay, South Mt., Pa...... 37.17 0.54 50.75 5.54 100.00 
8. Philadelphia Clay Co., South Mt., Pa........ 10.96 0.19 84.47 4.38 100.00 
9. Mr. Beeonpes; SOUth ME... Paiscccivvcccicevcacecee 51.30 2.66 42.16 3.88 100.00 
10. WHMEES CIAY, DATIMOTS, PGi... occ ccccccccescses 45.52 1.31 49.77 3.40 100.00 
ll, Damonite siate, Lattimore, Pa.......ccceccses 50.16 1.19 46.35 2.30 100.00 
12. Conshohocken parti-colored clay.............. 30.46 1.62 59.90 8.02 100.00 


The analyses were made in the chemical laboratory of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The anhydrous clay was determined by difference 
between the sum of the other substances and one hundred. 

Origin.—The clays are the direct decomposition product of hydromica 
slates, which occur interstratified in the limestones of Ordovician age, 
and the limestones, quartzites and talcose slates of Cambrian age. As 
these intercalated slates vary greatly in thickness, there is a correspond- 
ing variation in the extent of the clay deposits. That the clays are de- 
rived from the slates is shown by the frequent occurrence of fragments 
of undecomposed slate mixed in the clay, and in several openings an 
intimate gradation from the typical clay through varying mixtures of 
clay and slate into the unaltered slates. The slates are not always white, 
nor are they always free from iron, hence there are many of the clay 
deposits stained with iron oxide. Furthermore, these slate beds, or the 
clays resulting from them, serve as places for the accumulation of large 
quantities of iron ore, which frequently stains the clays with which 
it comes in immediate contact. The intimate association of the white 
clays and the iron ores has been noted for many years, and the discovery 
of one is used as an indication of the presence of the other. 

As the rocks enclosing the clays disintegrate, the clay deposits may 
become more or léss distorted from their original position. Thus on 
a steep hillside the clay may creep down the slope a long distance from 
the original outcrop. Where it is underlain by limestone it may run 
down into caverns or cavities formed by the inequalities in the dissolu- 
tion of the limestone. 

Uses.—These clays have been used for quite a variety of purposes. The 
better grades have been used to some extent in the manufacture of 
chinaware, for which they are eminently suited owing to the freedom 
from coloring materials. 

They stand intermediate between the kaolin and the ball clay of the 
potter, being more plastic than the former and less so than the latter. 
A large proportion of the best grade of the white clay goes to the paper 
manufacturers as a filler for paper, for which purpose it gives good 
satisfaction, and there is a growing demand in this line. It makes an 
excellent material for kalsomining, almost the entire product of one 
company being so used. Large quantities are used by one company in 
the manufacture of high-grade white building brick, and some of it is 
used in the manufacture of white encaustic floor tiling and as a body in 
the colored tiles. In the Schuylkill Valley it is used at one point for 
making stove linings and fire brick; at several points for making sewer 


pipe and terra cotta ware, and a deposit which was used for several 
years in the manufacture of fire brick is now being reopened for making 
paving brick. It can, in fact, be used for any purpose where a moder- 
ately refractory medium plastic white or colored clay is used. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the quality is subject to local variation 
as in all clay deposits. 

Distribution and Development.—The clays occur widely distributed in 
the South Mountains and in nearly all the limestone valleys of South- 
eastern and Central Pennsylvania, but the most productive localities so 
far developed are: The South Mountain in Cumberland County; the 
vicinity of Mertztown in Berks County; and Ore Hill, near Roaring 
Springs, in Blair County. In the first locality there is a large brick and 
clay refining plant at Mt. Holly, two refining plants and a brick factory 
on Mountain Creek, between Pine Grove Furnace and Mt. Holly, an en- 
caustic tile factory at Aspers, and a small refining plant at Latimore, 
both on the south side of the mountains. There are numerous clay pits 
in this area, some close to and others more or less remote from the 
works. The more productive pits are at Upper Mill Station, on the 
Harrisburg & Gettysburg Railroad, and at Cranes Siding, Henry Clay 
and Laurel Stations on the Hunters Run & Slate Belt Railroad. Clay 
deposits have been opened near Shippenberg at several points along 
the base of the mountain near Scotland, on the north side of the moun- 
tain, two miles west of Mt. Holly, in the vicinity of Latimore, and in 
Dogwood Hollow, west of Dillsbury. Nearly all the old ore pits in this 
region show the presence of white clay. 

A half mile south of Mertztown, in Berks County, is a large clay pit 
and refining plant at the pit which has been in operation since July, 
1874. At present they employ 15 men and ship refined clay at the rate 
of one car-load per day. The bulk of the product is used in the manu- 
facture of paper. 

At Maple Grove, southeast of Mertztown, is a large deposit of white 
clay which is mined from subterranean galleries, and after a preliminary 
washing at the mine is hauled to the refining plant at Hancock Station 
on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, where it is prepared for kal- 
somining. This plant has been in operation since 1891. 

There are many other deposits of white clay exposed at many of the 
old ore pits in Berks and Lehigh counties, notably at Ironton, Klines 
Corners, Friedensville, and west of Kutztown. On Neversink Mountain, 
at Reading, a deposit of white clay has been opened, but not marketed. 
At Montello, a few miles west of Reading, a deposit of white clay was 
opened several years ago and used for making fire brick. It was re- 
opened on an enlarged scale in 1899 for material for the manufacture 
of white paving brick. 

White clay occurs at several points along the north side of the Little 
Chester Valley. The most productive point where it has been opened 
is north of Glen Loch Station, where the clay has been refined and mar- 
keted as kaolin. 

On the north side of the Schuylkill River, north of Conshohocken, 
clays of a somewhat similar character to those described above have 
been mined and used for more than 50 years. The Conshohocken clays 
differ from the others described in that they, in part at least, have been 
worked over by water since the disintegration of the original slates, and 
in the upper portions of the deposits the clay is associated with more 
or less sand and gravel. They are more plastic than those in the 
other localities and are nearly all colored, some black, some red and 
some variegated. The black clays have been used for refractory pur- 
poses and the colored ones for terra cotta. 

At Ore Hill, near Roaring Springs, in Blair County, there is an ex- 
tensive deposit of white clay associated with the iron ores, both of which 
have been mined extensively for many years. The clay occurs asso- 
ciated with sandstone and limestone of Ordovician age, and closely re- 
sembles those of the Lehigh Valley and South Mountain areas. The 
rocks at this point are deeply disintegrated and the original slate does 
not appear in the exposure, but the occurrence in the clay of the thin 
quartzite lenses, characteristic of the slates of the southern areas, is 
strong evidence of their similarity in origin. The Ore Hill white clay 
is refined and widely shipped to potters and tile manufacturers. 

Similar clays occur at various points in the Nittany Valley through 
Huntingdon and Center counties, but so far as known not in commer- 
cial quantities. 

These clay deposits are destined to greater commercial development 
in the near future, as there is an increased demand for material of this 
kind in the paper and pottery trades as well as in the manufacture of 
high-grade ornamental building brick and terra cotta ware. They have 
the advantage of being within easy access of the great industrial cities, 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





RIGHT TO REJECT MATERIAL FOR DEFECTS.—In an action for 
the price of a second-hand cable sold to be used on an incline to let cars 
down into a coal mine, the seller knew the nature of the buyer’s work, 
and that the cable used by it ran over wheels through sheaves or blocks. 
On the receipt of the cable the buyer refused to accept it, saying it was 
of too poor quality, that he could not use it, and that the outside wire 
was broken on all the outer coils visible. The seller then guaranteed it 
for a year, whereupon it was accepted, subject to its condition after 
examination; the seller stating that it was 7,600 ft. long, of which only 
about 600 ft. was poor, leaving 7,000 ft. of good rope—the amount 
needed. It afterward appeared that 1,500 ft. was of the grade of 
the 600 ft. admitted to be worthless. The buyer’s witness stated that 
the number of broken wires was so great as to make it exceedingly dan- 
gerous to place the cable on the incline, owing to the probability of its 
catching on the blocks in the sheaves. The court held that there nu, 
being the amount of good rope stipulated for, and the seller knowing the 
kind of rope needed, and the rope not being fitted for the purpose in- 
tended, the buyer was justified in refusing to accept.—Gregson vs. New 
Soddy Coal Company (54 Southwestern Reporter, 113); Court of 
Chancery Appeals of Tennessee. : 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received from the man- 
ufacturers complete statistics of the production of all kinds of pig iror 
in the United States in the first half of 1900; also complete statistics 
of the stocks of pig iron which were on hand and for sale on June 30th, 
1900. 

The total production of pig iron in the first half of 1900 was 7,642,569 
gross tons, against 6,289,167 tons in the first half of 1899 and 7,331,536 
tons in the second half. The increased production in the first half 
of 1900 over the second half of 1899 was 311,033 tons. The production 
in the second half of 1899 and the first half of 1900 aggregated 14,974,105 
tons, or almost 15,000,000 tons. The enormous production of the first 
half of 1900 will not be continued in the second half, as demand has 
slackened. A check in production began in June, when some furnaces 
were banked and others were blown out. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in the first half of 1900 was 
4,461,391 gross tons, against 3,788,907 tons in the first half of 1899 and 
4,413,871 tons in the second half. 

The production of basic pig iron in the first half of 1900, all made 
with coke or mixed anthracite coal and coke as fuel, was 581,868 gross 
tons, against 482,389 tons in the first half of 1899 and 502,644 tons in 
the second half. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half of 1900 was 
167,146 gross tons, against 128,485 tons in the first half of 1899 and 
156,281 tons in the second half. In addition there were produced in 
the first six months of this year 25,042 tons of pig iron with mixed 
charcoa] and coke. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in the first half 
of 1900 was 148,102 gross tons, against 104,496 tons in the first half of 
1899 and 115,272 tons in the second half. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on June 30th, 1900, was 283, 
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A NEW DESIGN FOR A COMPOUND DUPLEX PRESSURE PUMP. 


The illustration given herewith shows a compound duplex pressure 
pump to develop a maximum pressure of 700 lbs. per square inch. The 
liquid end is of the end-packed trombone style, the cylinders being 
made of special metal; mounted thereupon are separate chambers for 
the location of the valves. The chambers are also constructed of 
special metal and designed with a view of facilitating quick access 
for the inspection of the valves. The valves are of the hydraulic pat- 
tern, made of steel, and guided from below. An extension piece is 
provided for supporting the water plunger, and an approved adjust 
ment device provided therefor. The water end is mounted on heavy 
supporting columns. An engine of the transposed cylinder type is 
furnished, giving free access to all steam pistons without dismantling 
the pump. The outside valve adjustment is a feature of this design. 
This pump has been designed and is made by the Stilwell-Bierce 
& Smith-Vaile Company of Dayton, Ohio. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Portland Mining Company, Colorado. 

This company’s report for 1899 shows that the receipts for the year 
were from the mine $1,960,487; rents, etc., $11,891; total, $1,972,378. 
The payments on ore, mine and equipment accounts were $835,235; gen- 
eral and other expenses, $266,236; total, $1,101,471, leaving a net profit 
of $870,907. The production of ore was 38,548 net tons, containing 97,- 
428 oz. gold and 6,701 oz. silver, the gross value being $1,951,219, or $50.62 
per ton. The treatment charges were $311,908, or $8.09 per ton; freight, 
$103,026, or $2.67 per ton; making a total of $414,934, or $10.76 per ton, 
and leaving a net value of $1,536,285, or $39.86 per ton. 

The president’s report says: “The principal work done during the year 
was the exploring for new veins in the upper levels in practically virgin 
territory, and the management has been rewarded for its labor by open- 


COMPOUND DUPLEX PRESSURE PUMP. 


against 289 on December 31st, 1899. The number out of blast on June 
30th was 128, against 125 on December 3ist, 1899. 

The production according to fuel used was as follows: 
— 1899. 
Ist half. 
682,027 


1900. 
ist half. 
990,667 
167,146 
6,459,714 
25 


’ 


2d half. 
917,525 
156,281 
6,257,730 


Anthracite 
Charcoal 128,485 
IS S60 5556s SSsbEb EDL eSRES SESE SNEED SMAeSNEEEE 5,478,655 
Charcoal and coke 


6,289,167 7,331,536 7,642,569 


The production included under the head of anthracite is not strictly 
anthracite iron, as nearly all the furnaces so classed use some propor- 
tion of coke. 

The total production by States is given in the table below: 


1899. 
1st half. 2d half. 
Massachusetts 978 8 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina and Georgia 
Alabama 
TOKE .ccccccccccccccccsscccs reehbibes>aSbeabncasseees 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Missouri and Colorado 


6,289, 167 ’ 7,642,569 

The statistics of unsold stocks of pig iron do not include pig iron 
sold and not removed from the furnace bank, or pig iron in the hands 
of creditors, or pig iron manufactured by rolling-mill owners for their 
own use, or pig iron in the hands of consumers. The stocks which 
were unsold in the hands of manufacturers or their agents on June 
30th, 1900, amounted to 338,053 tons, against 63,429 tons on December 
3ist, 1899. 

Included in the stocks of unsold pig iron on June 30th were 946 tons 
in the yards of the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
which were yet under the control of the makers, the part in these 
yards not under their control amounting to 4,854 tons, which quantity, 
added to the 338,053 tons above mentioned, makes a total of 342,907 
tons which were on the market at that date, against a similar total 
of 68,309 tons on December 31st, 1899. The total stocks in warrant 
yards on June 30th amounted to 5,800 tons. 


ing up very large ore bodies on the 400, 500 and 600 ft. levels—which 
goes to prove that the company’s territory has hardly been prospected. 
Aiso the completion of the main station at the 900 ft. level; also the 
large pumping station; the driving of the north drift to cut the Anna Lee 
ore body and the rich veins known to exist in that section of the com- 
pany’s territory; also a cross-cut run to the east, a little north of the 
main shaft, to cut the large phonolite ore body which has been opened 
in the upper levels; a cross-cut has been run east, south of shaft, to 
cut the Diamond vein, also No. 2 or east vein. Shaft No. 2 that was 
started last year has attained the depth of 560 ft. One station is at the 
depth of 162 ft., is what is known as the Tunnel Level. The other is cut 
at the depth of 512 ft., and what would be known as, 400 ft. level Burns. 
A cross-cut is being run from this level to the west. That will cut all 
the veins that were opened up on the 500 ft. level Burns. The shaft 
house is equipped with a fine lot of machinery, good for 900 ft. Shaft 
No. 3 was started the latter part of the year, and has attained the depth 
of 30 ft. A small hoisting plant is being installed, and as soon as ready 
will push shaft down as rapidly as possible. All of the above shafts are 
three compartments, and of the same size. A tunnel has been run from 
the yard, at a level with the collar of the Burns shaft, to No. 2 shaft, 
the depth attained at that point being 162 ft., where a station is cut. 
The tunnel will be continued to No. 3 shaft, and will attain a depth of 
about 275 ft. at that point. This will allow the ore mined from No. 2 
and No. 3 shafts to be brought to the ore house and railroads at the 
Burns shaft, thus avoiding the expense of hauling the ore down, and the 
timbers up, that are used at the No. 2 and No. 3 shafts. One of the most 
serious obstacles the management had to contend with the past year 
was the enormous flow of water encountered at the 900 ft. level, Burns 
shaft. It was not before August that the large Knowles triple-expansion 
pump was started; it handled the large flow very easily, so that at the 
present time the water has entirely disappeared, the mine being practi- 
cally dry. During the first six months of the year the average number 
of gallons pumped was 50,000,000 per month;-for the year, 37,000,000 
gallons per month at a monthly cost of $6,500. The amount fairly 
represents the saving in mine expense between the present time and that 
of one year ago. 

“By the tabulated statement of the general superintendent it can be 
seen that the amount of development work done during the existence of 
the company amounts to 66,224 ft. During the past year 21,062 ft. was 
done—a little more than one-third the entire amount.” 


IRON ORE IMPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The imports of iron 
ore into Great Britain for the six months ending June 30th were 3,350,- 
577 long tons, of which 2,967,236 tons, or 88.5 per cent., were from 
Spain. The total shows a decrease of 287,931 tons, or 7.9 per cent., as 
compared with 1899. 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





185.—W. S. S.—Graphite.—Albite.—The samples of graphite you send 
are much like those found in many places in the Adirondacks. The 
large pieces are of good quality, but the value of the deposit would de- 
pend on the size of the vein and the cheapness with which the prepared 
graphite could be put on the market. The graphite in disseminated 
small patches in a greenish rock may be of good quality, but such rock 
is absolutely valueless as a source of graphite, owing to the cost of 
mining and separation. No. 2. The greenish-white crystals showing a 
pearly luster on cleavage faces are feldspar, probably the variety known 
as albite. The specimens resemble calcite, but are harder and do not 
effervesce with acids. 





186.—Macbeth.—China Clay.—The samples you send are apparently 
a leached eruptive rock, possibly a rhyolite. Decomposition of the sili- 
cates has not gone far enough, however, to change the rock to a china 
clay. True kaolin is lighter, whiter and feels somewhat like fine flour. 
Your rock might be useful for making some kinds of brick or for certain 
kinds of pottery. It is not kaolin, however, and its value for brick 
making or for pottery must be determined by experiment. In any 
event it is not likely that a bed of such rock in Idaho would pay to 
work. Best imported china clay is worth $17 per long ton at New York, 
common American china clay $8 per ton. 





187.—Carnotite.—In the “American Journal of Science’ W. F. Hille- 
brand and F. Leslie Ransome describe at length the occurrence of this 
supposed new vanadium mineral in Colorado and the vanadium minerals 
with which it is associated, and give in detail the results of analyses 
of its composition. The mineral occurs as a canary-yellow substance 
without definite crystalline form, occurring in a sandstone in bunches 
or pockets or along bedding planes in the sandstone. The deposits 
examined are at Placerville, in San Miguel County, and in the Para- 
dox and Red Creek Valleys in Montrose County. It is thought that 
the deposits may be due to causes favoring local concentration of the 
mineral, which may occur in minute quantities through the whole 
bed of sandstone. In the Paradox Valley region some of the deposits 
examined were apparently of very limited extent, being essentially 
superficial, the streaks or bunches of mineral growing smaller and 
disappearing within perhaps 20 ft. of surface. Analyses show the sub- 
stance to be of very complex composition and vanadium to be -present 
in different forms, pentavalent and trivalent, one readily soluble in 
cold dilute nitric acid, the other soluble with difficulty. The mineral 
carries apparently 20 to 21 per cent. V2Os, and 59 to 61.5 per cent. UOs; 
also 4.5 to 8.5 per cent K:O. Other compounds present are POs, CaO, 
BaO, MgO, NaO and H:O. Attempts to calculate an empirical formula 
show wide discrepancies. The authors conclude that “the body called 
carnotite is probably a mixture of minerals of which analysis fails 
to reveal the exact nature. Instead of being the pure uranyl-potassium 
vanadate, it is to a large extent made up of calcium and barium com- 
pounds. Intimately mixed with, and entirely obscured by it, is an 
amorphous substance—a silicate or mixture of silicates—containing 
vanadium in the trivalent state, probably replacing aluminum. 

“The deposits of carnotite, though distributed over a wide area of 
country, are, for the most part, if not altogether, very superficial in 
character and of recent origin. 

“The green coloring and cementing material of certain sandstones 
near Placerville, Colo., is a crypto-crystalline alumino-vanadio-potas- 
sium silicate resembling roscoelite, but with the percentage proportions 
of AleOs and V2Os reversed. It constitutes over 25 per cent. of the 
sandstone at times, and contains nearly 13 per cent. of V20s, the latter 
amounting in the maximum case observed to 3.5 per cent. of the sand- 
stone. 

“As yet these highly vanadiferous sandstones have been found only 
at Placerville, where it is intended to work them for vanadium. Car- 
notite is associated with them in only trifling amount.” 





188.—R. D. S.—Mica.—The sample of mica from Pennsylvania which 
you send is of very little value. It is biotite and contains too much 
iron to be used for electrical work, while altogether too full of ribs and 
flaws to make it possible to yield sheets of commercial size. The mica 
mined on a large scale is muscovite, which is much lighter colored than 
your sample. It is unlikely that your biotite changes to muscovite with 
depth, and consequently you would not find a workable deposit by 
sinking. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





ries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
uate metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 
give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief 
replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names 
will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. 
Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted by sub- 


scribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


Zine White Production.—Can you tell us whether the process for the 
production of zinc-white from such ores as franklinite and willemite, as 
carried on by the New Jersey Zinc Company and others, is a commercial 
success?—S. V. 

Answer.—We are informed that the process to which you refer is 
successful, both technically and commercially. That it is carried out 
on a large scale, without intermission, is a sufficient proof. 
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Bertrand-Thiel Steel Process.—Can you tell me anything about this 
process, to which I have seen frequent references?—P. F. J. 

Answer.—The Betrtrand-Thiel process is an open-hearth process of 
making steel, the chief peculiarity of which consists in the use of two 
furnaces. The conversion of the iron is partly effected in the first and 
the molten metal is then transferred to the second, where the process is 
completed. The process was first used in Bohemia. It has been much 
observed and written about, but its use has not yet extended beyond 
the works where it was first tried. 

See the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” June 12th, 1897, page 600; 
also “The Mineral Industry,” Volume VIII., pages 378-80. 





Uses of Copper.—Kindly inform me for what copper is principally 
used, and what the probability of aluminum superseding it in those 
uses.—T. D. H. 


Answer.—The uses of copper are too well known and too numerous to 
be given in the space at our command. 

As to the substitution of aluminum for copper, we have frequently 
referred to the subject in the “Engineering and Mining Journal.” Alum- 
inum has been used recently in several places as an electric conductor 
in place of copper, and serves very well for that purpose. It will serve 
as a substitute for copper in almost all electrical work. The trouble is, 
however, that the supply of aluminum is not sufficient at present to 
make it a possible substitute for copper to any extent; nor does any 
early large increase in production seem probable. 





Power Transmission by Compressed Air.—We should like to know what 
you consider the limit, as to distance, compressed air can be carried 
from compressor to drills, at the same time giving good working results. 
—D. D. 


Answer.—No limit has been reached thus far. Thus, at the Chapin 
Mine in Michigan, air is transmitted about 4 miles. At the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel air has been sent from the compressor nearly 5 miles. At other 
places power has been transmitted for 2% miles without difficulty. The 
main points are to reduce friction in the pipes as much as possible, as 
that is the chief source of losses in transmission. The pipes should be 
large enough for the air to move freely; they should have butt-joints, 
and sharp bends should be avoided. 

We do not say anything of the relative cost of compressed air and 
other means of transmitting power. You do not ask the question, and 
that is another subject. But there is practically no limit to the distance 
to which power can be transmitted by compressed air. 





Precipitating Gold from Cyanide Solution.—Can you inform me if the 
electrolytic method of recovering gold from cyanide solutions has been 
discarded at any place where used on the Rand or elsewhere and the 
Zine recovering process substituted ?—Protos. 


Answer.—The electrolytic process has been dropped after trial by 
at least one mine on the Witwatersrand, the May Consolidated, and 
zine recovery substituted. In poor solutions a lead-zine couple is now 
frequently used. Louis Janin, Jr., in “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume 
VIII., says: ‘The Siemens-Halske method to a certain measure has 
been superseded by the Betty-Carter process, which is nothing more 
than a zinc-lead couple formed by immersing zinc in a lead acetate 
solution, coupled with strengthening the solution in cyanide before 
entering the zinc boxes. There has been considerable discus- 
sion concerning this process. Wm. Bettel points out that the methods 
are not new and that the clean-up from the electrolytic precipitation is 
much more easily managed than from the zinc-lead method.” 

The article just quoted will give you much further information on this 
point. 





Value of Silver-Lead Ores.—Would you kindly state the value of the 
following ores: 1st ore, silver is 2.7 oz. per ton, lead 18 per cent. and 
zinc 34.48 per cent; silica is about 1.7 per cent, Als Os + Fe: Os about 4 
per cent. The ore seems to be galena and carbonate of zinc and small 
amounts of blende. 2d ore, silver is 0.4 oz. per ton, lead, 56.2 per cent.— 
FJ. 2: 


Answer.—You can readily ascertain the value of the contents of the 
ores, as shown by assay, by taking the value of the metals as shown in 
the market columns of the “Engineering and Mining Journal.” The 
actual value of the ores is quite another matter, and depends on the 
cost of treatment, which could only be determined after a knowledge 
of all the contents of the ore, its location and other essential points. 
Lead-zinc ores are not generally sought for by smelters, and the custom 
is to make a much higher treatment charge where zinc is present. Pos- 
sibly some separation of the lead and zinc could be made by concen- 
tration; but that again would depend on the nature of the ore. 

In short, the question of the value of an ore is a complex one, and 
can be settled only after a thorough acquaintance with all the facts 
in the case. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by. the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending July 17th, 1900. 





653,679. MACHINE FOR CRUSHING ORES, ETC. Smith W. Kimble, New 
York, N. Y. In a crushing machine, a muller, a shaft for the 
muller, a mortar co-operating with the muller, a yielding support 
for the shaft, and means for actuating the shaft to impart move- 
ment to the muller. 

653,756. PAIR AND SHEET FURNACE. Jeremiah E. Reeves, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. The combination in a reheating-furnace, of a fire-chamber, 























































































































653,891. 







653,684. METALLURGICAL FILTER. 


653,771. 


653,792. 


653,819. 


an elevated pair-chamber communicating therewith, an elevated 
sheet-chamber directly communicating with the pair-chamber, the 
floor of the sheet-heating chamber downwardly inclined toward 
and terminating adjacent to the pair-heating chamber. 
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for the filtrate beyond such septum, of the wash-water pipe con- 
nected in hydrostatic column with said vessel and suitable means 
for establishing a forced circulation of the vessel contents. 


653,704. METAL-BENDING MACHINE. John T. Scott, Charles G. High- 


tower, and Frank E. Neitzel, San Francisco, Cal. The combination 
with the bed-plates of an arm swinging thereon, a former secured 
to the bed-plate, a forming-roller carried by the swinging arm. 

STONE OR ORE CRUSHER. Alburtis C. Hilsinger, Killawog, N. Y., 
assignor to Calvin Amory Stevens, New York, N. Y. The combi- 
nation of two revoluble attrition-rings mounted on guide-rolls 
and in peripheral contact with each other, and opposed internal 
crushing-rolls in said attrition-rings, the journals of the opposed 
erushing-rolls being supported in bearings which are connected 
with springs which tend constantly to force the peripheries of the 
rolls into contact with the interior surfaces of the rings. 


CENTRIFUGAL ORE-SEPARATOR. Arthur Dasconaguerre, Mex- 
ico, Mexico. A centrifugal ore separator and concentrator, com- 
prising revolving working surface, having central deflecting por- 
tion and a plane outer portion, in which are sunken tangentially- 
disposed grooves thereby forming plane lands on said outer portion 
between said grooves; and a hood, having an inlet, and disposed 
in proximity to said working surface, but out of contact therewith, 


658,792. 


and conforming in its proximate side, substantially to the profile 
of said working surface, and thereby forming a centrifugal air 
passage above the walls of the grooves for the blast of air induced 
by the tangentially-disposed grooves. 

REGENERATIVE GAS-FURNACE. Eugene Derval, Paris, France. 
The combination of a gas-producer, placed directly below one of 
the retorts of the furnace, a combustion-chamber placed behind 
the gas-generator, and a wall separating the combustion-chamber 
and gas-producer, said wall being provided at its upper part with 
one or more openings which allow the gas to pass into the com- 
bustion-chamber so as to heat strongly the lowest extremity of 
the retorts. 


MUFFLE FURNACE OR OVEN. Louis H. W. Regout, Maestricht, 
Netherlands. An annular muffie-furnace comprising an annular 
rotatory support with means for rotating the same, a heating- 
chamber at one portion of the annular muffie-furnace arranged 
below the support, a muffle above the heating-chamber, a prelimi- 
nary-heating section of the furnace and a cooling-section. 

COMBUSTION-CRUCIBLE. Porter W. Shimer, Easton, Pa. A cru- 
cible-stopper provided with means for the circulation through it 
of a cooling medium and with means for circulating air or the 
like through the crucible. 


PACKING FOR AIR-COMPRESSOR OR OTHER TANDEM CYL- 
INDERS. Milton Bulkley, Oakland, Cal. A packing for air-com- 
pressor and other tandem cylinders, having a common piston-rod, 
said packing consisting of a sleeve fitted upon said piston-rod, 
and secured in the head of one cylinder, a packing-seat in the 
head of the other cylinder, and through which the piston-rod passes 
into said cylinder, a packing-cap fitted upon the sleeve, a double 
gland fitted upon the end of the sleeve between the seat and cap, 
and adapted to enter both, and means for setting up the cap, 
to bind the double gland between it and the seat, and compress 
their respective packings. 

FURNACE FOR KILNS. Frederick R. Sellman, St. Louis, Mo. The 
combination with walls which converge toward the lower portion, 

of grate-bars arranged in said lower portion, vaporizing-pans ar- 

ranged in the lower front portion of said furnace, a supply-pipe 
for furnishing liquid to said pans, means for admitting air to 
support slow combustion in said furnace, and a charging-door 
in the upper portion of the furnace through which fuel is fed. 
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Frederic H. Long, Chicago, IIll., as- 
signor to Ross J. Beatty, trustee, Muncie, Ind. The combination 
with the closed vessel having a filter-septum and an outlet-port 










653,933. ELECTRODE FOR ELECTROLYZING APPARATUS. Rene Mo- 
itz, Lille, France. The combination, with a carrier-plate provided 
with a supply-channel and a discharge-channel, each extending 
entirely across said plate, and a plurality of grooves extending 
from one of said channels to the other, of an electrode applied 
to said carrier-plate between said channels. 

654,019. COAL-DUMPING APPARATUS. John M. Phillips and John J. 
Fleming, Pittsburg, Pa., assignors to said John M. Phillips. In an 
apparatus for dumping the contents of cars the combination with 
a tilting-platform or tipple of crossover-rails and mechanism oper- 
ated by the tilting platform for moving said crossover-rails later- 


ally throughout their entire lengths while the rails are maintained 
parallel. 


654,054. PROCESS OF HARDENING AND DRAW-TEMPERING STEEL. 
Gustave Delay, Le Locle, Switzerland. The process of hardening 
and draw-tempering steel, consisting in heating the same while 
mingled with charcoal-dust and protected from the air, introduc- 
ing the same while heated and without exposure to the air into 
a mineral-oil bath, and then removing from the oil-bath and 
drawing the temper of the steel by heating the steel while covered 
by a paste of charcoal-dust and mineral oil, cooling, removing 
the steel from the paste and then washing in petroleum or bezine. 

654,066. RETORT FURNACE. Robert E. Lauck, Kansas City, Mo. A retort 
having its front end projecting through the furnace-wall, and com- 

prising a casing having an inlet-port near one end and an outlet- 

port at the other, and provided with an internal comb, a per- 
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654,066. bir 
forated partition at the front end of the comb and furnace, a 
non-conductor of heat filling the casing forward of the partition, 
and a shaft journaled in the casing and extending through the 
partition, and provided with a skeleton spiral conveyor, the teeth 
of which pass between those of the comb. 

654,080. PLATE-STRAIGHTENING MACHINE. David Townsend, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The combination in a plate-straightening machine, of 
housings, boxes mounted in said housings, a series of upper and 
lower straightening-rolls mounted in the boxes, means for driving 
the lower set of rolls, means for adjusting each of the upper rolls, 


and independent counterbalance mechanism for each end of each 
upper roll. 


654,108. ATTACHMENT FOR INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION. Carl O. F. 
Schrottke, Berlin, Germany, assignor to the Siemens & Halske 
Electric Company of America, Chicago, Ill. The combination, 
with a shaft carrying an oscillating or rotating part, of bearings 
between which said shaft is mounted to have a slight end play 
therein, and means for causing the longitudinal vibratory move- 


ment of the shaft whereby the sensitiveness of the instrument 
is increased. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected w.th mining and metallurgy. 








Week Ending June 16th, 1900. 

12,242 of 1899. BRONZE POWDER. L. Ott, Roth, Bavaria. Making bronze 
and other metallic powder from granulated metal, by alternately 
stamping, pickling and annealing it. 

14,644 of 1899. SALT BLOCKS. Matray Freres, Paris. The production of 
salt in blocks, by fusing and casting. 

15,331 of 1899. SPRING CASE. B. F. Cocker, Sheffield. Improved spring 
cases for enclosing the springs used for tightening and supporting 
the guide ropes of colliery cages. 

20,384 of 1899. BORATE TREATMENT. C. C. Moore, Liverpool. Treating 
crude borates suspended in water, with chlorine, or producing 
boracic acid and chlorates, and afterward regenerating the chlo- 
rine. 

21,372 of 1899. MELTING FURNACE. W. Mayer, Dumbarton. An improved 
form of furnace for heating and melting all kinds of metal. 

7,689 of 1990. ROCK DRILL. W. C. Stephens, Carn Brea. Detailed improve- 


ments in the inventor’s percussive rock drill described in Patent 
1,674 of 1896. 


Week Ending June 23d, 1900. 


11,894 of 1899. ROASTING FURNACE. W. Smelthurst, Dolgelly. A form of 
roasting and calcining furnace made with a hearth travelling on 
trucks. 

13,429 of 1899. LIME-ALKALI PHOSPHATE. F. Hasslacher, Frankfort-an- 
Main, Germany. Production of a double phosphate of lime and 
alkali, by treating tribasic phosphate of lime with an alkaline 
phosphate and carbon. 

14,376 of 1899. CUPOLA. W. Littleton, London. A cupola furnace for melting 
slags, etc., with air blast, arranged so as to economize fuel. 

15,247 of 1899. ROCK BREAKER. J. Broadbent, Staleybridge. Detailed im- 
provements in the actuating mechanism of jaw rock breakers. 

16,154 of 1899. COKE OVEN. E. Coppee, Brussels, Belgium. An arrange- 
ment of coke ovens which will allow them to be used fur rccovering 
by-products or otherwise, according to circumstances. 

16,780 of 1899. POTASH SALT MANUFACTURE. J. G. A. Rhodin, Man- 
chester. The production of soluble potash salts from feldspar by 
heating the spar with lime and common salt and dissolving the 
potash out with acid. 

1,474 of 1900. CASTING ALUMINUM. J. Schiele and J. B. Boisselot, Cure- 
ghem, Belgium. Casting aluminum on iron which has been first 
treated with turpentine and copaiba balsam. 

3,749 of 1900. ARTIFICIAL STONE. A. C. F. Thaarup and S. F. Dohlmann, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Manufacture of an artificial stone from 
magnesite and sand mixed with solution of chloride of magnesium. 

5,496 of 1900. ELECTROLYTIC TREATMENT OF TIN. E. Quintaine, Paris, 
France. The use of a salt of ammonia and tin as a bath for the 
electro-deposition of pure tin. 

6,802 of 1990. DIAMOND CUTTING. E. F. Offenbacher. Redwitz, Germany. 

A method of mounting diamonds in steel for cutting stone, etc. 
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PERSONAL, 





Mr. Louis Janin, Jr., is on a visit to Massachu- 
setts on professional business. 


Mr. W. S. Stratton recently gave $25,000 to 
the State School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


Mr. F. F. Sharpless, mining engineer, is now 
in Southern Arizona on professional business. 


Judge Stephen F. Balliet of Des Moines, Ia., 
who is interested in mining properties in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, is in San Francisco. 


Mr. John D. Burgess, of Tucson, is to act as 
manager of the mines of the Golden Rule Cop- 
per Company, of New York, in Pinal County, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Winthrop S. Fisk of Boston, Mass., is on 
a visit to Boston. He has been opening placer 
deposits near Sinaloa, Mex., for the Boston & 
Sinaloa Mining Company. 


Prof. Christy of the School of Mines of the 
University of California has made a geological 
and mineralogical examination of the Peavine 
Mining District, Washoe County, Nev. 


Mr. C. D. Hoyt, assistant assayer of the United 
States Assay Office, Helena, Mont., goes to Phil- 
adelphia to take a similar position in the mint. 
Mr. C. Hillman, second assistant melter, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hoyt. 


Mr. F. W. Hickey, who has been foreman of 
the Santa Ysabel Mine in Tuolumne County, 
Cal., has resigned his position to accept a simi- 
lar one with the Boston Quicksilver Mining 
Company in Napa County. 


Capt. J. R. De La Mar and Mr. Hartwig Cohen 
have been in Shasta County, Cal., inspecting the 
Bully Hill copper property. They will visit the 
Gold Mountain mines in San Bernardino County 
owned by Capt. De La Mar. 


Mr. A. D. Henderson has been succeeded in 
the superintendency of the properties of the El 
Dorado Water and Deep Gravel Mining Com- 
pany’s properties in El] Dorado County, Cal., by 
Mr. J. Leigh Rowley, of England. 


Mr. T. H. Simmons, formerly superintendent of 
the W. Y. O. D. and Empire mines, Grass Val- 
ley, Cal., has been appointed manager of some 
mines being operated in South Africa by the 
London Exploration Company. It is said that 
the position carries with it a salary of $18,000 a 
year. 


Mr. H. H. Rogers, who, it is said, will here- 
after devote much of his time to the affairs of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, has gone 
with assistant treasurer F. P. Addicks and Mr. 
Broughton for a trip of several weeks to Butte 
and the northwestern country to overlook the 
Amalgamated Company’s interests. 


Mr. P. J. Cirkel, who has charge of the exten- 
sive mining interests of J. E. Searles, of New 
York, was in Butte, Mont., last week. Mr. Cir- 
kel has arranged for placing electric power to 
operate the mines of the Cornucopia group in 
Union County, Oregon, and will visit the Yel- 
low Jacket and other mines controlled by Mr. 
Searles. 


Mr. Fred. P. Spaulding, of Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been appointed professor of civil engineering at 
the University of Missouri. Prof. Spaulding 
graduated from Lehigh University in 1880. He 
was instructor at Cornell University for 7 years 
and later returned to Lehigh University for 2 
years as instructor. He then entered the field 
of practical engineering. 


OBITUARY. 





Charles P. Brown, professor of mining and 
metallurgy at the Nevada State University, died 
in Reno recently. He had been suffering for 
about a week with typhoid fever. Deceased was 
one of the youngest men in the faculty and was 
much esteemed. 


Prof. Ulrich, director of the Otago School of 
Mines, died on May 26th. The professor, while 
gathering geological specimens on a steep hill- 
side, slipped and fell down the hill a distance 
of 100 ft., receiving injuries which proved fatal 
within a few hours. The deceased was a min- 
‘ralogist and petrologist of European reputa- 
ion. He had brought the Otago School of Mines 
to a high degree of efficiency and his loss will 
be severely felt by that institution. 


€ 
+ 
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News of the death of Robert Floorman, well 
known in the Black Hills, is reported from Nome, 
Alaska. He came to Deadwood, S. D., in 1876, 
and until 1895 was instrumental in organizing 
a number of large companies to work mines in 
the Black Hills. He left the Hills for British 
Columbia, where he mined successfully until he 
went to the Klondike. A few months ago he 
took his family to Cape Nome and there died 
of pneumonia. The remains have been sent to 
Seattle for burial. . 


John Abendroth, once a member of the firm of 
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Abendroth Brothers of New York, died July 22d 
at White Plains, N. Y., in his 76th year. He 
was born in Germany and came to this country 
when a young man. With his brothers, William 
P. and Augustus Abendroth, he formed the firm 
of Abendroth Brothers for the manufacture of 
boilers, cast iron pipe, etc., at Port Chester, 
N. Y., but withdrew from that firm in 1874 on 
account of failing health. Mr. Abendroth was 
at one time the senior member of the firm of 
Abendroth & Root, manufacturers of riveted 
pipe and tubular boilers, with works in Jersey 
City, N. J., and offices in New York City, but 
retired from business several years ago. He 
leaves a widow, 2 sons and a daughter. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
—This institution at College Station, Tex., has 
issued its 24th annual catalogue for the session 
of 1900-1901. The total number of students en- 
rolled last year was 396. The college offers 
courses in agriculture, horticulture, mechanical 
engineering, chemistry and civil engineering. 
The necessary expenses of a student for a 9 
months’ session are estimated at $140. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers.— 
The programme of the functions in London and 
Paris to which members of the society are in- 
vited is as follows: London.—By courtesy of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers: Sunday, Au- 
gust 12th, trip up the Thames by rail to a con- 
venient point, thence by electric launches, re- 
turning by same route after lunch. Monday, Au- 
gust 13th, dinner in the evening. Monday and 
Tuesday, visits will be arranged to works, etc., 
in the vicinity of London. Wednesday, August 
15th, special train to Paris. Paris.—Thursday, 
August 16th, joint meeting by courtesy of Com- 
missioner Peck in the U. S. Pavilion. Subject 
for discussion: ‘‘The Relative Advantages of 
Alternate and Continuous Currents for a Gen- 
eral Supply of Electricity, Especially with Re- 
gard to Other Interests.’”’ The special point 
which the British Committee would like to have 
discussed is: How far will interference with 
other undertakings, rather than ordinary com- 
mercial and industrial conditions, be the factor 
which will determine whether continuous or al- 
ternating currents shall be employed? 

Members are requested to register at the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S. W., and send Continen- 
tal address to McGraw Publishing Company, 
Palace of Electricity, Exposition, Paris. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Means-Fulton Iron Works will move its 
plant from Birmingham, Ala., to North Bir- 
mingham, 4 miles out. The company has begun 
work on a large plant at its side to do the 
heaviest kind of work. 


The American Engineering Works, of Chicago, 
has received from its Australian agents an order 
from the Government of West Australia for a 
large number of steel cars, 20 cu. ft. capacity, 
equipped with Anaconda wheels and axles. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company recently re- 
ceived a contract from the Russian Government 
for 2,000 tons of Krupp armor for 3 new Russian 
vessels “Alexander III.,’”’ “Orobino”’ and ‘“Orel.’’ 
The contract requires that the armor be de- 
livered in 15 months. 


The Richmond Locomotive Works recently re- 
ceived from the Finland State Railways an or- 
der for 12 16 by 24-in. 10-wheeled passenger loco- 
motives. The contract price of this order aggre- 
gates upward of $160,000. This is the third order 
for engines received by the Richmond Works 
from the Finland State Railways. 


The Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., reports the sale of a large 
hoisting plant to F. J. Mott of Denver to be 
placed on his property at Iron, Colo. Two car 
loads of gasoline engines have been received 
at the Denver headquarters of the company; 
also 2 cars at the Salt Lake office. 


The Boston representatives of the Ingersoll- 
Sergeant Drill Company have sent to the New- 
foundland Copper Constructing Company at 
Nipper’s Harbor, N. F., a mining machinery out- 
fit, comprising an air compressor, rock drills 
and the usual auxiliary equipment. Another 
order was for 3 compressors from a Barre, Vt., 
quarry. 


Furnace B of the Edgar Thomson works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Braddock, Pa., has 
been blown out preparatory to being rebuilt. 
This stack is the oldest one at the plant, and 
has been making ferro-manganese and spiegelei- 
sen during the past few years, having a capacity 
of about 300 tons a day. This will be increased 
to 500 tons when rebuilt. 


The Republic Iron and Steel Company is rush- 
ing work on its third blast furnace at Thomas, 
Ala., to complete it this year. The furnace will 
have the largest capacity of any in the State 
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when completed. The company is also construct- 
ing 400 new coke ovens at Thomas. Coal mines, 
limestone quarries and ore mines belonging to 
this company in Alabam are being enlarged. 


Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., report that their general business is 
still good and that they are receiving many or- 
ders for Helmet oil and are now making ship- 
ments to Colorado, Dakota, Montana, California 
and other Western points. The firm has just 
received orders for 2 complete shop equipments 
to go to India, including lathes, chucks, drills, 
screw plates. Gardner die stocks, Helmet. oil, 
ete., and is receiving many orders for Gardner 
grinders. 


The meeting of the stockholders of the Pratt 
& Whitney Company for the purpose of acting 
on the proposition of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company for reorganization of the concern did 
not result in the accomplishment of anything, 
and the meeting was adjourned until August 
16th. There was scarcely any opposition to the 
reorganization scheme, but only 16,910 shares, 
including 10,412 preferred and 6,498 common, were 
represented out of the total capital stock of 
27,500 shares. 


The M. C. Bullock Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, Ill, states that it has just sold a 
diamond drill to the Government of Chile and 
another to the Government of Nova Scotia. 
Within 30 days the firm has sent diamond drills 
to Turkey, Japan, Spain, Chile and various parts 
of the United States. It also shipped a com- 
pressor and rock drill plant to the Sea of Azof, 
2 mine ventilators to West Virginia, hoisting 
plants to the Black Hills, S. D., Mesabi Range, 
Minn., and the Illinois coal fields; a Willans en- 
gine to Massachusetts. 


V. A. Kajevnikoff, Chief Engineer of the Me- 
chanical Department of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, recently placed an order with the Haz- 
ard Wire Rope Company, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
for $3,500 worth of wire rope; with the Pedrick & 
Ayer Company, of Philadelphia, for a large trav- 
eling head-shaping machine, complete, with 2 
tables; with the Crane Company, of Chicago, for 
several thousand feet of steam pipe and fittings; 
with the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., for 4 car-loads of pumps, and 
with the Frank M. Pierce Engineering Company, 
of New York City, for 6 60-H. P. internally fired 
tubular portable boilers for the Rand Drill Com- 
pany’s air compressors and drill plants, recently 
mentioned in this column. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Insoloid Fuse Company of Denver, Colo., 
is sending out printed matter calling attention 
to the superior safety of ‘“‘Insoloid’’ fuse as com- 
pared with ordinary double taped fuse, and its 
value in firing wet holes. 


The Ericsson Telephone Company is sending 
out from its New York office descriptive pam- 
phlets giving interesting information about va- 
rious points relating to the Ericsson system. 
No. 4 tells about Ericsson metallic switchboards. 


The Finlayson automatic aerial wire rope 
tramway for transporting coal, ore, timber, dirt, 
etc., is described in circulars sent out by the 
manufacturers, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. This tramway, it is 
claimed, can be operated by 1 man, loads and 
— automatically and has a perfect grip 
clip. 


Users of concrete can find interesting infor- 
mation in a 20-page pamphlet published by the 
Ransome & Smith Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which describes Ransome’s patent concrete mix- 
ers. These mixers are of 2 types, the drum and 
the continuous mixer. The drum mixer, which 
is described at length, is stated to be so built 
that it can be set up and put at work within 5 
minutes of its arrival at any point. This mill is 
built in several sizes. With the 12 horse mill, it 
is claimed, 8 men can accurately measure, mix 
and deliver at side of mill material for 175 cu. 
yds. of concrete per day of 10 hours. 


The California Portland Cement Company is- 
sues what it calls “a handbook of useful infor- 
mation for cement users.’”’ This is an attractive 
34-page pamphlet telling about the company’s 
Portland cement works near Colton, Cal., which 
are stated to have a capacity of 300 bbls. of 
cement., or 500 bbls. of lime, daily. Neat half- 
tone cuts show how the company’s cement has 
been used in tunnel work, for the foundations 
of engines, in the construction of mills and 
other buildings, for making cement pipe, ete. 
The pamphlet will be found of interest by ce- 
ment users, for it contains information about 
the proportion in concrete mixtures for various 
purposes, the amount of material needed, ete. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED, 








If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 
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We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘“‘Enginering and Mining Journal’’ 
are not. brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 
kind. 


QENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ALABAMA. 
Franklin County. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company 
has purchased the brown iron ore lands worked 
by the Messrs. Adler Brothers, in the neighhbor- 
hood of Russellville, in the northwestern part 
of the State. Russellville is not far from Shef- 
field and Florence, where the Sloss Company has 
some furnaces, and the ore is used at these 
works. It is reported that the company paid 
$250,000 for the lands. 


ALASKA. 


United States Consul McCook at Dawson, N. 
W. T., says: “Favorable reports have been re- 
ceived here concerning Forty Mile mining camp. 
The Tanana district is creating quite a stir 
and dividing honors with the Koyukuk country. 
Men who have come from the Tanana claim they 
can get from 10 to 30c. of pay dirt to the pan, 
and, as they are working in summer diggings 
with only from 2 to 3 ft. to bed rock, it is as 
good as $1 a pan where one has to go 25 ft. 
to bed rock. Many who left here with horses 
to take them overland from Fort Yukon to the 
Koyukuk found it hard work to cross the low, 
marshy country in that section, and, hearing of 
the good prospects in the Tanana, changed their 
course and went to the new find, which is about 
125 miles from Circle City, directly south. Great 
dissatisfaction was expressed at Dawson this 
spring after the wash-up by miners who worked 
for men who leased mining claims from the own- 
ers. The laymen sign contracts to work so many 
feet of the claim during the season, the owner 
to receive 50% of the gold coming out of the 
claim, the lessee agreeing that all men working 
the property will be employed under a written 
contract, by which the men promise not to hold 
the claim in any way liable for their wages. It 
unfortunately has turned out in hundreds of 
eases that the cost of working the claims has 
taken more than 50% of the output, the lessees’ 
share. The men employed on ihe claims have 
thus been deprived of the wages they expected. 
Laymen on rich claims do very well, but the 
majority of Klondike claims cannot be worked 
on a 50% basis with the current rate of wages.” 


Cape Nome. 


The United States Treasury Department has 
caused a letter from a trustworthy correspond- 
ent to be published which gives the following 
particulars of the goldfields: ‘‘The only place 
where any gold is being taken out is between 
the beach and the tundra. There men are only 
making day’s wages of from $7 to $10 a day. 

“This place is only about % of a mile long, 
and it is all taken up by about 500 men. It is 
now nearly all worked out. I, with thousands 
of others, had been led to believe that after 
a winter or after any storm the beach would be 
just as good as it was originally. That is not 
so. When once worked out, the beach there is 
done for. While at Nome I talked with men 
who had come from points as far as 50 miles 
below the camp. They told me they had found 
nothing, and they were going further north. 
I talked, too, with men who had come from 
points far up the beach, but they declared there 
was nothing up there, and they were going 
down the beach. So it seems that the whole 
stretch is nearly all worked out. 

“Now, concerning the creeks, Anvil Creek is 
the richest. There is no wood in Nome, as there 
is in the Klondike, and coal is $60 a ton on the 
beach, while the cost of refreighting it over to 
the Anvil Creek is 12c. a pound. You can fig- 
ure how rich the ground must be to stand such 
costs. 

“No one estimates that more than 300 hands 
are at work on Anvil Creek, with as many more 
each on Snow, Glacier and Dexter Creeks, a to- 
tal of perhaps 1,500 men. When I left on June 
20th 20,000 men were in the district and the only 
work was in unloading or putting up new build- 
ings. The former task kept about 500 men 
busy and the building employed about 300. Be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 were arriving daily. 

“There are far more destitute people at Nome 
than people on the outside know of. I know 
that the “San Blas” had steerage bunks num- 
bered up to 390, and over 100 were in the cabin, 
while there were also about 20 stowaways. On 
the “Aberdeen” they told me that they had 
about 20 stowaways and no doubt every boat 
had a great many stowaways. I spoke to doz- 
ens of men, and they told me that they had 
no food, but expect to go to work when they 
reach Nome. 

“A meal costs from $1 to $1.50, coffee and pie 
or three crullers 25¢e., a bed from $2 to $3, or 
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when you furnish your own blankets, from $1 
to $1.50. Canned goods are 50c. a can, bread 
25c. a loaf, fresh meats from 75c. to $1 a lb., and 
other things in proportion. For water, the cost 
was 25c. for 4 buckets, and wood was nearly all 
gone except at a point several miles down the 
beach. Even the little to be found there was 
half rotten and water-soaked. Coal oil is $7 a 
case, and lumber $150 for dry and $125 for 
green per 1,000. The water wells I saw were 
from 12 to 15 ft. deep and are sure to be con- 
taminated by all of these people being huddled 
together. When I left there were tents 20 deep 
and about 3 miles long. There are no induce- 
ments for the steamship companies to send their 
vessels back again for a ‘busted’ mob. The way 
to tell a good camp is by the gold in circulation. 
In 8 days I saw only 1 man pay for a purchase 
with dust. When I asked him about it he said 
it was from the Klondike.” 


ARIZONA. 
Cochise County. 


Commonwealth.—The plans for the new mill at 
Pearce to replace the one destroyed by fire some 
weeks ago are now well under way, and R. A. 
F. Penrose, manager of the property, is in Den- 
ver, Colo., giving his personal attention to the 
preparation of the drafts. Men are at work 
clearing away the ruins and as soon as the 
specifications are finished the work on the ma- 
chinery will commence, though it is not expected 
that it will be completed under 6 months. Few 
changes will be made in the construction of the 
mill, as it had been partially reconstructed only 
a short time before the fire. 

Penal County. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Golden Rule Copper Company.—This company 
is being organized in New York City and Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. According to statements of J. D. 
Burgess, who is to act as manager of the com- 
pany’s interests in Arizona, the property is situ- 
ated on the north slope of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains. The development done shows a wide 
quartz vein carrying copper sulphides showing 
gold and silver values. The company contem- 
plates opening the vein and putting up a concen- 
trating plant. 


Ray Copper Mines.—This company has tempo- 
rarily closed down its plant near Riverside ow- 
ing to the failure of the gasoline engines to give 
the power required to run the mill. Develop- 
ment work at the mine has been temporarily 
suspended as there is sufficient ground opened 
up, it is said, to run the present mill several 
years. It will probably only be a short time 
before the company is able to replace the en- 
gines. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

In the vicinity of Jackson and Amador City 
there is considerable activity in mining. At the 
Oneida the water is out of the old shaft and 
the mill is rapidly nearing completion. Sinking 
still continues at the Peerless, the shaft now 
being down 330 ft. with a strong vein of good ore 
in the bottom. Work still progresses at the Ar- 
gonaut notwithstanding the litigation with the 
Kennedy Company. Low grade ore is being 
milled at the Keystone at a profit. The ore 
shoots are extensive and the management can 
look forward to regular dividends. The under- 
ground work at the Bunker Hill is expected to 
develop good ore bodies. 

Butte County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Trout.—The 3 compartment shaft at 
this mine on the South Fork of the Feather 
River, 4 miles from Lumpton, is down 125 ft. 
A ditch is to be built from the river, which will 
carry 2,000 miners’ inches of water to be used 
to run the quartz mill, the sawmill and other 
machinery. More stamps are to be added soon. 

Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Angels.—In the shaft below the 700-ft. level, 
an 18-in. vein of extremely rich ore has been 
struck. The property adjoins the Utica Mine 
on the north. 

Golden Gate.—The shaft at this mine near 
Angels Camp, is down 75 ft. on a good ledge, 
said to mill $11 per ton free gold and to carry 
high-grade sulphurets. 

El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Omo.—The force of 8 men employed at this 
mine east from Fairplay, has been increased 
and work has started on a new tunnel near the 
level of the river that will tap the ledge at a 
depth of 1,200 ft. The vein in No. 3 tunnel will 
average about 5 ft. wide. The 10-stamp mill 
is crushing ore from this tunnel. 

Ribbon Rock.—Sinking has been discontinued 
temporarily at this mine 2% miles south from 
Placerville, but the drifts are being run from the 
200-ft. level, both north and south on the ledge. 
The south drift is in 50 ft. and the north 20 
ft., the entire face of the drifts being in good 
milling ore. 
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Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Randsburg District.—The Buckboard Mine will 
have a 10-stamp mill and a pipe line from 
Cuddeback Lake to the mine. The drift on the 
300-ft. has opened up a good ore body. 


Mono County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dunderberg.—At this mine at Coleville, 12 
miles south from Bridgeport, a large vein of 
high-grade ore is said to have been developed. 
The property, which is opened up by a long tun- 
nel and several hundred feet of drifts, is owned 
by an English company. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The cyanide works at Pine Grove, used to 
work the Wilson tailings, has made the final 
clean-up and closed down. The plant is to be 
removed to Grass Valley, where the company 
has a lot of low-grade ore. 


Champion Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 
—This company has begun to build a new sand 
plant below its mine on Deer Creek to work 
the mill tailings. These plants at other mines 
in this district have proved very successful. 

Lone Star.—This mine, together with the 
Franklin and Goose-Neck mines, all of Willow 
Valley district, are being developed by Haskins 
& Eldridge, mining men, who recently returned 
from Mexico. 


Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mammoth Bar.—The working force of 30 men 
employed at this placer mine on Middle Fork of 
the American River, 5 miles east from Auburn, 
is to be increased to 60 men as soon as room 
can be made for them. The property is worked 
by hydraulic elevators. Electric lights are used 
at night. 

Polar Star.—This drift and placer mine in 
Dutch Flat is tied up by an enjoinder suit 
brought by the County of Sutter, and an in- 
junction has been issued by Judge Davis of 
Marysville, although the owner has complied 
with the law in regard to restraining dams and 
the Debris Commission has given a permit to 
hydraulic. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
_ The new bridge across the Sacramento River 
is now open for traffic, and from present indi- 
cations is destined to be well patronized. The 
bridge is built on the Pratt truss pattern, with 
a 120-ft. span, and two 90-ft. end spans. 

Bully Hill.—A strike is reported at these mines. 
A large body of copper ore being encountered 
in the lower tunnel, which is in 1,100 ft. This 
tunnel is 300 ft. below the other works and will . 
open up an immense ore body. 


Mountain Copper Company, Limited.—It is re- 
ported that this company is about to begin ex- 
periments with crude oil instead of wood as fuel 
at the smelters and the Ropp roasters. 


Oro Fino.—A contract has been let to extend 
the 300-ft. tunnel 100 ft. further to the shaft, 
where a connection will be made 240 ft. below 
the surface. This property near Shasta is owned 
by Behrens & Livesay. : 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Greenhorn Blue Gravel No. 2.—Work on this 
drift mine south from Yreka is to start up again 
on a large scale. A larger pump will be installed. 
Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Loftus.—M. Cronin of Sacramento has pur- 
chased a % interest in this mine near Abrams, 
from T. J. Loftus. They are making prepara- 
tions to put in 2 Huntington mills at once. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Accident.—Work on this claim at Big Oak 
Flat, being the west extension of the Longfel- 
low, has been resumed. Pay ore will probably 
be encountered very soon. 


Blue & White Star.—These mines on the North 
Fork are being developed by a tunnel which is 
now in the mountain about 275 ft. The vein is 
said to average 10 ft. wide, carrying ore averag- 
ing $9 per ton. The management intends to 
erect a mill soon. 

Consolidated Eureka.—At this quartz mine at 
Carters stoping is being carried on between the 
1,500 and 1,400-ft. levels of the Deadhorse claim. 
Fair grade ore is sent to the mill. 


Gerrymander.—In the tunnel at this mine 
near Sonora, a 2%4-ft. ledge of good ore has been 
uncovered. This tunnel is* 500 ft. north of the 
old shaft. 


Grizzly.—At this mine on the East Lode, the 
shaft is being sunk by contract from the 700 to 
the 800-ft. levels. The drift run from the 700-ft. 
encountered the old Grizzly shoot. The ore con- 
tinues good. 


Hampton.—A tunnel is being run 240 ft. to 
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crosscut the ledge at a depth of 300 ft. The mine 
is near Jeffersonville. 

Spring Gulch.—The Arendt Brothers, who have 
14 men employed, are working this property 2% 
miles southeast from Carters, between Big Can- 
yon and the North Fork of the Tuolumne River. 
The 6-stamp mill is crushing about 12 tons of 
ore per day. T. W. Willett is superintendent. 


Sunnyside.—On the mountain slope on this 
property located one mile south from Marlow 
Diggings, a crosscut tunnel has been driven 175 
ft. in giving about the same amount of backs. 
The drift now being run on the ledge shows 3 
ft. of ore, which will average $10 per ton free 
gold, besides 2% fair grade sulphurets. Baker 
Brothers of Carters are the owners. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder County. 


Bonanza.—Sutton & Rose, who are working 
this mine under bond and lease, have had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the water out of 
the shaft and are now driving the west drift 
on the 110-ft. level. 


Mogul Tunnel.—This tunnel, at Eldora, is be- 
ing driven steadily forward, and is now in al- 
most 3,600 ft. J. A. Gilfillan is manager. 

Revenge.—This Eldora mine is working 2 
shifts, and about a ton a day of high-grade ore 
is sacked. George Ticehurst and J. A. L. Camp- 
bell, of New York, visited the mine a few days 
ago. 

Terror.—In the 120-ft. drift of this mine tel- 
luride ore, showing streaks of sylvanite, is being 
taken out. 

Village Belle.—Two sets of leasers are working 
in this Eldora mine. Another shipment of ore 
has been made. 

Gilpin County. 

Cook Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has ordered an electric locomotor to haul ore 
ears from the Cook Mine through Bobtail and 
Bates Hill tunnels to the new 80-stamp mill at 
Black Hawk. The locomotor will have a capac- 
ity of 25 tons, and will be delivered some time 
in August. This will be the first electric loco- 
motor introduced in the mines in the northern 
part of the State. A 25-ton machine has been 
in use for some time in the Revenue Tunnel of 
the Caroline Mining Company of Ouray. The 
big Camp Bird Mine of Ouray will introduce 
a 50-ton machine at an early day, and the Big 
Five combination at Ward, and the Mogul Tun- 
nel at Eldora, Boulder County, are contemplat- 
ing the introduction of electric haulage. 

Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Zinc Shipments.—Jacobson & Company, of 
New York, make another zinc shipment this 
week of 1,500 tons of zinc ore and concentrates 
to Europe. Most of the stuff comes from the 
Maid & Henrietta. 

Benton Mining Company.—T. S. Wood controls 
this company, which has begun operations in 
Adelaide Park and on the Park claim. A drift 
shows encouraging indications. 

Capitol Hill Mining Company.—This new in- 
corporation is to operate the down-town terri- 
tory west of Harrison avenue and known as the 
Neusitz Placer. C. W. Dennison is at the head 
of the enterprise. 


Dinero.—This property, in charge of C. E. Mul- 
loy, is the biggest producer in the St. Kevin sec- 
tion at present. Six sets of lessees are at work. 
In the past the property paid dividends of $800,- 
000. 

Elva Elma.—This Breece Hill property is to be 
developed by a company headed by Frank Will- 
iams. The new shaft is to be sunk to contact. 
Some excellent finds have been made in the old 
workings. 

Fortune.—The big new plant of machinery 
will be in position August 5th. The shaft is 
now down 670 ft. and some very good ore is 
taken out. The present operators have a lease 
on the Fortune and Penfield mines, with a $50,- 
000 bond. 

Home Extension Company.—This new con- 
cern going after the extension of the Home Min- 
ing Company ore shoots started work. A fine 
plant of machinery is to be purchased to take 
the place of the one put in for temporary use. 
Most of the stock of the company is held in 
Boston, but 60,000 shares at 25c. a share were 
sold here last week. 

Home Mining Company—Sinking the Penrose 
shaft 80 to 100 ft. is progressing satisfactorily. 

-Shipments for the present will come from the 
Starr & Bon Air claims. 


Maid of Erin Silver Mines Company.—Twenty- 
eight sets of sub-lessees are operating this ter- 
ritory and have increased shipments to 325 tons 
a day, the heaviest output in the history of the 
Leasing Company. A large portion of this is 
zinciferous ore. 

New Monarch Combination.—Important new 
work is under way on all 3 claims of the com- 
pany, while 75 tons a day of copper sulphides are 
coming from the Winnie shaft. 


Rose Bud.—The operators of this Empire 
Gulch property report a strike of high-grade 
carbonate ore. The shaft is down 70 ft. 


Silver Moon.—At 70 ft. in the new shaft a feed- 
er to the main vein has been encountered which 
assays 1 oz. in gold and 28 oz. silver. 


San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Big Ten.—Russell & Airy have encountered a 
rich streak of petzite ore in a barren quartz 
vein at a depth of 165 ft. 


Crooke Tramway.—The route for this tram- 
way, to connect the North Star Mine with the 
railroad, is being surveyed and work will begin 
soon. 


Irene.—Leasers shipped 24 tons of ore recently 
carrying 155 oz. silver, 138% copper and 21% lead. 


Little Annie.—Lee & Paul have opened up a 
2-ft. vein, carrying high values in gold and 
silver. 


Silver Lake.—One of the new Heine safety 
boilers has been received for the Silver Lake 
power plant near Silverton, and 2 more will ar- 
rive shortly. 


San Miguel County. 


According to reports there is more activity in 
all the districts of this county than for years. 
In Gold King basin there are now more than 
200 men at work, the greater number being em- 
ployed by the Bessie, Gold King, Alta and Four 
Metals property. The same conditions are ob- 
servable in Turkey Creek and Prospect basins, 
where large numbers of men are employed. The 
Suffolk properties give employment to about 25 
men, and an increase in the mill now pending 
will result in a large increase of this force. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Eagle Ore Sampling Works, between the 
Midland Terminal and the Florence & Cripple 
Creek railroad tracks, near Goldfield, will be 
ready to treat ore in a few days. 


Anaconda.—The news of the reorganization of 
this company is welcome here. It has a capitali- 
zation of 2,000,000 shares, at $1 a share, par 
value. Part of the new stock will be exchanged 
for old and part will probably go toward satis- 
fying the company’s debts. The officers are: 
Adolphus Zang, president; J. T. Milliken, vice- 
president; T. J. Campbell, secretary and man- 
ager; A. E. Carleton, treasurer; W. B. Milliken, 
D. Rubidge and Geo. Stahl, directors. 


Blue Chimes.—W. S. Stratton has purchased 
this claim in Poverty Gulch and the Lonely 
Fractions on Bull Hill, from the Big Four Gold 
Mining Company; also the O. K. and New Zea- 
land lodes, and portions of the Zenobia, Mollie 
McGuire, Favorite and Hidden Treasure lodes 
on Bull Hill; the purchase price being $255,000. 


Bull Hill & Straub Mountain.—The injunction 
suit between the stockholders and directors of 
the Bull Hill & Straub Mountain Company will 
likely be settled in a few days. The Woods In- 
vestment Company has purchased a controlling 
interest in the property. 


Cripple Creek Mining and Development Com- 
pany.—Mr. Stratton and others have organized 
this company, with a capital of $10,000,000, to 
mine and operate in the Cripple Creek district. 

The idea has gained prevalence that Geo. Mil- 
ton’s suit against Stratton’s Independence Com- 
pany (Limited) will not amount to much. 


First Chance.—Heavy sulphide ore has been 
discovered on this claim on Mineral Hill. This 
is of interest, as nearly all the ore in the dis- 
trict is telluride. 


Independence Town and Mining Company.— 
A compromise has been effected between this 
company and the Wilson Creek Mining and 
Milling Company, and a new company formed, 
known as the Independence Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, in which shares were allotted 
the various interested parties. It is the inten- 
tion of the new company to develop the property, 
which consists of about 47 acres of valuable 
ground. 


Tremont County. 


Rocky Mountain Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany.—Howard Paschal of Chicago, formerly a 
prominent Butte attorney, is promoting this 
company of Chicago and Denver men, which is 
building a smeltery at Florence. The plant 
at first will consist of 2 furnaces, with a united 
capacity of from 550 to 600 tons of ore daily, 
but machinery, dust chambers and power will 
be installed for a plant of twice that size. The 
officers of the company are: Charles Foster of 
Ohio, president: William E. Johnston of Den- 
ver, Colo., 1st vice-president; A. H. Danforth, 
2d vice-president; W. Kopfer, secretary; W. K. 
Johnson of Chicago, manager; Robert Billings, 
general ore purchasing agent; George E. Ross- 
Lewin of Cripple Creek, treasurer; Dr. Franklin 
R. Carpenter, consulting engineer and metallur- 
gist, and Howard Paschal, keeper of records. 
The general offices will be in Denver, with a 
branch office in Florence. 





IDAHO. 
Custer County. 


Brown Bear.—The sale of this group of cop- 
per-gold claims in the Blackbird district, 60 
miles north of Challis, is reported. The Brown 
Bear vein is said to be 150 ft. wide, and devel- 
oped to a depth of 200 ft., and a 150-ft. crosscut 
at the bottom of the shaft is said to show an 
average value of over $15 in gold and copper. 
The gangue of the vein is impregnated with 
heavy sulphide and native copper. The prop- 
erty, it is reported, was sold for $37,000 cash. 
The deal was put through by F. S. Wright, of 
Salmon City. 


Idaho County. 


Big Buffalo.—Charles Sweeny, of Spokane, who 
is a partner in the Buffalo Hump syndicate, has 
purchased a 5-drill compressor for the Big Buf- 
falo Mine at Buffalo, from the Rand Drill Com- 
pany and two 40-H. P. boilers. The plant will 
also be used in the development of the syndi- 
cate’s other Buffalo Hump property, the Vesu- 
vius. It is expected that the plant will be in 
operation within 25 days. 


Owyhee County. 


Baxter Gulch Bonanza.—This claim is being 
worked under bond by J. H. Hutchinson, who 
has men running a 400-ft. cross-cut tunnel to 
cut the Great Republic lode. The tunnel is now 
in 200 ft. Lewis Sorensen is in charge. 


De La Mar Mining Company.—According to 
the detailed monthly report of manager D. B. 
Huntley the total amount of ore milled in June 
was 4,059 tons, which asayed $9.81 gold and $1.25 
silver; the tailings assaying $2.08 gold and 66c. 
silver. The cyanide product of the mill was 
$34,110. The tailings plant treated 5,079 tons 
that assayed $4.61 gold and $1.32 silver before 
treatment and 838c. gold and 63c. silver after 
treatment, the cyanide product being $22,530. 
The cost of operating the tailings plant was $7,- 
350. The estimated profit for the month is $20,- 
166. 


Red Jacket.—This claim, near Silver City, is 
being opened by Sonneman & Branscombe, of 
Spokane. Some good ore is reported found. 


Shoshone County. 


Thrasher & Company have had their tailings 
plant near Wallace in partial operation to find 
what alterations are necessary. The most se- 
rious fault yet found is that the screens are too 
coarse. Two vanners are installed. Only 2 men 
will be needed to run the plant continuously and 
aside from their labor the running expense will 
be light, as there is no outlay except keeping 
the flume and tanks in repair. 


Morning Mining Company.—The machinery 
for this company’s air-compressor at the mouth 
of Grouse Gulch, near Mullan, is being deliv- 
ered. The plant will be driven by 3 Pelton 
wheels, two 11-ft. and one 32-ft., the latter being 
the largest wheel of its class ever made, it is 
claimed. The 3 wheels will all be on the same 
shaft, the large one driven by the water from 
Boulder Creek and the smaller ones by the South 
Fork and Grouse Creek. The capacity of the 
plant will be 100 drills, and the compressed air 
will be converted to the mine by a pipe line 2%4 
miles long. For the present it will be carried 
over the mountain to the mine, although event- 
ually it will enter the mine through the new 2- 
mile tunnel which is being driven from the mill 
level. A branch line will also furnish air for 
— tunnel during the time required to com- 
plete it. 


MARYLAND. 


The miners’ strike in the Georges Creek dis- 
trict, on since April, during which the miners 
have lost $1,000,000 in wages and the railroad 
companies nearly $3,000,000 in freight traffic, was 
practically broken on August 1st. More than 
1,200 men have gone to work and operations 
have been resumed in every mine in the region. 


MICHIGAN. 


Copper—Houghton County. 


Baltic.—Captain Thomas Rawlins has resigned 
his position at this mine. 

Calumet & Hecla.—A contract to build a large 
sand wheel has been awarded to the Messrs. 
Robert Poole & Son Company of Baltimore, Md. 
The wheel will be 65 ft. in diameter, and will 
revolve on a steel axle 5 ft. in diameter. Form- 
ing a part of the 30-ft. face of the wheel will be 
buckets to lift the sand and water. 

The company has bought all the pine lands 
owned by the Shell Lake Lumber Company in 
Chippewa and Bruce counties, for $650,000 cash. 
a. deal includes a mill plant and docks at Shell 
wake. 

Elm River.—A new lode, about 1,000 ft. east of 
the Winona lode, has been located on this prop- 
erty. 

Franklin.—It is stated that the sludge mill 
of T. G. Mays in operation on the Franklin 
sands has secured concentrates assaying 55% 
— by passing the sands through the mill 
wice. 


Iron Mountain.—This company recently let a 
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contract for 3,000,000 ft. of hemlock timber to 
John Phillips of Allouez. 


Tamarack.—This company has begun work on 
a@ new steel rock and shafthouse for No. 5 shaft 
adjoining the Whiting shaft of the Calumet & 
Hecla. It is expected the lode will be reached 
this coming fall. The dimensions of the rock 
house will be about 104 ft. by 62 ft. Eight huge 
rock crushers will be installed, which are to be 
run by a tandem compound Corliss condensing 
engine built by the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company. 

Wolverine.—This mine has received a cargo of 
1,200 tons of coal. 


Copper—Ontonagon County. 


Halliwell.—_A diamond drill is to be set up at 
this mine, in the Porcupine Mountain district. 
Last season this company did considerable ex- 
ploring, exposing 2 veins, known as the Mass 
and the Butler veins, both containing consider- 
able copper. The property is on sections 27 and 
28, T. 51, R. 42, almost within a stone’s throw of 
Lake Superior. 


Mass Consolidated.—The contract for the con- 
struction of the stamp mill at Oguira, on Ke- 
weenaw Bay, was let to the Wisconsin Bridge 
and Iron Works. The mill will accommodate 2 
stamps, only one of which will be installed and 
will measure about 90 by 200 ft. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Riverside.—The Oliver Iron Company has de- 
cided to begin sinking at this mine, 6 miles 
west from Republic. Ever since work has re- 
sumed there some months ago operations were 
confined to installing new machinery, clearing 
up the workings and exploring underground. 
Two diamond drills have been operated there 
the past 3 or 4 months, which are to be removed. 
Both shafts are to be sunk; one is now 156 ft. 
deep and the other 211 ft. The old drifts do 
not show up enough ore to warrant further de- 
velopment without sinking. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The State has come to the conclusion that 
the Duluth & Iron Range road has dallied over 
the selection of its land grant, and has given 
it till September list to clean up its selections. 
The road has delayed a long time, and has in 
some cases been able to select lands much more 
to its satisfaction than before developments had 
shown the value of- surrounding lots. 


There has been a drop in miners’ wages and 
unskilled men now average about $1.75, and 
miners to correspond. At this the pay is better 
than for years, the past few months excepted. 
There will be employment this winter to most all 
the men likely to be in the region. 


Shipments will show an increase over last year 
to August ist of about 1,100,000 tons from Min- 
nesota mines. The Duluth & Iron Range is 
about 250,000 tons ahead of last year, with a 
total of 1,850,000 tons. The Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern has not shipped so much as during 
June, when it made a record-breaking move- 
ment of 607,000 tons. There is plenty of lake 
tonnage, in spite of the idleness of the Rocke- 
feller fleet. 


Explorations are now under way on the Me- 
sabi as follows: By E. J. Longyear, 12 drills; 
E. F. Sweeney, 6; Cole & McDonald, 15; Chand- 
ler Iron Company, 9; and Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, several more. Six of the Chandler drills 
are in 58-20; several of the contract and Minne- 
sota company drills are in 59-14. 


Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Geo. C. Howe, who has been exploring for a 
year or more in the n w of the n w of section 25, 
T. 58, R. 17, has decided to open a mine there. 
He has a lease on a favorable royalty and mini- 
mum from Pettit & Robinson, of Minneapolis, 
and has shown up about 1,500,000 tons of good 
coarse ore, chiefly Bessemer. A station called 
Bender has been established at the mine, which 
is half-way between Weimar and McKinley. 


In the same neighborhood as the Howe, E. C. 
Garlick, of Cleveland, has been exploring for 
a long time, and has found ore. Some of the 
members of the Biwabik Mining Company are 
interested with him. A little more than 2 miles 
southwest of the Howe location G. A. St. Clair 
has begun work and will ship ore this year. 
His property is close to the Genoa in section 
33, T. 58, R. 17. 


Messrs. Fay, Chisholm and Mitchell have op- 
ened a find of coarse Bessemer ore in section 
28, T. 58, R. 20, which they have under lease. 


The village of Sharon is being built on the 
south part of the mining location of the Sharon 
Steel Company in T. 58, R. 19, surrounded by 
some of the finest ore bodies of the range. 

American Mining Company.—This company 
has begun stripping part of its Sauntry ore 
body, % mile southeast of the present opening, 
and will mine there by steam shovel. The ore 
is higher in iron and lower in phosphorus than 
where shipments have been made. All stripping 
will be done by the company. 
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Chandler Iron Company.—This company has 
been working a 160-acre tract on sections 22, 23 
and 27, T. 58, R. 20, owned by P. H. Rahilly of 
Lake City, and has opened a fine ore body. It 
has about 15,000,000 tons of a Bessemer ore, 
coarse and granular, under some 100 ft. of sur- 
face, and will be one of the best mines of the 
range. The original lessees from Rahilly get 
$150,000 as a bonus. The lease is for 35 years, 
at 20c. a ton royalty, and 100,000 tons minimum 
output. The Duluth & Iron Range will probably 
be extended to the location, though it is 15 
miles away and on 2 other roads. 


Clark Iron Company.—At this mine the shaft 
is but 72 ft. deep, and from No. 1 are crosscuts 
running 110 and 80 ft., with 5 drifts from these 
latter varying from 20 to 300 ft. The mine is 
rapidly being opened into a large property. 

Colonial Mining Company.—This company will 
ship about 150,000 tons this year from the Kan- 
awha and Hale, and the associated Roberts will 
ship 50,000 more. Colonial has sent out 75,000 
tons already. 


Fay.—Fire last week destroyed all the surface 
improvements but the shaft-house. The mine 
will ship nothing this year. 

Malta Iron Company.—This company has com- 
menced shipments from stockpile. 


Minnesota Iron Company.—This company is 
sinking a shaft at the new finds in T. 59, R. 14. 
The company has been extending the explora- 
tions of Moon, Vivian et al. there, and has found 
much more ore than they showed up. 

Other explorations in the same sections, by 
Kinney, Shannon and others, are discovering ore 
of good quality, both chemically and physically. 


MISSOURI. 


Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—There was a great im- 
provement in the ore market last week over the 
previous week and a large quantity of high- 
grade zinc ore sold for $28 per ton, while all 
lower grade ores were in demand at much bet- 
ter prices. There is no surplus ore on hand, all 
the ore bins having been cleaned out by the 
buyers. The Edgar Zinc Company and the Illi- 
nois Zinc Company were the heaviest purchas- 
ers, picking up all the ore they could get at 
the advanced prices. The indications are fa- 
vorable for a continuation of good prices and 
it is believed that there will be a further ad- 
vance. Lead was unchanged, selling at $21.75 
per 1,000 lbs. all the week. Following is the 
turn-in by camps of the Joplin district for the 
week ending Saturday, July 28, 1900: 


Zinc, lbs. Lead, lbs. 
1,936,840 417,350 
1,722,280 132,950 
1,130,6x0 320,690 

295,080 
806,850 
315,850 
409,640 
900,210 


Value. 
$35,899 
24,421 
Carterville 21,671 
Carthage 
Oronogo 
Webb City 
Belleville 
Aurora .. 
Central City 113,660 
St ar ers 2 6.030 
South Jackson 123,4 


Cave Springs 
Springfield 


District total.... 
Total 30 weeks... 


$134,047 
$4,838,470 


8.874,470 
281,711,050 


982,760 
32,681,770 


During the corresponding week last year top 
grade zinc ore sold for $45 per ton and lead 
at $27.50 per 1,000 lbs. The lead sales were less 
than last week by 95,850 lIbs., the zinc sales 
greater by 2,894,870 lbs. and the value greater 
by $118,963. For the corresponding 30 weeks 
of last year the lead sales were less than this 
year by 5,615,360 lbs., the zinc sales greater by 
23,840,010 lbs., and the value greater by $1,745,555. 
As compared with the previous week the sales 
show an increase of 1,077,300 lbs. of zinc and 
96,800 lbs. of lead and $19,920 in value. 

Transactions in mines and mineral lands con- 
tinue light, but the Zinc-Lead Company of 
America has completed the last of its prelimi- 
nary work of organization and have some of 
the finest properties in the district signed up 
for its $8,000,000 company. Mr. W. Morgan Rob- 
bins, the consulting engineer of the company, 
left Saturday night for Chicago and the east 
to confer with the fiscal agents of the com- 
pany. It is said that two of the largest trust 
companies in the country will finance the new 
organization. 

MONTANA. 
Broadwater County. 


Cc. K. Cole, of Helena; William Ulm, James 
Anderson and Thomas Hudson, of Toston, own- 
ers of some lignite mines, have bonded them to 
a company, of which Samuel Gebo, of Carbon 
County, is the organizer and general manager. 
This company is to sink on the large vein of 
lignite 500 ft., and run levels 1,000 ft. A steam 
hoist, boiler and pump are in use. The old shaft 
is down on the incline some 200 ft. and has about 
35 ft. of water in the bottom. As soon as this 
water is pumped out about 12 men will be put 
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at work. James Anderson is superintendent in 
charge of the work. 


Diamond R.—At this Neihart mill the work 
of concentrating the Moulton dump goes on 
and over 10 cars of concentrates have been 
shipped to the smelter. Bins for concentrates 
are being erected at the side of the Montana Cen- 
tral track sufficiently large to allow the concen- 
trates to dry before shipment. An additional 
Wilfley table has been put in the mill, making 
8 in all. The company is considering the addi- 
tion of machinery. The hoist is being fitted up 
with a view to opening the mine. It is said 
that a railway will be run from the lower tunnel 
of the Broadwater to the concentrator. The rail- 
way will be about 4,000 ft. long. 


Flathead County. 


According to newspaper reports, H. T. Vaugh- 
an and Henry Greenwell of Libby, while run- 
ning a tunnel through a gravel bar on Libby 
Creek to develop a quartz ledge which they 
owned on the hillside. discovered the bed of an 
old channel, which upon investigation proved to 
be very rich in gold. Several large nuggets were 
taken from the ground, and from tests made 
it is estimated that the ground assayed about 
$1 per cu. yd. 


Choteau County. 


Mission Peak Mining Company.—This Graf- 
ton, N. D., company was organized by H. W. 
Dickey, E. G. Bjornby, J. L. Torkelson, Olaf 
Peterson and H. O. Christianson of Kalispell, 
and John H. Frame and N. J. Johnson of Graf- 
ton, N. D., to do a general mining and milling 
business in the Little Rockies. The company 
has taken up its bond on the Gold Bug and Gold 
Boy group of free milling gold mines and is pre- 
paring to work them by putting in a stamp mill 
and working the tailings by cyanide process. 
A large bed of lignite coal within 6 miles of 
their mill site will be opened for fuel. The com- 
pany also proposes to dam Rock Creek Canyon 
at a convenient point above Landusky for water 
supply. The mines are developed by about 1,400 
ft. of shaft and tunnel and show up free milling 
ore of comparatively low grade, with occasional 
narrow strings of rich rock. The only other mine 
actively worked at Landusky is the Alabama 
group, owned by Higgins & Bielenberg of Deer 
Lodge, who are working 15 to 20 men. 


Gallatin County. 


Chestnut.—This mine, owned by Johnson & 
McCarthy, is at present producing from 125 to 
150 tons of coal per day, a large portion of which 
is taken by the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany. The mine is worked through a tunnel, 
but work will start soon on a double compart- 
ment shaft, a distance of 250 ft. This shaft will 
be sunk on the vein, and will greatly facilitate 
in working the property. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 


Peck Concentrator.—This plant at East Helena 
recently contracted to treat 40,000 tons of ore 
from a Butte mine, it is said. 

Meagher County. 

North Pacific.—This mine near Copperopolis 
is owned by W. W. McDowell. In the stopes 
men are drifting in opposite directions on the 
310 level and have a continuous shoot of copper 
glance ore 2 ft. thick for 60 or 70 ft. Teams are 
transporting this to Martinsdale, from whence 
it is shipped to Butte and thence to Anaconda. 
In the meantime the work of sinking the main 
shaft from 350 to 550 ft. is progressing. 


Madison County. 


Lake Shore Mining Company.—This company, 
of which E. L. Shafner of Cleveland, O., is presi- 
dent, is opening a body of free milling gold ore at 
the head of the north fork of Wisconsin Creek. 
An air compressor and machine drills have re- 
cently been purchased and are being erected at 
the mine. 


Silver Bow County. 


Anaconda.—This company has entirely done 
away with the old wooden ore cars for hauling 
ore from Butte to Anaconda, putting in large 
steel cars. The old cars had a capacity of 
30 tons each and about 65 were used in a train, 
carrying a total of 1,980 tons. Now 55 steel 
cars will form a train, carrying a total of 2,750 
tons of ore. The cars were made especially for 
the company at Pittsburg, Pa. They are light, 
yet very strong. 

Gagnon.—This mine, at Butte, has closed 
down. The Butte papers give varying reasons, 
owing to the present condition of Montana pol- 
itics. One paper asserts the shut-down is a 
political move, another that much needed re- 
pairs, which have for some time been contem- 
plated in the shaft, have necessitated the tem- 
porary suspension of work. The shaft is being 
retimbered and many other improvements will 
be made. The shaft is now down over 1,800 ft. 
and has been giving employment to nearly 300 
men. The superintendent, William Word, states 
that the suspension of work will not affect the 
smelter, there being now several thousand tons 
of ore stored at the Colorado smelter. 


Sioux Chief.—At this mine, near Butte, a new 
Ingersoll & Sergeant 5-drill air compressor has 
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been installed and a new 80-H. P. boiler. A No. 
9 Cameron pump has been placed in the 300-ft. 
level and pumps on an average 100 gals. per 
minute. The Chief shaft is down over 300 ft., 
but will not go down further until the manage- 
ment has explored the ground at the depth at- 
tained. B. I. Baldwin, the foreman, has 17 men 
at work. 

Smokehouse.—Work on this lode in the heart 
of the city of Butte has stopped until more pow- 
erful machinery is put in. The location is one 
of the oldest in Butte, but indications were so 
poor that little development work was done 
until last year. James Murray, Pat Mullins, W. 
McWhite and John Noyes incorporated in Spo- 
kane a stock company under the name of the 
Smokehouse Copper Mining Company, securing 
also the Destroying Angel and Copper Bottom 
claims adjoining. In all the company owns near- 
ly 55 acres, the owners being paid in stock of 
the company. The 4 incorporators took indi- 
vidual option on all the stock and sold the op- 
tion to Alex Tarbet of Salt Lake, and Mrs. Lulu 
Largey of Butte. The consideration was $300,000, 
$25,000 being paid down, $50,000 to be paid down 
March ist, $50,000 June 1st and the balance on 
December ist this year. Bernard Noon is trus- 
tee, the stock being held by him in escrow. The 
work has been pushed as rapidly as possible, but 
water has hampered progress. An electric pump 
has proved inadequate. The shaft is below the 
200-ft. level and will continue to at least the 
500-ft. level. 

The lead cut at the 200-ft. level is said to re- 
semble the vein of the Blue Jay. W. W. Wish- 
on, superintendent, is also superintendent of the 
Speculator and Ramsdell-Parrot mines. Cyrus 
Bell is foreman. There has only been room to 
employ 25 men so far. Alex Tarbet has just 
ordered a 50-H. P. plant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Grafton County. 

Newfound Mica Mining Company.—This com- 
pany recently organized at Bristol with Chas. F. 
Rice as manager, is working a “vein” of mica 
about 30 ft. wide. The vein filling is largely 
feldspar and smoky quartz with some beryl and 
a small vein of iron pyrite that is said to carry 
gold. The company is producing 1,000 to 2,000 
lbs. of mica in the rough per day. 

This is stated to yield about 6% of sheets cut 
2 by 3 in. or larger. About 15 or 20% of the 
mica is suitable for cutting segments and wash- 
ers for electrical work. The waste mica is said 
to sell for $18@$25 per ton; the sheet mica is 
stated to bring 35c.@$6 per lb., according to size 
of sheets. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Donna Ana County. 


Bruce Profit has struck a large lead of fine 
galena-just east of the post-office at Organ. 


Modoc.—Thousands of tons of concentrating 
ores are on the dump at this mine at Organ. 
Mundell & Casad are drilling down the gulch 
about 3,500 ft. below the mine, where, if suffi- 
cient water is developed, the company will erect 
the mill and connect it with their mine by a 
cable tram. 


Torpedo.—In this mine at Organ, 5 ft. of ore 
has been struck in a drift. Ore bins are being 
built at the south shaft. 


Grant County. 


New Mexico Development Company.—This 
company has decided to shut down the Bragaw 
Potter properties at Hanover, as the develop- 
ment work has shown the property to be not as 
good as expected. 


Lincoln County. 


Old Abe.—This mine at White Oaks is re- 
ported to be shipping some very high grade gold 
ore from a pocket recently struck. 

Santa Fe County. 


Santa Fe Copper Company.—The new smelter 
of this company above San Pedro is taking form 
and work is progressing satisfactorily. It will 
be ready to blow in shortly after the first of 
September. The company is building a road 
to shorten the distance to the mines. The com- 
pany will employ about 300 men after the smelter 
is blown in. 

NEW YORK. 
Livingston County. 

Retsof Salt Company.—The miners at this com- 
pany’s salt mine near Geneseo recently organized 
a union and are now out on a strike for higher 
wages and recognition of the union. 

OREGON. 
Baker County. 

Of the mines about Sumpter and Baker City 
the Golconda is putting in 10 more stamps and 
the Columbia has just closed a contract with the 
Risdon Iron Works of San Francisco for 10 ad- 
ditional stamps, which will soon be shipped. 

Bunker Hill.—Capt. C. H. Thompson, recently 
sold 2/3 of this group, which is the extension 
of the Golconda, for $50,000, and a 1/3 interest in 
the stock. Arrangements have been made to 
put on an air compressor and hoisting plant and 
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men will soon be developing the property. John 
F. Penhale and associates from Montreal were 
among the purchasers. Captain Thompson was 
instrumental in bringing about the consolidation 
consisting of this and the Gold Boy group, 
consisting of 7 claims which join the Bonanza 
Mine. F. J. Conroy and some Pittsburg capi- 
talists, who are heavily interested in this dis- 
trict, are associated with Captain Thompson in 
this enterprise. A contract has been let toruna 
200-ft. tunnel and three 8-hour shifts will be em- 
ployed. Captain Thompson’s headquarters are 
in Baker City. 


California.—E. F. Warner and D. L. Killen, of 
Spokane, have bonded this mine in Cable Cove, 
which is the oldest location in the district. It 
was located and worked 23 years ago, and ore 
was shipped from it running $80 per ton in gold. 
Owing to partnership disputes it shut down 2 
years ago. Warner & Killen have a bond for 
one year and have let a contract to drive a 
tunnel 700 ft. to cut the vein. 


Columbia.—This mine, one of the big produc- 
ers of the Cable Cove District, recently closed 
a contract with the Risdon Iron Works of San 
Francisco for 14 more Johnson concentrators and 
10 more stamps. This will give the Columbia a 
battery of 20 stamps and 16 concentrators. 


Ibex.—J. J. Hennessy and his partner, John 
Halberg, of Port Cliton, have purchased the 
south extension of the Ibex property owned by 
Simcoe Chapman and some Detroit people. They 
have run a tunnel 150 ft. and tapped the lead 
at 85 ft. deep, showing 12 ft. of ore, which runs 
from $1 to $12 per ton. 


Red Boy.—This mine has the foundations for 
the new shaft-house and hoisting plant ready to 
accommodate a main building 45 by 200 ft., be- 
sides leaving room for smaller buildings and a 
shaft 7 by 17 ft., with 3 compartments. The en- 
gines, hoists, pumps, air compressors and com- 
plete equipment have been purchased of Fraser 
& Chalmers in Chicago and will soon be in place 
on the ground. The 20 stamps and the cyanide 
plant are handling about 60 tons of $13 ore every 
24 hours. The new shaft will be sunk 1,500 ft. 


Union County. 


Cornucopia.—P. J. Cirkel, mine manager for 
J. E. Searles, of New York City, is to put in 
electric power at this mine. A flume 1 mile long 
has been built to convey the water to operate 
500-H. P. Pelton wheels, which will furnish pow- 
er for 4 electric motors to run air compressors, 
the mill and electric hoist. A cyanide plant is 
also being installed to reduce the tailings. The 
electric plant is furnished by the General Elec- 
tric Company and is now on the ground. Mr. 
Cirkel will visit the Yellow Jacket and other 
mines belonging to the Searles interest en route 
to the Cornucopia mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


Labor Troubles.—The situation at the Dela- 
ware & Hudson mines about Scranton and at 
Olyphant, where a shutdown has resulted by 
reason of a strike of the runners and drivers, 
shows no change. The officials of the Delaware 
& Hudson have laid off all workmen not on 
strike other than those absolutely needed to 
look after the breaker and mines and keep the 
fans running. It is also stated that the com- 
pany, fearing it cannot fill several large orders, 
has turned them over to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Company, and rush orders 
have been given by the latter to get the Cayuga, 
Holden and other breakers undergoing repairs 
into immediate operation. The company’s mines 
about Wilkes Barre continue in full operation. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The 
miners employed by this company about Scran- 
ton and in the Wyoming Valley have, it is stated, 
started to form an organization that shall be in- 
dependent of the United Mine Workers, the 
union to contain only actual employes of the 
company. This action is stated to be due to two 
causes. The anthracite mining companies, 
though always ready to deal directly with their 
men in any dispute about wages, have steadily 
refused to have dealings with outside parties, 
particularly with men from the soft coal re- 
gions, who are ignorant of conditions in the 
anthracite fields. Again, the miners themselves 
are reported distrustful of the intentions of the 
United Mine Workers, the officials of this organ- 
ization being miners of soft coal. A strike in 
the anthracite fields would give another oppor- 
tunity for soft coal to replace anthracite. Hence 
the men feel that independent action is more 
likely to bring them satisfactory results. 


Jermyn & Company.—The strike in progress at 
this company’s 2 collieries at Rendham near 
Scranton has been settled and work has been 
resumed. About 900 men and boys are employed 
at the 2 plants. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company.—This company is tearing down 
its old Locust Gap breaker at Ashland, which 
was built in 1872 and rebuilt in 1876. 

Miners from the anthracite region are still 
leaving for the bituminous fields in the western 
part of the State. 
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Bituminous Coal. 


John Kerr, of Greensburg, has bought 50,000 
acres of land in the south end of Washington 
County and a part of Green County. The pur- 
chase is reported to be made for the Mononga- 
hela River Coal and Coke Company and the 
price paid for the land is put at $1,000,000. 

The Harbison-Walker Company, of Pittsburg, 
has purchased the tract of coal underlying the 
Bentley estate, at Courtney, 3 miles below 
Mononghahela. A pit mouth is being located 
and the plans for the works marked out. The 
company expect to employ between 75 and 100 
men at once, and mine later 500 tons of coal per 
day for its own use. 


Continental Coke Company.—This company is 
at work on its No. 1 plant. This will be the 
third works of the company on its large tract of 
coal lands, No. 2 plant being located 2 miles 
west and No. 3 west of Walnut Hill. Each of 
the three works will comprise 400 ovens and be 
thoroughly equipped. 

Shamrock Coal Company.—This ¢ompany has 
been organized with A. C. Gruber, of Williams- 
port, Md., as president and treasurer, to develop 
a tract of 185 acres in Somerset County, on the 
Somerset & Cambria branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, 50 miles above Cumberland. The company 
is working an 8-ft. vein. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A train of 26 cars of coke was recently shipped 
from Lemont over the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to Sparrows Point, Md., destined for Ger- 
many. It was a special order and is the first 
coke the H. C. Frick Coke Company has sent 
to Germany for several years. The price was 
higher than the quoted prices ruling the coke 
market in the United States, but the coke is 
said to be the finest ever produced in the Con- 
nelisville region. 


A great many farmers living in Fayette Coun- 
ty have realized the mistake they made in sell- 
ing their coal land years ago. An acre of good 
coal land is supposed to make 12,000 tons of 
coke. With coke selling at $2 a ton, this would 
amount to $24,000. While the cost of mining, 
manufacturing and shipping is necessarily large, 
there is still a large profit. 

Plummer.—There is very little coal left in this 
mine at Davidson works. The Frick company 
has only a few men working there now, and 
— the coal for the ovens from Davidson 
shaft. 


Stuart Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany will open its new mines on the Somerset 
& Cambria Railroad, and will cal] the new town, 
which is about 1 mile from Dull station, Sturart. 


Washington Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company has now 1,000 men on its pay-rolls. 
They ship 200 cars of coal and coke daily. Star 
Junction is one of the model plants of the Con- 
nellsville region. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Hills Porcelain, Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—B. R. Noble, of Yale, president, Fred 
Wellington secretary and treasurer, of Detroit, 
and 4 other Michigan men are at Custer. The 
Burlington Railway Company has sent survey- 
ors to run a railway line from Custer to the 
quarries, 5 miles. This road will possibly be 
continued to the Spokane Mine, Iron Mountain 
and thence to Keystone. An expert on litho- 
graph stone is to take charge of the company’s 
quarries west of Custer. 

Chillcoot.—Milwaukee people are working this 
property east of Custer. The vein is 18 in. wide. 


Daily.—This mica mine, west of Custer, has 
been sold to Grady & Dickinson, of Custer, and 
a steam plant is being installed. A good quality 
of mica is shown in the old working. 

Mayflower.—A shaft is being sunk on the May- 
flower claim by F. C. Graydon, manager of the 
Chicago Mica Company. 

Newark.—George Jackson, of Deadwood, is 
developing this old mine west of Custer. A 
shaft is being sunk on a 4-ft. quartz vein. 


North Star.—This old mine is being developed 
by the North Star Mining Company, of Omaha, 
Neb. The shaft, now 270 ft. deep, will be sunk 
to the 300-ft. and a crosscut run to the vein. 
The North Star is close to the old Penobscot 
Mine, which, it is reported, has been sold to 
Denver parties. 


Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hardin.—James Hardin, one of the principal 
promoters of the Hardin mining companies in 
Two Bit, has left for Chicago to consolidate 
the 5 Hardin companies in one strong company. 
During the Two Bit boom, several thousand 
acres of farming land were purchased on Red 
Water, a few miles north of Deadwood. The 
company proposes to erect smelting works and 
a cyanide plant there and treat ore from Two 
Bit camp. The Original Hardin Mine is ship- 
ping steadily to the Deadwood smelter, ~ 
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Detroit & Deadwood Company.—The new 
cyanide plant on Annie creek, at the head of 
Spearfish canyon, is ready to treat ore. 


Homestake Company.—The company has hung 
up a number of stamps on account of the scar- 
city of water. The water supply of the company 
is drawn by the people of Lead and Deadwood 
for domestic purposes. The company is rushing 
work on its ditch from the headwaters of Spear- 
fish Creek. 


Reddy.—Shipments of ore are being made from 
this mine in the North Lead District, owned 
by B. E. Salmon & Son, of Lead. 

Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Benedict.—The owners of this mine, in Horn- 
blende Camp, are erecting a mill. A steam hoist 
is up and a shaft will be sunk 300 ft. James 
Cochran, at old Myersville, is running a 30-ton 
Huntington Mill 10 hours per day. He has a 
100-ft. vein of free milling ore, 15 ft. of which 
carries about $10 per ton gold. 

The new electro-chlorination plant at Mystic, 
erected by Prof. F. H. Long, of Chicago, is run- 
ning on ore from mines around the plant and 
from the Bald Mountain District, in Lawrence 
County. 

Sherman Placer.—J. C. Sherman, associated 
with New York City people, is working a placer 
mine on Rapid River, 7 miles below Pactola. 
He employs 50 men. It is 30 ft. to bedrock. A 
steam shovel is being put in. The gravel is now 
hoisted to the sluice-box by an endless chain. 
lt is said to carry about 50c. per cu. yd. The 
company owns about 6,000 ft. of river bed. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
of July 28th there were sent forward from the 
different smelteries 16 cars, or 745,579 lbs., lead- 
silver bullion; 8 cars, or 417,985 lbs, copper bul- 
lion. In the same week there were shipped from 
the different camps for treatment at smelteries 
outside of the State, 86 cars, or 3,263,480 lbs., 
lead, gold and silver ores and 16 cars, or 664,600 
lbs., copper ore. 

Bingham Copper and Gold Smeltery.—The ex- 
cavation is finished, as is the masonry. There 
will be 3 stacks and the minimum capacity will 
be 300 tons ore per diem. The structural steel 
is arriving and Manager Nutting says the plant 
will certainly be in commission before the close 
of the year. 

Marketing Cyaniding Products.—It is an ,open 
secret that the Salt Lake branch of the Argen- 
tine plant of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, which makes a specialty of hand- 
ling the product from cyaniding mills through- 
out the inter-mountain region, will shortly be 
closed. Outside of the Mercur, about 2,000 ozs. 
gold are contained in the cyanides marketed 
each month at Salt Lake, and the American 
Smelting and Refining Company has decided 
that the business does not warrant maintaining 
the Argentine branch. Several concerns are 
figuring for this business. 


: Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—In the week ending July 
27th there were sent out from the 3 rail points 
of the district 1 bar of bullion, 95 cars of ore and 
5 cars of concentrate, credited as follows: Cen- 
tennial-Eureka, 29 cars; Mammoth, 1 bar bul- 
lion, 17 cars ore; Gemini, 9 cars; Grand Central, 
8 cars; Bullion-Beck, 7 cars; Swansea, 6 cars; 
Ajax, 4 cars; South Swansea, 4 cars; Godiva, 3 
cars; TiAtic Iron, 3 cars; Carissa, 2 cars; Alaska, 
1 car; Showers, 1 car; Sunbeam, 1 car. Eureka 
Hill sent out 5 cars of concentrates. 


Ajax.—Shaft is down to 900 station. Ore ship- 
ments are maintained on the basis of past few 
months. 


Alaska.—In past fortnight 2 cars of ore were 
marketed, which showed paying values in silver 
and copper. Superintendent Talbert expects to 
make larger shipments soon. 


Centennial-Eureka.—A strike started a few 
days ago over the mine boarding house, presided 
over by a Chinaman. Superintendent Allen dis- 
charged 4 men for boisterous conduct and 50 
others refused to go to work. The next day 
more men quit and a general protest was made 
at the price charged for board, $1 per diem, and 
the lack of accommodations. Sympathy of the 
town is with the men. Matters, probably, will 
be adjusted shortly. : 

Lilly.—J. W. McIntosh has just secured a 
year’s lease and it is reported that operations 
will begin at once. The property has been tied 
up by litigation and the announcement that this 
is settled is good news. 


Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston Consolidated.—A report is current that 
the concentrating plant for the copper porphyry 
is soon to be built. At the Salt Lake office it 
is said nothing is known on this head. On the 
Old Stewart ground 3% copper is being opened. 





Fortune.—The mill is turning out a goodsmelter 
product of 21% lead, 11 ozs. silver and 60c. gold, 
with about 25% excess iron. There is a large 
tonnage of crude material. 

Last Chance.—It is said that a sale is consum- 
mated to Chicago parties for $75,000 and that 
Cc. J. Hodge will be here early in August, when 
the property will be turned over to the new 
owners. 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Daly-West.—Shipments are not crowded, in the 
hope that lead will soon rule higher, but ex- 
ploration goes ahead and the reserves are being 
augmented. 


Ontario.—An inquirer asks if there is any rea- 
son at the mines for stopping the dividend. Ap- 
parently not. The Marsac Mill is affording 60,- 
000 ozs. fine silver each month, while the ore 
shipments to the smelters aggregate 500 tons or 
over per month. 


Park City Shipments.—In the week ending 
July 28th the total smelter products sent from 
the camp was 3,305,040 lbs., which was made up 
as follows: Silver King, crude, 1,063,600 Ilbs., 
concentrates 271,230 lbs.; Daly-West, crude, 453,- 
460 lbs., concentrates 805,940 lbs.; Anchor, con- 
centrates, 407,710 lbs.; Ontario, crude, 303,100 lbs. 


Tooele County. 


Consolidated Mercur.—The new company will 
begin its career August ist. It is planned to 
treat 900 tons daily at the De La Mar mill and 
the Mercur plant at Manning will probably run 
on tails for a considerable period. The office of 
the company will be at the De La Mar quarters 
at Salt Lake, and Mr. Cohn will be the manager- 
in-chief. 

Chloride Point.—Mill is reported as doing 
cleaner work than at any time in its career. In 
fact, the outlook appears brighter than for sev- 
eral months. . 


Daisy.—The last hope of the receiver doing 
anything for the shareowners is dissipated. Next 
in order is foreclosure proceedings and the sale 
of the property. 


Sunshine.—A surprise was caused by the ac- 
tion of C. H. Jacobs in having a receiver ap- 
pointed, on the averment that company interests 
were jeopardized by the Overland management. 
It is alleged that some of the best ore put 
through Overland Mill was mined from Sunshine 
territory. Some of the claims against Sunshine 
are said to be illegal. A move is on foot to start 
operations. 


WYOMING. 
Carbon County. 


Black Eagle and Black Tiger.—These groups 
were recently bought by Chicago companies. 
The vein widens from 2% ft. from where first 
encountered to more than 5 ft. in the bottom of 
the shaft. Good assays in gold have been taken 
from the Tiger vein, as well as considerable 
in copper. 


Boston-W yoming Smelter, Power and Light 
Company.—This company, which proposes to 
erect a smelter at Grand Encampment, has con- 
tracted for 2 pipe lines from the north and south 
forks of Grand Encampment Creek. These lines 
will bring water sufficient not only for supply- 
ing the smelter, but for domestic use in the 
town. One line will be 21-3 miles long, with a 
fall of 196 ft., and the other 1% miles long, with 
a fall of 153 ft. 

Kurtz-Chatterton.—This tunnel is now in about 
1,600 ft. and has cut 6 veins, with a large amount 
of high-grade ore in sight. The Crescent group, 
adjoining the Kurtz-Chatterton on the east, has 
opened 2 of the Kurtz veins by trenching. A 
shaft is to be sunk 100 ft. and crosscuts driven 
so that both veins can be worked through the 
shaft. 


Newsboy.—This mine is pushing work and has 
opened the vein for a distance of 4,500 ft., with 6 
prospect shafts sunk to depths of from 10 to 20 
ft., and the Morning Star, which endlines with 
the Newsboy, has opened the same vein for a 
distance of 600 ft. 


Rudefeha.—This Encampment mine is sending 
out an average of a carload per day from Wol- 
cott station, on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, which runs from 30 to 35% pure copper. 


Work on the smelter buildings will begin soon. 
A site of 55 acres has been secured on the east 
side of town. The smelter will be modeled after 
the plant at Argo, Colo. It is expected that the 
smelter will be ready some time in November. 


FOREICN MINING NEWs. 





AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—The state- 
ments for the half-year ending June 30th show 
a profit of £96,191 ($480,955); net assets, £428,211 
($2,141,055); credit balance, £573,654 ($2,868,270). 
There has been expended in construction during 
this period £31,725 ($158,625). The continued re- 
duced output was due largely to the non-delivery 
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of the briquetting machines until the end of 
April. 


New Zealand. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The value of the gold exported from New Zea- 
land during May was £110,860 ($554,330), which 
is an increase of £10,699 ($53,495) over the cor- 
responding month of 1899. The total returns for 
the first 5 months of 1900 show, however, a de- 
crease in value of £28,757 ($143,785) as compared 
with the same period of 1899. 


Hauraki Goldfield.—During the 4 weeks end- 
ing July 5th the value of the output of this 
field was £50,712 ($253,560), an increase of £12,862 
($64,310) over the previous month. The largest 
producers were: Waihi, £21,244 ($106,220) from 
8,004 tons; Waitekauri, £9,081 ($45,405) from 3,111 
tons; N. Z. Crown, £5,788 ($28,940) from 2,772 
tons; N. Z. Talisman, £2,897 ($14,485) from 870 
tons; Kauri Freehold, £2.512 ($12,560) from 1.707 
tons; Tararu Creek, £1,530 ($7,650) from 1,850 
tons; May Queen, £1,219 ($6,095) from 808 tons; 
Whangamata Corporation, £1,041 ($5,205) from 
750 tons. 


Hauraki Goldfield.—During the 4 weeks ending 
June 7th the output of this field was £37,850 
($189,250), which is a decrease on the previous 
month’s yield and much below the average. The 
principal contributors were: Waihi, with £21,- 
545 ($107,725) from 7,444 tons; N. Z. Crown, £5,- 
996 ($29,980) from 2,927 tons; N. Z. Talisman, 
£2,640 ($13,200) from 793 tons; Kauri Freehold, 
£1,680 ($8,400) from 1,916 tons; May Queen, £1,- 
073 ($5,365) from 562 tons. 


Dredging.—During the 4 weeks ending May 
28th the published returns of the Otago dredges 
show that 3,742 oz. of gold were won by 31 
dredges, a weekly average of 30 oz. per dredge. 


Otago Dredging Field.—During the 4 weeks 
ending June 25th the returns have shown an 
upward tendency, owing to the Molyneux River 
beginning to fall to its winter level. During the 
month, however, the river was still on an aver- 
age 2 ft. above the normal winter level. The 
published returns show that 4,872 oz. of gold 
were obtained, the weekly average per dredge 
being 38 oz. The Junction Electric Dredge at 
Cromwell was the largest producer, winning in 
two consecutive weeks 428% oz. and 336 oz. 

The figures given exhibit dredging in rather 
too favorable a light, for poor returns are some- 
times not published and a number of dredges 
are always laid up for repairs. On the other 
hand, many privately owned dredges with lu- 
crative returns do not publish their results. 


West Coast Goldfield.—During April the Prog- 
ress Mines Company treated 4,732 tons by bat- 
tery amalgamation and chlorination of the con- 
centrates for £7,994 ($39,970). This is the only 
mine in New Zealand using any form of the 
chlorination process. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Progress of Boundary Division.—According to 
official statistics there were expended in the 
mineral development of the Boundary Creek dis- 
trict since it was opened up the sum of $4,040,000, 
and in railway construction by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company the sum of $7,000,000. 
Building improvements not included in the fore- 
going were made to the extent of $375,000. Statis- 
tics as to mining machinery and cost are want- 
ing. The amount of devlopment work done in the 
various camps comprising the district is given 
as follows: Deadwood, 15,500 ft.; Greenwood, 15,- 
500 ft.; Summit, 5,800 ft.; Wellington, 6,000 ft.; 
Central, 7,400 ft.; Long Lake, 2,400 ft.; Smith, 
1,600 ft.; Skylark & Prudence, 2,000 ft. Prospect- 
ing and miscellaneous, 5,000 ft. Total, 61,200 ft. 
The quantity of ore shipped to smelters from 
these camps were 15,000 tons valued at $375,000. 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—For the 6 months 
and 26 days ending July 26th the output of ore 
from Rossland mines and shipped to smelters 
amounted to 85,000 tons. 


Centre Star.—The work of setting up the ma- 
chinery of the new 40-drill compressor is nearly 
complete. The surface has been much improved 
of late in appearance. Everything is now look- 
ing well. 


I. X. L.—The management has entered into a 
contract with the owners of the Midnight by 
which a tunnel is to be run through a portion 
of that claim. This tunnel will intercept the 
main ledge below tunnel No. 3. When this is 
completed a winze will be sunk. 


Le Roi.—The new shaft is completed, except 
a portion of the timbering. It is to be deepened 
100 ft. to the 900-ft. The management is ship- 
ping from 4,000 to 4,500 tons weekly. 


Rathmullen.—The reorganized company has 
been registered as the Rathmullen Mines, Lim- 
ited, with a capital of $750,000, being 3,000,000 
shares at 25c. each. Under the reconstruction 
holders of shares in the old company are entitled 
to claim as a right an allotment of share in the 
new company with 25c. credited as paid thereon 
for each share held in the old company. The 
transfer is limited to August 10th. L. H. Moffatt 
has been appointed liquidator. 
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EUROPE. 
Great Britain. 


Smelting Corporation, Limited.—The follow- 
ing circular to shareholders was issued from the 
London office, under date of July 14th: ‘The di- 
rectors have much pleasure in reporting to the 
shareholders that their process for treating 
mixed sulphide ores of lead, zinc, silver, etc., is 
now in complete operation at the Stanlow 
Works, Ellesmere Port. The process makes a 
full and satisfactory separation of the zinc from 
the lead, silver, gold, etc., and the recovery of 
metals, especially in silver and lead, promises 
to exceed the original estimates. On the ore 
already smelted the recovery of lead and silver 
is higher than was realized at the works at 
Llansamlet. The recovery of zinc has already 
reached upward of 60% and is improving; the 
directors have every reason to believe that the 
70% originally promised will shortly be attained. 

“In starting new works of nearly every de- 
scription some initial mechanical difficulties are 
invariably experienced before all the various 
parts of the plant work satisfactorily. This has 
been the case at Ellesmere Port, but the diffi- 
culties have been purely mechanical, and not 
such as to affect the soundness of the process. 
Owing to this, and to the very great rise in 
the value of coal and all other smelting mate- 
rials, the working costs have hitherto been in 
excess of the estimates made at the beginning 
of 1898; but as important savings are being ef- 
fected in sundry directions, your directors be- 
lieve that eventually the working costs will ex- 
ceed but little, if at all, the original estimates. 
The rise of £3 a ton in the price of lead during 
the last 12 months has greatly increased the 
value of the corporation’s stock of ore, the bene- 
fits of which are being received in the weekly 
sales. 

“The directors have no hesitation in assuring 
the shareholders that the important and difficult 
problem of treating mixed sulphide ores which 
has created so much interest in metallurgical 
cireles for years past, has been completely and 
satisfactorily solved by the process which is 
owned by the Smelting Corporation. During 
the last few weeks an enquiry has been received 
from a well-known and experienced smelter in 
the United States as to the directors’ willingness 
to sell or lease the patent for that country, where 
large deposits of rich sulphide ores have long 
been awaiting a satisfactory process for their 
successful treatment. Since the shareholders’ 
meeting in December, the United Alkali Com- 
pany have satisfied themselves that the electro- 
lytic process is completely successful, and plant 
for testing it on a commercial scale is now be- 
ing proceeded with. In one way or other this 
should prove a valuable asset of the corpora- 
tion.” 


MEXICO. 
San Luis Potosi. 


La Paz.—A terrible disaster is reported at this 
mine in the town of Matabuela, south of the 
city of Monterey. Fire broke out and many of 
the miners were entombed and either burned to 
death or suffocated. The fire raged fiercely for 
several hours. Eleven bodies have been taken 
out, and others are known to be in the pit. It 
is thought the loss of life will reach 30. When 
the fire was discovered Ramon Gomez, the 
foreman, boldly descended the shaft and went 
into the burning chamber for the purpose of 
aiding the unfortunate miners. He was over- 
come by smoke and perished. His body has been 
recovered. 


Sinaloa. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Boston & Sinaloa Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, in which Boston capital is interested, has 
opened its placer ground near Sinaloa and is 
ready for work after the rainy season. The 
ground is a creek bottom and cannot be worked 
while the rains are on. The gravel is stated to 
carry high values, some patches of ground near 
being reported to go as high as $25 per cu. yd. 
The ground will be worked by pumps. Timber 
for sluices is brought from San Francisco and 
packed inland on mules 100 miles, making it cost 
$100 per M. at the mines. The climate for 9 
months in this district is good, during the other 
3 months the weather is hot and wet. W. S. 
Fisk has charge of operations for the Boston & 
Sinaloa Company. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


British Guiana. 


The gold mined in-June, on which royalty was 
paid, was 9,487 oz., which compares with 10,290 
oz. last year; showing a decrease of 803 oz., or 
7.8%, this year. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 
Anthracite. 
The anthracite trade shows no change of mo- 


ment anywhere. The official figures for the June 
output are 4,676,850 tons. The July output prob- 
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ably exceeded the estimated $3,500,000 tons con- 
siderably. This tonnage is heavy for the sea- 
son, but the prospect of possible labor troubles 
at the collieries just when fall buying is start- 
ing is a good reason for the companies main- 
taining a liberal output and preparing for any 
emergency. 

Trade at the head of the Lakes and in Chi- 
cago territory continues quiet. The docks a‘ 
Superior and Duluth are well filled, receipts to 
date being the heaviest recorded for any year 
yet, while the movement of coal to interior 
towns is very light. In Chicago territory there 
is little improvement yet, though the volume 
of business is probably nearly if not quite as 
good as a year ago. At the lower lake ports 
there is very little change in conditions. That 
“midsummer dulness” with which the coal deal- 
er is so familiar still prevails along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Trade at New York may have 
a little firmer tone than for the last few weeks, 
but at Boston and Philadelphia there is little 
doing. What coal is changing hands is at prac- 
tically the prices prevailing before July ist. 

The probabilities of a general strike at the col- 
lieries increase. Much depends on the action 
taken by the miners at the Hazleton convention 
on August 13th. It is evident that there will 
be strong influences brought to bear to get the 
labor organizers to advocate radical measures. 

The list prices for free-burning anthracite 
f. o. b. New York Harbor are egg, $3.75; broken 
and nut, $4. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Schuylkill Coal Exchange states that its 
drawn-to-return rate for stove coal sold in July 
was $2.41 and the rate of wages for the last half 
of July and first half of August is consequently 
3% below the $2.50 basis. 





Bituminous. 


The Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade is, if 
anything, in better shape than a week ago. 
There is an increasing demand for the higher- 
grade coals and this demand for good coal has 
an effect on prices for the poorer grades. Big 
consumers, such as railroads, are storing quan- 
tities of coal where they can pick it up at prices 
to suit them. This buying for storage so far has 
been principally at points beyond Cape Cod. 
Along Long Island Sound trade is fair; at New 
York Harbor generally quiet, though active in 
spots. All-rail trade shows a small demand. 

The Georges Creek strike is apparently about 
at an end. On August 2d about 60% of the men 
employed at the various mines had returned to 
work on the basis of the terms offered by the 
operators and it is now believed that the region 
will be working to full capacity next week. Op- 
erators are reported to anticipate a good de- 
mand for Georges Creek coal during the balance 
of the year at full prices. The strike has lasted 
since April 11th. 

Transportation from mines to tide is slow. 
Car supply at the collieries is not good. The 
railroads are throwing furtner_ restrictions 
around shippers at tidewater points and are car- 
rying on an active crusade against dilatory ship- 
pers, watching shipments closely. 

In the coastwise vessel market vessels are in 
good supply, with coal rather scarce. We quote 
current rates from Philadelphia as follows: Bos- 
ton, Salem and Portland, 65@70c.; Providence, 
New Bedford and the Sound, 60@65c.; Bath, 70c.; 
Portsmouth and Bangor, 75c.; Wareham and 
Lynn, 80c.; Gardner, 80c. and towages; New- 
buryport, 80@85c.; Dover, $1 and towages, Saco, 
90c. and towages. 

We quote Clearfield coal at $2.35 and $2.65 f. o. 
b. New York Harbor ports; other standard 
grades at $2.25@$2.50 at farther lower ports. 


Notes of the Week. 


According to a dispatch from Newport News, 
Va., within a short time over 40,000 tons of 
New River coal will be exported from there 
for use in foreign countries. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad has in sight, under con- 
tract, 10 steamships, all of which will take 
large cargoes of coal for foreign consumption— 
in mills, on railroads or aboard warships. The 
British steamship ‘Chumleigh’ will sail for 
Alexandria, Egypt, with 6,200 tons, the largest 
foreign cargo of coal ever shipped out of the 
Virginia Capes. Other ships will follow in short 
order for various foreign ports, some going as 
far as China. 

Birmingham, Ala. July 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The output at the coal mines in Alabama con- 
tinues at a very high mark. All the companies 
operating mines have orders on hand for their 
product and a fairly good price is still being 
obtained. 

The Republic Iron and Steel Company is en- 
larging the mines at Warner, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and employment is being given to a large 
number of men applying there now. The veins 
of coal being worked at Warner are large and 
the miners are to be given steady employment 
right along. It is the intention of the company 
to increase the output at its mines both at 
Warner and at Sayreton, a few miles from War- 


ner, so that it will not be necessary to purchase 
a single ton of coal for its own use. This com- 
pany has three furnaces at Thomas, a large 
number of coke ovens at the same place and 
rolling mills in Birmingham and at Gate City. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany is increasing its production in coal also. 
The mines at Henry Ellen, in the northern part 
of the county, which were leased to the Mc- 
Namara Brothers, are now being worked by the 
company itself. All of the Tennessee Company 
mines at Pratt City, Blue Creek and Blocton 
are being worked to their fullest capacities. The 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, the 
Alabama Consolidated Iron Company, the Wood- 
ward Iron Company and other large conerns 
which use great quantities of coal and have 
mines of their own, are leaving nothing undone 
to increase their capacity of producing. 


Chicago. July 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—There has been but little de- 
mand for anthracite coal during the week, sales 
having been few and the aggregate tonnage 
about as small as any week so far this year. 
The usual mid-summer dulness is on and this 
year aggravated somewhat by the recent ad- 
vance all around of 25c. per ton in hard coal. 
The receipts of anthracite coal via lake and rail 
are fairly large, but are smaller than last year. 
Chestnut coal appears to be again rather a 
scarce article. Circular prices are: Grate, $5.25; 
egg, stove and nut, $5.50. 


Bituminous coal is not in much demand just 
now, most concerns having stocked up. Some 
coal for railroad use is being sold from week 
to week and manufacturing lines are buying 
in a small way. The receipts of soft coal are 
again very much heavier than sales and the 
recent stiffening in soft coal prices is not main- 
tained. 


Cleveland, 0. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The movement of coal is slower up the lakes 
now that it has been at any time this season. The 
shippers have been held back by the condition 
of the docks in the upper lake region and what 
coal is now going is moved very largely by the 
contract tonnage. This keeps the movement 
down. The Northern railroads, it seems, have 
not been giving the consignees at the upper 
ports the amount of rolling stock that is neces- 
sary with which to move the coal away from 
the docks, with the result that they are getting 
badly congested. The condition prevails on both 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. The move- 
ment to Lake Superior has been a little heavier 
than to Lake Michigan, if anything. So far no 
change has been made in the carrying rates, al- 
though it is more than likely that before the 
end of the week the Lake Superior rate will 
have dropped 5c. The market, therefore, is very 
weak and the vessel owners are petitioners for 
cargoes, while the shippers dictate terms. The 
movement of coal from the mines to the lakes 
has been fairly heavy this week. 


Pittsburg. Aug 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—All the mines in the district continue in 
full operation and there is no complaint of a 
shortage of cars. The supply is keeping up well 
and but for a lack of miners more coal would 
be shipped. The Pittsburg & Baltimore Coal 
Company is about to develop its 3,000-acre coal 
tract in Westmoreland County adjoining the 
Pittsburg District. The contest with the Penn- 
sylvania Company over the ownership of the 
Youghiogheny Railroad has been settled by the 
Pennsylvania Company agreeing to allow the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company to extend 
the Herminie & Hempfield branch to the 
Youghiogheny Railroad. This will give the coal 
company an outlet for its coal. Tipples are to be 
built and improvements made that will cost 
about $100,000. It is expected that the daily out- 
put will be 2,000 tons before the close of the 
year. A rise in the rivers permitted the Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany to ship 1,500,000 bu. of coal to the Southern 
markets during the week. A number of tow- 
boats with empties returned from the South and 
there is a good supply of empty coal boats and 
barges at the mines. There is still about 10,- 
000,000 bu. of coal loaded and ready to go out on 
the next rise. 

Connellsville Coke.—There was a drop in both 
production and shipment of Connellsville coke 
during the week. The price of furnace coke re- 
mains at $2 a ton and producers declare it will 
go no lower. A consumer was in the market this 
week offering $1.75 a ton and claims he will be 
able to get coke at that price within a week. 
Foundry coke is quoted at $2.25@$2.50. The 
production last week was 165,468 tons, a decrease 
of 3,593 tons compared with the previous week. 
Of the 20,420 ovens in the region, 16,106 were ac- 
tive and 4,314 idle. The shipments aggregated 
7,816 cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg 
and river tipples, 2,847 cars; to points west of 
Pittsburg, 3,732 cars; to points east of Connells- 
ville, 1,237 cars. This was a decrease of 864 cars 
compared with the preceding week. 


July 31. 
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SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, August 3. 


The orders are small and in many cases are 
being booked at a discount from the schedule 
below. Labor troubles in building lines curtail 
purchases, especially of roofing slate, though the 
mill stock people also complain. Prices on the 
whole are unsettled and one cannot say when 
they will reach rock bottom. Middlemen meet 
keen opposition by producers, who, owing to 
the cut prices, are in many instances seeking 
orders themselves to save commissions. On the 
other hand, production is far less than last year 
and stocks are comparatively small, notably in 
the desirable sizes of roofing slate. 

The exports of slate through the ports of New 
York in the six months ending June 30th were 
as below, comparison being made with last year: 
1 
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Roofing. Mfrs. Roofing. Mfrs. 

Month. Sqs. Value. Value. Sqs. Value. Value. 
January... 8,955 $412,555 $5,669 8,700 $41.715 $3,223 
February.. 14,850 68,163 8,634 6,25) 32,260 3,477 
March..... 18.790 = =&7,140 9,296 3,250 16,258 5,750 
PT cssss 12,700 64,445 8,496 3.450 17,855 11,000 
RS 19.666 93,169 13,097 4,800 25,873 9,497 
aS 12,300 60,110 8,721 5,550 30,726 12,260 
Totals... 87,171 $415,582 $54,003 32.000 $164,687 $45,207 


The roofing slate shipments show a decrease 
of 55,171 squares, or 63%, from last year, and the 
mill stock $8,796, or 16%. 

The distribution of these exports is as follows: 


















Countries. 1899, 1900 Changes. 
United Kingdom...... $312,009 $122,497 D. $219,512 
Australasia..... -. 38,937 42,922 a. 3,985 
Denmark.. 16,715 7,616 dD, 9,089 
Germany. 36,808 7,664 D. 29,144 
Norway . 1,027 1,309 # 282 
Belgium 13,125 825 D. 12,200 
India .. 7,440 10,080 I. 2,610 
Africa..... 2,051 2,069 ai 18 
South America.... ... 2,747 2,847 a 100 
W.1., C. Am, & Mex. 3,152 9,13 A 5,979 
PN sb san avecsceene 5,584 2,934 dD. 2,650 

BMAD ctviénaeusnbee $469,595 $208,894 D. $259,701 


The heaviest falling off is noted in the ex- 
ports to Great Britain, amounting to 64%. 

The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in carload 
lots, is given below: 





























} } \ oe ° . . 
jas | ¢|egSSs) a| 6] £/2. 
Size, | 2% | & | &$ 62% =| SSi 6 ee : 
inches|5"=| 2 | 82236] 4/55) s|SE| 3 
Sst| &|meidnm] Siam) gl5o) «= 
7-—— —_§ ——__- ——— - ed —_— —_—— 
| $ | $| $ | $| $F$) $$) $ $ 
24x 14| 650 3.50) 3.00, 3.25 | 3.10) 5.10) 3.15) | .....-e. 
24 x 12| 6.60 | 3.50) 3.00 3.25 | 3.10) 5.25] 3.15) 3.75). 
22 x 12| 6 60 | 3.50| 3.25) 3.50 | 3 25) 5.25] 3.45] 3.75) ....-- 
22x 11| 6.50 3.75) 3.25 3.50 | 3 25) 5.25) 3.15) 4.00)........ 
20 x 12/6 90 | 3.75)..... 3 50 | 3 25] 5.25) 3.15) 3.75)....---- 
20 x 11) 6.80 |.....| 3.75 | 3.50) 5.25) 3.15) i5:|" piacer 
20x 10) 6.80 4 25) 3.50, 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 3.15) 4.25) 10.50 
18 x 12! 6.80 | 3.75)..... 3.50 | 3.25) 5.25) 3.15) 3.50] ....... 
18x 11] 7.00] ....| - -|---, -| 2+» _| 3.15] 3.75] .....-. 
18 x 10] 7.00 | 4.25) 3.50 3.75 | 3.50, 5.35] 3.15] 4.00; 10.50 
18x 9| 7.00 | 4.50) 3.50 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 3 15] 4.25] 10.50 
16 x 12) 6.80 | 3.75) 3.50 | 3.25]... ..| 2.95] 3.50] —_... 
16 x 10| 7.00 | 4.25) 3.50 3.75 | 3.50 5 25) 2.95) 4.00) 10.50 
16x 9] 7.09 | 4.25).....| 3.75 | 3 50) 5.35) 2.95) 4.25] 10.50 
16x 8) 7.00 | 4 50) 3.50 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 2.95] 4 25) 10.50 
14 x 10! 6 60 | 3.75) 3.25, 3.25 | 3.25) 5 25) 2.85! 3.75) 10.50 
0 Oe hee nlcn>-clenecss | .-..| 2.85 3 75) 10.50 
14x 8) 660 | 3.75) 3.25 3.25 | 3.10) 5.10) 2.85) 4.45] 10.50 
14x 7) 6 40 | 3.75) 3.25 3.25 | 3.10) 5.10) 2.60) 4.25] 10.50 
Bx 00) 5.75 | ....]... 2] ---- [oovee |... | 2.00] 3.25)..... . 
SR Oh oo clictonl ere Beeeee | cond A BO] a onus 
12x 8] 5.50 | 3.50]..... | 3.00 | 2.80) 4 85) 2.60) 3.50) 9.00 
12x 7| 5,00 | 3.25]..... | 3.00 | 2.80) 4.85] 2.50) 3.50) 9 00 
4.80 | 3.25 | 3.00 | 2.80| 4.75| 2.50! 3.50! 8.50 


I2x 6 





Asquare of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, Aug. 3, 1900 
fig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 





' Week ending | From F rom 
Fuel used) Aug. 4, 1899.) Aug. 3, 1900. Jan.,’99. Jan., 00. 


| ___.._{F’ces. Tons. |F’ces.,; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 























An’ racite} 

‘& Coke. | 204 |258,500, 257 276,875) 7,457,885) 8,795,199 
Charecal.| 20 6,250 22 5,950; 156,769) 221,088 
}- Totals 224 |264,750. 279 | 982.895 7,614,654] 9,016,28 








The iron market is still a declining one, though 
there are signs that prices are getting near the 
bottom. The Chicago conference of steel makers 
resulted in nothing, as might have been ex- 
pected, considering all the varying interests in- 
volved. Another conference is to be- hd in 
New York, but it will probably have the srme 
result—or rather lack of result. 

Meantime buying is improving, as manufac- 
turers’ stocks of raw material get low. There 
is-a large business in sight, though buyers nat- 
urally take now only what they are obliged to 
have, and do not want to place any contracts 
ahead. 

Export inquiries continue numerous and some 
business is resulting, with the prospect of more. 

There is a good deal of talk about steel rail 
prices. The rail men, however, have evidently 


made up their minds not to talk about future 
prices until they have worked off the large 
orders now on hand. 


Birmingham, Ala. July 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The quietness which has prevailed in the pig 
iron market in this district for the last four 
weeks now, continues. The furnacemen are, 
however, sanguine that these conditions cannot 
prevail much longer. The local demand is some- 
what quieter. The export movement continues 
fairly well, but it is far from making up for 
the loss in the domestic and local markets. The 
steel plant at Ensley is quiet and other plants 
in the local district are either running on short 
orders or are quiet altogether. 

The fires in the Trussville Furnace are banked 
and because of litigation now on it is possible 
this furnace will blow out. All other furnaces, 
with the exception of one of the Alice furnaces, 
belonging to the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, located in the city, are in 
full blast and the output is keeping up well. 
There is an accumulation of iron, but so far 
none of it is going to the Warrant yards. The 
litigation started by the Trussville Furnace, 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, through 
its agent, H. W. Perry, against Rogers, Brown 
& Co., of Cincinnati, will prove of much interest 
in the iron world. According to the claim of the 
Furnace Company, Rogers, Brown & Co. con- 
tracted to take the output of the furnace until 
January ist, 1901, up to 100 tons per day. The 
firm desires to cancel the order, claiming that 
the Furnace Company had previously broken 
the contract in not supplying the different grades 
in proportion. The Furnace Company began the 
litigation by garnishment process and about 
$75,000 worth of iron belonging to Rogers, Brown 
& Company in various parts of the State was 
tied up on a claim of damages to the amount of 
$100,000. Failing to make the required amount 
of bond, the garnishments were released a few 
days afterward and the suit will have to take 
its regular course. 


The following quotations are given: No. 1 
foundry, $15; No. 2 foundry, $14@$14.50; No. 3 
foundry, $13.50@$14; No. 4 foundry, $13; gray 


forge, $12.50; No. 1 soft, $15; No. 2 soft, $14@$14.50. 


July 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Possible labor troubles in foundries 
and the fact that this is mid-summer has had 
a tendency toward lessening demand for pig 
iron, the sales of iron during the week having 
been wholly in small lots. Iron for resale pur- 
poses is gradually growing smaller in quantity 
and it is likely that such iron will be entirely 
out of the market in a few weeks. Very little 
inquiry for delivery ahead is being received, a 
few contracts having been closed for small quan- 
tities as far ahead as September. The tendency 
is to wait and evidently consumers anticipate 
a further decrease in prices. Prevailing quota- 
tions are: Lake Superior charcoal, $22@$23; local 
coke foundry No. 1, $18.50@$19; No. 2, $17.50@$18; 
No. 3, $17@$17.50; local Scotch foundry No. 1, 
$18.50@$19; No. 2, $17.50@$18; No. 3, $17@$17.50; 
Southern coke No. 1, $18.10@$18.85; No. 2, $17.60@ 
$18.35; No. 3, $16.60@$17.35; Southern No. 1 soft, 
$18.10@$18.35; No. 2 soft, $17.60@$18.35; Jackson 
County silveries, $26.35@$27.35; malleable Besse- 
mer, $19@$20; coke Bessemer, $21@$21.50. 


Cleveland, O. July 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chicago. 


Iron Ore.—The transportation market is very 
weak just now. Heretofore a differential has 
existed between Buffalo and Cleveland, but now 
boats are being placed for both ports at the 
same rate. The Cleveland rate has not been 
lowered, but the change is a reduction on Buf- 
falo. Most of the stuff that is being brought 
down the lakes is carried by contract tonnage, 
although there are a few cargoes that are placed 
now and then from Escanaba and Marquette. 
On these old rates have been applied but the 
owners sought the cargoes rather than the car- 
goes hunting the boats. Since the price of ore 
has been established on delivery for the last 
half of this year the business in sales has in- 
creased slightly. Offetting this is the fact that 
a number of furnaces are going out of blast, 
but this condition will not affect the amount 
of ore that is to be brought down the lakes, 
to any extent. The shippers and the _ sales 
agents are looking for a brisk fall business. 


Pig Iron.—Business is picking up steadily. 
Sales have been made in new quarters this week 
showing that some of the foundries which had 
iron have run short and must supply their needs. 
There is a tendency also to do business for the 
future. Some inquiries have been made on stuff 
to be shipped the latter part of the year. The 
increased demand for finished material is mak- 
ing an increased demand for pig iron, but the 
mills are selling some from stock now, as they 
are slightly ahead on their pig iron. Small fur- 
naces which were blown in when the price was 
high find that they cannot live when pig iron 
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is selling at $16.50 and $16, such as Nos. 1 and 2 
now are. They are therefore closing down. 


Finished Materials:.—This has been a very 
busy week with the mills. The sales in all 
grades have been heavy, especially in beams 
and channels. The price quoted is 1.90c., which 
is the figure agreed upon recently, and the busi- 
ness is so heavy that the mills do not look for 
any effort to be made to break them. The trade 
seems to think that the market has settled at 
that figure and is doing business both for pres- 
ent needs and for the future. The sales this 
week have been heavy. On angles there is a 
slightly different story. The price has held firm 
at 1.80c. The mills outside of the agreement 
have quoted a lower price than that made by 
the standard mills, but the others have ignored 
it. On plates and bars, and especially the lat- 
ter, there was a break in the price. Plates are 
quoted as low as 1.15c. and bars have gone as 
low as le. The standard mills, however, refused 
to do business on that basis, hence the sales 
have been limited. Billets are being quoted at 
$21.50, but it is said that sales have been made 
at a much lower figure than that. 

Philadelphia. August 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—The little improvement in buying 
that has been noticed since Monday is due to 
the covering of absolute necessities. There is 
no further weakness in the better grades of iron, 
but the poorer brands are offered at 25c. less. 
The market is both dull and weak. Large order- 
ing is not thought of. The chief inquiry is for 
No. 2 and Forge. The prospective lockout by the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company in order to 
sustain the old wage scale means a long idleness 
of from 36 to 40 mills. In view of this possibility, 
forge iron makers were asked to-day for bot- 
tom prices on forge for immediate delivery. 
About $15 is the price for good iron No. 2, and 
$16 is asked; for No. 1 $18 is wanted. 


Billets.—Some business has been closed this 
week in billets, but the buyers refuse to give 
any information. The Bessemer Company, of 
Danville, decided virtually on Monday to go out 
of business by authorizing the board of directors 
to sell all or part of the plant. Billets are sup- 
posed to be worth $22, but less money will buy 
them. 


Bars.—The action announced by the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company means fight. The east- 
ern mills will promptly take advantage of the 
situation. Already two or three inquiries are 
received. Buyers are in no shape to stand a 
cut-off of bar iron. Quotations are 1.25@1.35c. 
Some interesting developments are near at hand. 


Skelp.—There is skelp selling somewhere, but 
our eastern mill managers have not been able 
to get their share. 


Sheets.—The stores have begun to do a fair 
business and mill managers say their capacity 
will be kept busy this fall, but that prices will 
be in buyers’ favor. All sheet mill products will 
be in moderate requst. Some export business is 
under consideration. 


Merchant Steel.—The enlarging consumption 
in the West and the reported placing of a few 
large orders at Pittsburg has aroused some large 
consumers in the East. 

Plates.—Plates are -weak, owing to rather 
sharp competition for what little business is 
offering. The small shop and boiler plate de- 
mand will be active. Tank plates are steadier. 
The opinion is gaining ground that the plate 
mills are close to bottom prices. 

Structural Material—The managers give a 
very good account of business taken from day 
to day, and also speak favorably of export pos- 
sibilities. The bridge builders have a very large 
amount of railroad work on hand, much of which 
will not be done until mid-winter in the North- 
west, when they will have ice for a foundation. 


Steel Raiis.—This branch of the steel trade is 
very foggy and steel rail makers are unusually 
non-committal. The mills have so much high- 
priced business on hand that they can afford to 
be indifferent to what those prospective buyers 
do who think that rails ought to be lower. Un- 
til this high-priced work is nearly cleared up it 
is not likely the rail makers will listen to reason. 


Old Rails.—Old rail supplies are not as large as 
they were with new rails at $35. Buyers are 
not disposed to buy at present. 


Scrap.—Heavy steel scrap and railroad scrap 
are stronger under orders from certain large 
buyers to fill up their scrap yards. 

Pittsburg. August 1. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 

The expectations of an improved iron and 
steel market were not realized, the Chicago 
meeting not having brought about the desired 
result. The leading steel interests and repre- 
sentatives of the Bessemer Furnace Association 
met and discussed the situation for two days, 
but nothing was accomplished. The proposi- 
tion of the steel interests that the association 
furnaces be closed for a period of one month in 
order to curtail production was opposed by the 
furnacemen. It is reported that they were will- 
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ing to suspend operations provided the steel 
companies closed a like number of furnaces. As 
an agreement could not be reached at this meet- 
ing the market continues to be an open one. 
Prices this week are not quite as firm and sales 
in some of the finished lines were made at bot- 
tom figures. Arrangements are now being made 
which will likely be completed this week that 
will bring the iron and steel interests together 
again next weeks It is announced that a meet- 
ing is to be held in New York and that plans 
to hold the market will be proposed. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company has placed an order with Jones 
& Laughlins, Limited, for 5,000 tons of tank 
plate. The price is said to be about $100,000. 
The Carnegie Company has secured a contract 
with the Russian Government for 1,000 tons of 
armor plate at $560 a ton, to be delivered within 
the next 14 months. Russia owns an armor plate 
plant of its own which cost $10,000,000, yet this 
is the fourth crder it has placed with the Car- 
negie Company. All the independent iron con- 
cerns in the Pittsburg District have signed the 
Amalgamated Association wage scale and are 
in full operation this week. It is believed that 
the Republic Iron and Steel Company and the 
American Steel Hoop Company, the two com- 
binations that are resisting the demands of the 
workers’ organization, will ask for a conference 
and make another effort to adjust the scale. 
The conference committee of the Amalgamated 
Association has been given discretionary power 
in the tin-plate scale and there seems to be no 
doubt that with some concessions on the part of 
the workers a satisfactory agreement can be 
reached. The bi-monthly examination of the 
sales sheets of the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany were made during the week and it was 
found that the average of the sales for May 
and June did not exceed 3c. This is the base 
of the scale and as the average selling price is 
not higher the wages of the workers will re- 
main unchanged during the month of July and 
August. An average is taken under the agree- 
ment of the sales of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauges. 
The result of the examination would indicate 
that while the combination is quoting sheets 
above the 3c. figure that some sales have been 
made at a lower rate. Not more than 25% of the 
sheet mills of the country are in operation and 
stocks are going down. 

It is reported to-day, but I have not been able 
to confirm the report, that the American Steel 
Hoop Company has cut the price of bars to 90c. 
a hundred and that Jones & Laughlins have 
made a further cut to 87%c. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are weaker and only a few 
small sales were made. Bessemer pig iron is 
quoted this week at $16.50@$17, Pittsburg: No. 2 
foundry at $15.50@$16; gray forge at $14.50@$15. 

Steel—Only a few small sales of Bessemer 
steel billets are recorded this week. They were 
for immediate delivery and the price named was 
$19 at the maker’s mill. It is reported, but not 
authentically, that Bessemer billets could be had 
as low as $17. Open-hearth billets are quoted 
at $20. Steel bars are 1@1.10c., and tank plate 
1.10@1.15c. 


Sheets.—There is no change in quotations this 
week. The American Sheet Steel Company has 
made no announcement of a departure from last 
week’s figures, which were 3.10c. for No. 27 and 
3.20c. for No. 28 gauge. 


Ferro-manganese.—Prices remain the same as 
last week—$85 for large lots and $100 for small 
quantities. 

New York. August 2. 


The local iron market is growing steadier, but 
prices are not settled yet. In foreign trade we 
note shipments of $35,000 worth of iron pipe, 
27,000 of steel rails, $11,072 worth of engines 
and boilers and $10,000 worth of bridge material 
for Japan; shipments of $43,000 worth of railroad 
material, $15,000 worth of agricultural imple- 
ments and $10,000 worth of pumping machinery 
to South Africa; shipments of $25,000 of electri- 
cal machinery, $10,000 worth of railroad supplies 
and $15,000 worth of manufactured iron to Ar- 
gentina and shipments of $25,000 worth of bridge 
material to Mexico. 


Pig Iron.—Local business continues very light. 
There is increasing inquiry from abroad, with 
the prospect of heavy export sales when cot- 
ton shipments begin. We quote for Northern 
irons, tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $17.25 
@$17.50; No. 2 X, $16@$16.50; No. 2 plain, $16@ 
$15.50; gray forge, $14@$14.75. For Southern irons 
on dock, New York: No. 1 foundry, $18.75@$19.25 
No. 2, $17.50@$18; No. 3, $16@$16.50; No. 1 soft, 
$18.75@$19.25; No. 2, $17.50@$18. 

Bar Iron.—Demand remains rather light and 
the market is hardly firm yet. Common .bars 
are quoted at 1.30c. for large lots on dock; re- 
fined bars, 1.40c. 


Plates.—Eastern mills continue to stand pat 
at about 1.35c. Western Pennsylvania mills are 
after tonnage in the East and have named some 
pretty low prices. Buying is pretty active for 
this season of the year. We quote for large lots 
at tidewater: Tank, %-in. and heavier, 1.35c.; 
tank, 3/16-in., 1.45¢.; shell, 1.50c.; flange, 1.60c.; 
marine, 2.10c.; universals, 1.35c. 
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Structural Material.—Prices are firmly held 
and demand holds up well. We quote in large 
lots at tidewater: Beams, 2.10c.; channels, 2.10c.; 
angles, 2c.; tees, 2.15c.; zees, 2.10c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Prices at 
Eastern mills are still unchanged. Mills will 
dispose of work in hand before naming new 
prices. We continue to quote: $35 f. o. b. East- 
ern mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., $40; 
16-lb., $40; 20-1b., $40; 30-lb. to 40-lb., $38; $40-lb. 
to standard, $36, with the usual advance for 
small orders. We quote angle bars, 2.20c.; fish 
plates, 2.15c.; spikes, 2.20c.; bolts, 3.20c. 





METAL MARKET. 


New YorE. 





Aug. 4. 





Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in June and year. 














Metal. June. Year. 
1899. 1900. 1899, 1900. 
GOLD. | - 
Exports| $20,908 327 $8,092,738] $27,553,324 $30,423,212 
Imports| — 3,105,686 1.984,849| 93°387'647| 14°554,661 
_bxcess H.$17,802,641 E, $6,107,889|I. $4,165,677 |E.$15,568,551 
ILVER, 
Exports, 3,843,299 5,187.920/ 27,119,948! 30,372,286 
Imports| 1,895,393) 4/879,970| 14/438.715| 18,6731322 





Excess |E. $1,917,906|E. _ $307,950|E. $12,683,233) .$11,698,96 


This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New Y ork 


For the week ending August 3d, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897, 

















‘. Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
Pe- ——___—__—_—— | _—_—____———_| cess, Exp. 
riod. | xports.|Imports.|Exports.|Imports.| or Imp. 

We'k $11,600) $30,556| $982,024. $157,235 E. $805,833 


1900. .| 22,228,174) 1,609,714) 23,218,414; 2,577,930 K. 41,258,944 
1899. .| 11,545,118) - 7,989,870) 16,285,110 2,075,432 E. 17,760,956 
1898..| 4,458,463) 69,036,930| 19,846,623 1,949,958 I. 46,581,802 
1897..) 28,045,116| 2,417,741) 30,619,527) 1,256,407\K. 54,962,565 








Gold exports went to the West Indies; silver 
chiefly to London. Gold imports were in small 
parcels from various ports; silver imports were 
from the West Indies and Mexico. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 67,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,897,000 
OZ. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 























| 1899. 1898, 
Month. |Lond’n; N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. 
Pence,| Cents.| Pence.} Cents.| Pence.| Cents, 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30 | 27.42 | 59.36) 26.29) 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 5976 | 27.44| 59.42] 25.89 | 66.07 
March.....| 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48 | 59.64 ' 25.47 54.90 
ae 27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65] 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 
ay.......| 27.56 | 59.96 | 28.15 | 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 
POND ccveve 27.81 | 60.42 | 2777) 60.43 27.03| 58.61 
PUIG ss scecs 28.23 | 61.25 27.71 | 6026 27.32] 59.06 
August.. vee ‘ 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748) 59.54 
CONN oes cinss| sdscness 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
ee ES ees ee 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
Te i cies sfocccanes 2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
ee SS ere eee 27.21 | 58.99} 27.45 | 59.42 
ikas  cavusacel eee eoee| 27.44 59.58 2.76 | 58.2 





J 


The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 




























Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 
CoPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTER, 

Month. a | om 
1899.| 1900.{ 1899. es 1899. 1899. 
FMB cove 22.48) 4.68 |4.18 5.34 
PEDiessss 24.20) 4.675'4.49 6.28 
March... 23.82) 4.675'4.37 6.31 
April 24.98) 4.675 4.31 6.67 
ay | 4,181/4.44 6.88 
June 4.43 5.98 
July.. 4.52 5.82 
Augus 4.57 5.65 
Sept.. 4.58 .| 5.50 
Octobe: 4.575 5.32 
Nov... 4.575 | 4.64 
Dec. 4.64 iss 4.66 
VOAP..cccjeccess GAME Nivcccal B26 


Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33c.; for 
February. 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16.94c.; 
for May, 16.55c.; for June, 16c.; for July, 16.16c. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid. Asked 
WO Gio ckiecsccsssccccciccsre GM $ 4868 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos..... 45 4 
Victoria sovereigns...... ecasieucees . 4.88 
Twenty francs... ... 3.8 3.90 
Twenty marks i“ oe S80 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas .........-++-++ coe co 6.78 4.82 
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Financial Notes of the Week. 


Business continues dull and there is little 
change to be reported. Money is easy, but no 
further shipments of gold are reported this week, 
the demand from France and Germany being 
less pressing. 





Owing to French orders the silver market ad- 
vanced to 284d. At that figure demand was 





Imports and Exports of Metals. 
Week, Aug. 1.| Year 1900, 


Expts.{Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 





Port. 














*New York. 
Aluminum....... long tons 
Antimony ore... ‘“ ‘“ 

“ regulus.. 
Chrome ore..... ‘ 


“ “ 
oT se 
“ 
“ ty 
“ “ 


ash “e ot) 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ ‘“ 
Ferro-mangan’se ‘ = 
Iron ore...... os 
“pig, bar, rod ee = 


“ oid 


Shc iacene 
** plates,sheets‘* ‘* 
Wiles... —- © 
“ “ 


GHG, cccsce 
GIOES cence 
Manganese,ore. “ 
Metals,old,scrap “* ‘* 

Composition... 


“ 
“ 


“e “ 


Nails...... cacunes is 
Nickel... .. > = 

“* ore.matte “ °* 
§Railr’d material “* “ 
Rails, old..... 2 = ” 
Spiegeleisen..... oe 


Steel bars, plates “* ‘“ 
OVE 
Oe WR isicicess oS 
** notspeci’d. “ ‘“ 


Tin.. 
** and black plates‘ = 


i ne oe 

*“* ashes, skim ‘* ‘“ 

PN a veccaces = SS 
+{Baltimore. 

Chrome ore...... long tons}.......- er 
Copper, oo = - GEO Pec cces 25,081 | 2,556 
matte... ” aeaas 
Ferro-manganese “* “* 155 
Iron pig, bar, etc. be - 20,411 
© GIO. ss “te 7 


273,213 


se “ “ 





pyrites...... 
Manganese ore.. “ “ 
Metals, old & Rails‘* ‘ 
aes oo Se 
Pipe,iron & steel “ ‘“ 
Silicon  ..... aoe oe 


“ “ 























WIFE cccc00 = 95 
a. = meen ane 
Wi ecacanvare ~° 161 
“and blackplates‘ ‘“ 1,701 
| Philadelphia. 
AOGIORS x45 MO UB asec cs ccccccs foes) cces 14 
I ce On occ aschonwiceustucwecews 3,650 
Copper, Oca s ee Ra danie a Pvasoades 3, i ae 
a eee ee seared ae - 21,697 
ee ee Rand ye 2,618 
a ee a te edaaoune GSE Pascsnes 142,774 
— i OL Wicdaoasa Eaxasctnes «aces Sage 
Manganese ore.. ** “ |........ GD eaccas 70,163 
Spiegeleisen..... wi ee Paaaaey (eadeet el Racers 3,953 
Msc ncucces a to aaadae 1 eee 293 
“‘andblack plates ‘ |,...... BOE fic ceca: 1,172 
MN eee eacnnaaads of ol Recawen@slweteeces 67 ee 
SP at wae SN xe dd xg enaacwaae TIP Bicaceess 
Total United States.§§ 
; June, 1900. | Year, 1900, 
Articles, ———————— | 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. Impts. 
Antimony....... long tons SO P0032) 
7 Gu oP Sec ac SON decease 1,598 
Copper. fine, in 
all forms “1 $16,586 | §$4,351 | 90,229 | 25,744 
Tron, pig & bar.. ‘“* “ | 17,309] 6,378 | 58.683 | 41,967 
—— “ 671 | 105,500 | 3,622 |404 ,987 
Iron& steelplates ‘“* ‘“ 3,793 511 | 21,975 | 5,037 
Tron & steelrails ‘* “ | 41,331 203 (185,770 966 
= ’ wire ‘“ * 7,883 138 | 44,963 &54 
Lead, pigs, bars 
Bie: acins: 7 20 352 | 709 
Lead in ore,ete. *“ ‘“ 7,04 9,056 | 42,605 | 44,027 
Manganese ore 
and oxide...... ~ © ths 10,060 |... 2.0. 203,522 
Nickel “&matte “ “ PF ci as | Pager. «ss 
Nails, cut....... ee = BAG fe ccceees i | aa 
ii | Tr o BiG fe ccccaes TEBE Pec scases 
Quicksilver... .. or” se SG fb dacsuxs SEP se. ecu 
Steel, billets, 
rods, Ce = 15,076 2,579 | 40,618 | 18,522 
ac cccssk acon en ates 7 1,842 223 | 16,614 
** &black plates : “ 227 | 4,721 394 | 33,309 
Zinc. ah dean 3 - 3,177 13,875 551 
OE ccs cass - GOO feex<5<: 19,179 |... 














*New York Metal Exchange returns. tBy our Special 
Correspondent. $Not specified. §$ Monthly returns, 
Treasury Department. {Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
| Week July 27th. **Week, July 24th. Exports include 
domestic and foreign metals. 


Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c. alb. Lead, lc. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 2c. per Ib. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2i4c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c perlb. Spelteror zinc, 1i¢c. per lb. on 
m= and bars, 2c. on sheets,etc Copper, tin and plat- 

num are free of duty. 
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satisfied and the price then fell to 2715/16d. The 
market is steady at the decline. 


Government revenue in July, the first month 
of the fiscal year, was: Customs, $19,802,271; in- 
ternal revenue, $27,560,688; miscellaneous, $2,592,- 
199; total, $49,955,158. The expenditures were 
$53,979,649, showing a deficit of $4,094,491. This 
was _ to the heavy interest payments re- 
quired. 


The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, August Ist, shows balances in 
excess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 


July 24. August 1. Changes. 
Gold ba Sebebeseen ++ $70,798,822 $73,576,375 I. $2,777,553 
SAVE... <-> cons BRED 16,972.562 I. 525,! 07 
Legal tenders - 26,078,009 26,099,065 I. 21,056 
Treas. notes, etc... 723,615 060 D. 41,555 


Totals $114,018,001 $117,330,062 I. $3,282,061 

Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $96,625,488, showing an increase of $1,048,900 
for the week. 


The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House—for the week ending July 28th, gives the 
following totals, comparison being made with 
the corresponding wceks in 1898 and 1897: 

; 1900. 
$759,509,100 $801,101,700 
862,142,700 887,841,700 
13,575,800 25,255,000 


169,412,400 174,397,500 
56,934,400 75,098,900 
$226,316,800 $249,496,400 
215,535,675 221,960,425 


1898. 
Loans and discounts. $636,766,700 
Deposits ............ 741,680,100 
14,391,900 


Circulation 
Reserve: 
POND cccsspeswe saeemn 166,505,100 
Legal tenders........-. 60,819,400 
Total reserve $227,324,500 
Legal requirements... 185,420,025 


Balance, surplus.... $41,904,475 $10,811,125 $27,535,975 

Changes for the week, this year, were increases 
of $3,247,800 in loans and discounts, $5,667,700 in 
deposits, $1,032,300 in circulation, $3,015,800 in spe- 
cie, $1,855,200 in legal tenders, and $3,454,075 in 
Surplus reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 


——t 


pani 
Banks. Gold. 


715 

$72,852,865 

Germany.... 137,810,000 
Spain., 61,800,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 152.240,000 
Neth’l’ds.... 13,720,000 
Belgium.... 15,120,000 
Italy........ 76,340,000 77.730,000 
Russia « 471,535,000 399,975,000 39,900,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date July 28th and the others are of 
date July 27th, as reported by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 

- Specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 


75,510,000 
84,270,000 
49.070,000 
29,815,000 

000 


7, ’ 
8,450.100 


68,445,000 
188.700,000 
24,355.000 
14,040,000 


Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to July 19th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 

1899. 1900. Changes. 
£3,281,627 I. £495,527 
ae 823,853 


B.... 1,310,766 I. 486,913 
The Straits.......00. 51,046 261,903 I. 210,857 


Totals..........002, £3,663,999 £4,857,296 I. £1,193,297 

Arrivals for the week, this year, were £173,000 
in bar silver from New York, and £20,000 from 
the West Indies. Shipments were £6,500 in bar 
silver to Hong Kong. 


Indian exchange has been weaker, only 25 
lakhs of Council bills having been taken, at an 
average of 15.94d. per rupee. Sales of silver 
for Indian account continue large. 


The following statement from the Bureau of 
the Mint shows the coinage executed at the 
Mints of the United States during the month 
of July, 1900, the first month of the fiscal year: 

Denomination, Value. 
Double eagle ... $6,540,000 


Total gold $6,540,000 
Standard dollars 630,000 
Half dollars 742,000 
fo ge ee eee 205,000 

250,827 


$1,827,827 
36.600 
$36,600 
Total coinage $8, 404,427 


The total coinage in July, 1899, was 4,682,150 
pieces, valued at $6,864,880. 


Total silver 
Cie ROE os. sists acsésxs van 


Total minor 
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Other Metals, 


Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 
Copper. Spelter. 


St. L. 


Lead 


Tin) 4. (N.Y. 
cts cts. 7 
? 


; s. 
lb. @lb. ®@ 1b. 


# ton 


July-Aug. 
Sterling 
Exchange. 
London 


& 


wg | $.20 
28 1.8736 60% 2s @ibss @itrg|---- Sia, 4-25 


30 4.8716 6134 28% 1634 16%4|73 33 4;7%).14.25 
31 4.8714 6134 28 ye oli alee 73. | 3246 G2, 4.25 
14.8734 007% 28 @ IBS G'8iI7376 9256 Ging 4-25 
2 4.8746 6034 278 @ien? @igig "414 326 
3'4. 8746 6034 2718 @ ler? aislt3% 3214 


4.20 ‘ 
@4.25 1-25 

London quotations are perlong ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m.b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of 
electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these 
figures. 

Copper.—The market continues firm. There 
has been quite some business done this week, 
both for domestic consumption and for export. 
The European demand is most urgent, manu- 
facturers on the other side being very poorly 
covered; consumption both here and abroad 
continues good. Producers generally appear to 
have little copper to spare for this and next 
month’s shipment. We quote Lake copper at 
163%,@16%c.; electrolytic copper in cakes, wirebars 
and ingots at 164%@16%c.; in cathodes at 15%@ 
16c.; casting copper nominal at 1é6c. 

The market for speculative sorts in London 
has shown a decided improvement during this 
week. While it closed last week at £72 17s. 6d. 
for spot, £73 2s. 6d. for three months, it opened 
2s. 6d. higher on Monday, and on Wednesday 
advanced to £73 17s. 6d. for spot, and the same 
price for futures. On Thursday it was £74 5s. 
for spot, £74 7s. 6d. for three months, and it 
closes at £73 17s. 6d. for spot, £74 for three 
months. 

Our cables report the statistics for the second 
half of July as showing an increase in the stocks 
of 900 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £77 10s.@£78 10s.; best selected, 
£78@£79; strong sheets, £85@£86; India sheets, 
£83@E£84; yellow metal, 7d. 


Tin.—The market has been quiet this week 
and the business done has been of a retail char- 
acter. The larger arrivals have greatly relieved 
the scarcity of spot and the premium for this 
delivery has been considerably reduced. Spot 
metal is now selling at 32%c., August delivery at 
32c., September delivery at 315c. 

The London market has fluctuated consider- 
ably this week. At the close last week it was 
£144 for spot, £138 5s. for three months; it op- 
ened this week at £144 10s. for spot, £139 for 
three months; declined on Tuesday to £142 10s 
for spot, £136 10s. for three months. On 
Wednesday it was £142 15s. for spot, £137 15s. 
for three months and on Thursday rose again 
to £144 5s. for spot, £138 for three months. It 
closes at £145 for spot, £137 10s. for three 
months. 

Statistics for the month of July show an in- 
crease in the visible supply of 400 tons. 

Imports of tin into the United States in June 
were 4,126,528 Ibs. For the six months ending 
June 30th the exports were: From East Indies, 
19,088,034 lbs.; Australasia, 369,738 lbs., Great 
Britain and Holland, 17,481,703 Ibs.; other coun- 
tries, 277,814 lbs.; total, 37,217,289 Ibs. In 1899 the 
total was 38,316,837 lbs., showing a decrease of 
1,099,548 Ibs., or 2.9%, this year. 

Visible supplies of tin on August ist are re- 
ported as below, in long tons, of 2,240 lbs.: 
Store. Afloat. Totals. 

4,050 7,981 
500 


3,343 
3,700 


5.527 
8,601 8,250 


16,851 

The total is greater by 1,653 tons than that re- 

ported July ist, but less by 2,150 tons than on 
August Ist, 1899. 


Lead.—The market has again experienced a 
sharp advance of %4c., and we now quote New 
York at 4.20@4.25c., St. Louis 4.15@4.20c. 

The European market is also higher, Spanish 
lead being quoted at £18, English lead at 2s. 6d. 
higher. 

Imports of lead into the United States for the 
six months ending June 30th, and re-exports of 
foreign lead, are reported by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department as below, in 
pounds: 

Imports. 
Lead in ores and bullion.... 
Lead, metallic 


eee 
@s.25 4: 








London 
Holland 
U. S., exc. Pac. ports 


1899. 
99,579,195 
311,694 


99,890,889 
80,435,385 


Excess of imports. 19,455,504 4,167,955 
Of the lead imported this year, 12,618,446 lbs. 


1900. 
98,726;096 
1,586,670 
100,312,766 
96,144,811 


Total imports 
Exports of foreign lead 
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(12.6%) came from Canada; 85,867,420 lbs. (85.6%) 
from Mexico, and the balance from other coun- 
tries. The total imports show an increase of 
421,877 lbs., or 0.4%, and the exports an increase 
of 15,709,426 lbs., or 19.5%, for the half year. 


Spelter.—There is no change in the market. 
A fair business is doing from day to day at 
about last prices. We quote St. Louis 4%, New 
York 4\4c. 

The foreign market for good ordinaries is 
quoted at £19 10s.; specials 5s. higher. 

Exports of spelter or metallic zinc from the 
United States in the six months ending June 
30th were 31,757,848 lbs., which compares with 
12,731,326 Ibs. in 1899; showing an increase of 19,- 
026,522 Ibs., or 149.4%, this year. Exports of zine 
ore for the half-year were 19,179 tons, against 
6,889 tons in 1899; an increase of 12,290 tons, or 
178.4%, this year. 


Antimony.—There is no change. We quote 
Cookson’s 10%c.; Hallett’s 9%c.; U. S. Star, 9%4c. 

Imports of metallic antimony and regulus into 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30th were 3,538,751 lbs., against 2,316,728 lbs. in 
1899. Imports of antimony ore were 5,707,112 Ibs., 
against 3,020,016 lbs. in the preceding year. 


Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 

Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and matte from 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30th were 5,317,677 lbs., against 4,907,722 lbs. in 
1899; an increase of 409,955 lbs., or 8.4%, last year. 


Platinum.—Consumption is good and prices are 
strong. For ingot platinum in large quantities 
$18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
1i4c. 

Imports of platinum into the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th were 7,767 Ibs., 
against 6,357 lbs. in 1899; an increase of 1,410 lbs., 
or 22.2%, this year. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50@$52 for local deliveries, and 
$46.50@$47 for export. The London price has 
been reduced 5s., and is now £9 5s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 


Quicksilver receipts at San Francisco in June 
were 1,758 flasks; for the six months ending June 
30th they were 11,211 flasks, against 11,513 last 
year. This does not represent the entire Cali- 
fornia production, as considerable shipments are 
made direct from the mines. Shipments from 
San Francisco by sea were 4,638 flasks, against 
5,483 flasks last year. The shipments this year 
were as follows in detail: China, 1,000; Mexico, 
2,716; Central America, 800; Australia, 100; Si- 
beria, 3; Washington, 5; British Columbia, 9 
flasks. 

Exports of quicksilver from all United States 
ports for the six months ending June 30th were 
510,472 lbs., against 664,397 lbs. in 1899. The de- 
crease was 153,925 Ibs., or 23.2%, this year. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


Per lb. 

+ 0-ddQ@37C. 
-31@34c, 
..42c. up 

- 20@23c. 


Aluminum, 
No. 1, 99% ingots 
No. 2,90% ingots . 
Rolled sheets. 
Alum.-bronze. 
Nickel-alum .. 
Bisnuth 
Chromium (over 99%). 
Copper, red oxide 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%). .$1.05 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). . 90c. 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


Ferro-Titanium (20%).. 

Ferro-Tungsten (372)... 
Magnesiom - .£2.75@85 
Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Mangan’e Cop. (29% Mn) 32c. 
Mangan’e Cop. (39% Mn) 38c. 
Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Phosphorus .......45@47Ke 
Tungsten (Best).... .... 


LATE NEWS. 


The latest advices from the Nome District in 
Alaska are brought by the steamer ‘Senator,’ 
which reached Seattle August 2d, having left 
Nome City July 23d. The steamer brought down 
$175,000 in gold and 3875 passengers, the large 
number indicating that many must be anxious 
to get away. They report that the situation in 
the district had not changed materially since 
last advices. The camp remained overcrowded, 
and many newcomers were unable to find work 
or locations. Gen. Randall, who is in command 
in the district, has given notice that it will be 
impossible for him to return any more stranded 
men at Government expense, the chief reason 
being that many had imposed on the author- 
ities, obtaining free passage when they were 
able to pay, and it is very difficult to discrimi- 
nate. 

The smallpox epidemic in the camp is reported 
to be subsiding. Only a few new cases had oc- 
curred, and a system of quarantine and strict 
isolation of the sick had been organized. 

United States District Judge Noyes is making 
arrangements to hold a session of court at Nome 
City. A large number of cases are ready to 
come before the court relating to claims and 
mining rights. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 150.) 





New York, Aug. 3, 
The imports and exports of chemicals, etc., at 
all United States ports in June were as below : 
a June, Year, 1800. 
Articles, Imports. |Exports.|Imports.|Kxports. 
Bleaching Paine 
Powder, lbs....; 8,843,930]...... e+] 74,794,163} 147,908 
Caustic Soda, Ibs.| 424.217] 60,065) 4,920,461] 565,934 
Sal Soda, lbs ..... SO ar 2,429,046] ....--000- 
Soda Ash, o bb eee 3,007,570 4,988] 48,421,276 22,649 
Chlorate o , 
Potash, lbs.. 168,009 56,160] 625,535' 179,120 
z ; 
\ Bulphate, SOB lseas ccccce| 2,801,577] ...c0cccce| 90,020,150 
Nitrate 0 
; soda, basa 19,223 636 80,009 2,038 
Muriate o 
Potash, Wc) TA sacccacnss en 278,062 
h ate 
” “rock, tons. .. 9,259 55,457 48,719) 333,782 
Psrites, © occes BOUT] .occcccocs| 192,522] ..ccceeese 
Brimstone “ ..... BRETT écvedseses £5,917 408 
Saltpeter, lbs..... 1 10R Eo cass00 5,722,187 947 





Heavy chemical imports show a decrease as com- 
ared with May, but most other importsare larger. 
)xports in most the list were less. 


Heavy Chemicals.—With the exception of some 
1901 business in domestic high test caustic soda, 
the market is quiet. These sales were made at 
$1.85: per 100 lbs., f. 0. b. works. Bleaching 
powder is softer in price, owing to freer offer- 
ings, and sales of prime for this month’s deliv- 
ery are reported at $1.50 per 100 lbs. Some 
holders, however, are asking 20c. more per 100 
lbs. Chlorate of potash is also easy. 

We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 



























Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. —_—_—_—— eens _—_—— 
— F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
kali, 58%.|  80@8 | _ 95@$1.00 85.2290 
— oft|  @o0 $1.00@$1.05 | 1.024¢@1.05 
Caustic a, re = 
high test....| $1.90@$200 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
DOW, Wiis | .c0008se-v090 eee] 3.0@3.25 iacweieasauaes 
TO0@714% .| ...ecececesceee| 3.26@3.50 wedenes seeeccces 
GRE.) .cccce so ccces| SOUL 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda...... 70@80 oa ere 6744@70 
“conc.| 1.45@1.75 ‘ 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda..| 1.25@1.3744 2.25 
BI hy oxtre 3.25@3.50 as Teeusedua owes 
each. r., 
Eng. PYIMe..|..ccccccccccecs lecevevecee over) 1.70@1.75 
OCHEF DY’ DAB,| .ccccccsee coccleccesese arse 1.45@1.60_ 
Chi. Pot. cryst).....ese0+ eee-| 8.75@9.00 10.00G@ 10.25 
** POW. |.eceeeee eveeee! 9.00@Y.1244 | 10.25@10.50 











Acids.—A better demand for acetic acid is 
noted. Sulphuric and muriatic are quiet, while 
blue vitriol is dull and easier. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 
Acetic, No.8 in Ibs... ..$1.62% | Nitric, 36° ... $3.87 
Blue Vitriol. .. ..4.50@4.75 _ | Nitric, 38°... 











Aqua Fortis, 36° . .. 3 62% Nitric, 40°. - 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38°. 3 8744 | Nitric, 42°. +. 4,754. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° 4.1216 | Oxalic .... . -5.75@5.87 4% 
Aqua Fortis, 42°. Sulphuric, 66°......... 2 


. 4.50 1 
3 Sulpburic, 60° ‘ . 


Muriatic, 18°... i 
uriatic, 13 * bulk 50° ton ....14.00 


Muriatic, 20°. .. 
Muriauic 22°........06 


Brimstone.—New York arrivals this week were 
1,500 tons. Market firm, owing to higher ocean 
freight rates. On spot best unmixed seconds 
are quoted at $22@$22.25 per ton, and shipments, 
$21.50@$21.75. 

Pyrites.—Deliveries are smaller and no Span- 
ish imports are noted at this port this week. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, as follows: 
Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 per long ton 
(basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charlemont, Mass., 
lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish pyrites, 13@ 
lic. per unit, according to percentage of sul- 
phur contents, delivery ex-ship New York and 
other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites contain 
from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42%@44%. 


Fertilizing Chemicals.—Leading ammoniates 
are firm, and in the West packers ask full 
prices. Fish scrap is scarce, and wet is sold up, 
while the catch so far is reported light. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, gas liquor, sold for this 
month’s shipment at $2.80 per 100 lbs., while 
spot is held at $2.85. Other quotations are: High 
grade Western blood, $1.924%4@$1.95 per unit, 
f. 0. b. Chicago, tankage, $1.80 and 10c. per unit, 
f. o. b. Chicago; Calcutta bone-meal, $23@$25 
per ton; domestic steamed ground bone, $21@$22; 
dried fish scrap, $22@$22% per ton f. 0. b. fac- 
tory; acid phosphate, 14@16%, 65@6714c. per unit; 
bone-black, spent, $15@$16 per ton; azotine, $1.90 
@$2 per unit. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Firmer, and freights are 
higher, as the United States Government has 
chartered all the available tonnage for its re- 
quirements in Chinese waters. Nitrate of soda 
has advanced in all positions, and now $1.77% 
per 100 lbs. is asked for futures, but this figure 
will doubtless be shaded on actual business. 
Spot is worth $1.77144@$180. Imports this week 


Bs 
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were 16,812 bags at New York and 26,675 bags 
at Philadelphia. 

Concerning the situation on the coast, Messrs. 
Jackson Brothers, of Valparaiso, Chile, advise 
us, under date of June 16th, that after almost 
two months of inanimation, the nitrate market 
has shown slight symptoms of recovery during 
the last few days, owing to the probabilities of 
a combination being at last formed; a meeting 
of producers on this coast as well as another of 
English companies in London has approved of 
the project on the basis of an export of 30,500,000 
qtls. during the first year, but it remains to be 
seen whether the quota assigned to each oficina 
will create no difficulty in its realization. The 
agreement is to be for 5% years, and the Eng- 
lish companies wish to have the option of can- 
celling it after 3 years, giving 6 months’ notice. 
In view of the above, sellers on this coast have 
either retired from the market or have advanced 
their prices, so that, although buyers’ limits 
have to some extent been raised, little business 
has resulted. The production during May is cal- 
culated at 2,664,000 qtls., making a total for the 
5 months of 12,903,000 qtls., against 11,892,000 qtls. 
during same period last year. We quote 95% 
June-July, 5s. %d., August 5s. 2d., September- 
December 5s. 3d., and 96%, July-December, 5s. 
344d., all ordinary terms sellers, buyers’ ideas 
being 44d. to 1d. below. The price of 5s. 314d. 
with an all round freight of 35s. stands in 9s. 
444d. per cwt. net cost and freight without pur- 
chasing commission. Sales reported during the 
fortnight ending June 16th amounted to 119,000 
qtls. 


Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner in their monthly 
statement of nitrate of soda dated New York, Aug. 
1st, give the following statistics: 

















1900. 1899. 1898, 
—- | ——— 
Bags. Bags. | Bags. 
Imp. into Atlantic ports 
from West Coast S. A., | 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to date 582,298 | 473,871 | 475,985 
Imp. from Jan. 1 from 
errr cre rere ROE bee vecsecss 55,171 
584,361 | 473871 | 531,156 


_— oo | 
Stock in store and afloat | 


Aug. 1, 1900, in New York 13,400 57,368 76,856 





























PL +. 110s a bueedehsceberdemiidnadhs... Exvadeand soce 
Philadelphia....,. ...| 26,675 Es ciieseic av tne 
Baltimore ..........0. 750 TENE aicectacevexe 
ee © - a siaaete awit ed ereumanaies Jeveeeees nee 
Uharleston ........- eas <8) Mevenewine |eeeccss cscs 
To arrive, due Nov. 15, 1900) 379,785 | 201,000 353,000 
Vis. supply to Nov. 15, 1900.| 420,610 | 287,519 | 429,856 
Stock on hand Jan. 1,1900..) 9,586 | 58,406 | 15,383 
Deliveries in July.......... | 48,519 83,455 53,638 
Deliveries since Jan. 1 to : 
date Orsuness ctunneewens 553,122 445,728 469,683 
Total yearly deliveries....| ......... 973,592 | 967,525 





Prices current, Aug. 1...... $1.7734 | $1.6214 $1.50 


Saltpeter.—United States imports in July are 
reported at 4,246 bags, against 1,974 bags last 
year. Expected arrivals are estimated at 5,957 
bags. Stocks in New York on July 31st were 
8,000 bags, against 11,000 bags last year. The 
visible supply on July 31st is placed at 13,957 
bags, as against 19,592 bags in 1899. The deliv- 
eries in New York and Boston in July were 4,- 
246 bags, making 36,622 bags so far this year, as 
against 32,539 bags in 1899. Prices current are 
3%c. per lb. for shipment, and 35¢c. for spot. 

Phosphates.—The demand from’ superphos- 
phate manufacturers is moderate. Sales of Flor- 
ida high grade rock are reported ec. i. f. good 
United Kingdom ports for this year’s shipment 
at 744d. per unit ($11.70 per long ton), and of 
South Carolina at 6%d. ($7.80). Recent char- 
ters include 1,659 tons from Tampa to Cette, 
France, at 25s., August sailing, and 1,828 tons 





Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 























Per Ton | or No Sea Ports. 
Phosphates. | F.o. b. -- caine 
| Unit. | Long ton. 
*Fla. hard rock (77 @ 804) /$7.50@8 00 714@734d $11.70@ 12.09 
*Fla. land pebble (68@73%!}, 4.35 | 634d | 9.45 


| 
| 


*FlaPeace River.'58@62%)| 3.00@3.50) d 7.80 
4a | 10.92@11.31 


+Tenn. rock 78%, export.| 4.0004 .50) 74 





tTeon....... 78% domestic.| 3.30@3 50}.......... deere accies 
{Tenn.......7&% Se | ROUE ES cccscocce Pepcehascoars 
+Tenn.......72% oP, | CEE aaeaeadicRiewadeesieces 
tSo. Car. rock, crude....) Oe Voedatie cine c Pace ehacsewnies 
§So. Car. rock, dried..... 4.50 


Algerian, rock...(€3@70% |.. 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@631) 
Christmas Isle.. -(80@85%) 





* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant, 


t At mines, 
sels, Ashley River. 


§ On ves- 








from Coosaw to Dublin, Ireland, at 19s. The 
ruling high freight rates curtail charters. 
During August shipments of Tennessee phos- 
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phates from Norfolk, Va., to London will likely 
amount to 1,600 tons. 

In the producing districts of Florida seyere 
wet weather is necessitating the closing down 
of many plants. In the hard rock region it is 
estimated only about 30 or 35 plants are work- 
ing out of a total of 85 on January Ist. A few 
new plants are to be erected. Tennessee miners 
are working amicably and the Mt. Pleasant As- 
sociation quotes prices unchanged. In South 
Carolina work is progressing, though the orders 
are not so plentiful. 


Notes of the Week. 


Imports of sulphur into Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 30th were 11,588 tons, 
against 10,861 tons last year. The imports of 
iron and copper pyrites, valued chiefly for their 
sulphur contents, were 366,888 long tons, against 
354,031 tons last year. The total was approx- 
imately equivalent to 176,678 long tons of sul- 
phur, against 170,175 tons in 1899; showing an 
increase of 6,503 tons, or 3.8%, this year. 





Liverpool. July 25. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


In chemicals business is not brisk, while at 
the same time quotations are well maintained in 
most cases. _ 

Soda ash is in fair request at usual varying 
prices as to market. We quote spot range for 
tierces about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, £4 
15s.@£5; 58%, £5 5s.@£5 10s. per ton net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, £4 10s.@ 
£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags are 5s. per ton 
under price for tierces. Soda crystals find a 
ready outlet and £3 2s. 6d. per ton, less 5%, is 
generally quoted for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, 
with special terms for a few favored markets. 
Caustic soda is in steady demand and the fol- 
lowing is nearest spot range: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, 
£10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11@ 
£11 5s. per ton net cash. 

Bleaching powder continues to drag and quo- 
tations are nominal at about £6@£6 10s. per ton 
net cash for hardwood packages, as to market. 

Chlorate of potash is meeting with rather 
better inquiry, but not much actual business is 
reported, and 4d. per lb. net cash is about nomi- 
nal spot value. 

Bicarb. soda is in moderate demand at £6 15s. 
per ton, less 214% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages; 
also special quotations for certain export mar- 
kets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is rather dearer at £11 
7s. 6d.@£11 10s. per ton, less 244% for good gray 
24@25%, in double bags f. o. b. here, supplies 
being limited. 

Nitrate of soda is selling to a fair extent and 
is firm at £8 5s.@£8 10s. per ton, less 24%% for 
double bags f. o. b. here, as to quality. 

Messina, Sicily. July 1. 
(Special Report of Emil Fog & Sons.) 


Brimstone.—While no fresh orders were com- 
ing in, the volume of shipments, upon old con- 
tracts, was well kept up in June, imparting con- 
siderable firmness to values. Best thirds, which 
were neglected so long, recovered nearly 2s. per 
ton, the stock being cornered by the Anglo- 
Sicilian Sulphur Company. With less activity at 
the seaboards and less demand from abroad, 
prices have gradually receded and are likely to 
lose more as soon as receipts from the new 
melting come in. Upon the whole, though sta- 
tistically improved, uncertainty remains the 
predominating feature of the situation, pending 
the result of the negotiations under way for the 
renewal of the Anglo-Sicilian Sulphur Com- 
pany’s contract. We quote: Refined block sul- 
phur (100%), 82s. per long ton; best unmixed sec- 
onds, 77s.; best thirds, 67s. 9d. per ton, f. 0. b. 
The nominal rate of freight to New York re- 
mains 7s. 9d., but as low as 6s. was accepted for 
1,500 tons prompt. Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
8s. 6d.; Portland, 9s.; Baltic ports, 13s. 

The exports of brimstone in June amounted 
to 28,898 tons, as against 23,784 tons in the same 
month last year. The shipments to the United 
States alone were 8,310 tons, against 8,200 tons 
in June, 1899. Stocks in Sicily on June 30th were 
192,808 tons, against 197,778 tons last year. 


MINING STOCKS. 








Complete quotations will be found on pages 147 and 148 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 


Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London. 
Denvei. San Francisco. Mexico, 
New York. Spokane, Paris. 
oronto. 
New Yerk. August 3. 


The market is listless. 
few sales are reported. Amalgamated is un- 
changed and dull. Anaconda brought $42% and 
later sold off at $41%. British Columbia sold at 
$10%@$11% and Union of North Carolina at $2% 
@$2%. 

Standard Consolidated of California rose to 
$4.30, and Quicksilver common sold at $1.50. 
Kingston & Pembroke of Ontario went at 20c. 

In the Colorado section Anaconda gold 
strengthened to 50c. on sales, owing to the reor- 


In the copper section 
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ganization. -Elkton, in anticipation of increased 
dividends, sold at $1.50, but at the close it is 
easier, as the rumor has been officially denied. 
Isabella sold at $1.28, Work at 29c., Mollie Gib- 
son, 30@28c.; Pharmacist, 14c.; Little Chief, 17c., 
and Leadville Consolidated, 6c. 

Of the Comstocks, sales are reported of Con- 
solidated California & Virginia at $1.40; Hale & 
Norcross, 25c.; -Potosi, 1lic., and Savage, 13c. 

‘An auction sale of 54 shares American Coal 
Company is noted at $148. 


Boston. August 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Business in mining stocks has been slow, and 
the market has been a narrow one. In cop- 
pers there has been no special movement, but 
prices are firm, considering the limited business. 
The trading is all inside, and the public is ap- 
parently taking very little interest. 

“Calumet & Hecla is quoted at $740; Boston & 
Montana, $299; Tamarack, $196; Quincy, $133; 
Osceola, $65@$65%; Wolverine, $39; Parrot, $4044; 
Baltic, $19%@$20. In the more speculative cop- 
pers hardly enough-was done to establish quo- 
tations. 

The gold stocks were neglected and about the 
only business done was in Centennial-Eureka, 
about $2212@$23, and in Cochiti at $8@$8%. 

In the general list Dominion Coal sold at $38%4; 
New England Gas and Coke, $15%@$16. The 
week actually passed without a drive at either 
of those stocks; possibly certain parties are tired 
of butting against something very like a stone 
wall. Their latest work has been the enlist- 
ment of certain country papers—notably the 
Springfield ‘‘Republican,’” which has been grow- 
ing credulous and cranky in its old age—in the 
campaign against these companies. 

Colorado Springs. July 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market this week has been overshadowed 
by the affairs of the Independence Town and 
Mining Company and the Wilson Creek Con- 
solidated Company. It amounts to a genuine 
sensation. The troubles between these two com- 
panies over the ownership of the Hull City 
Placer—40 acres of the richest territory in the 
Cripple Creek District—have come to a sudden 
and unexpected termination. A deal was rati- 
fied to-day whereby the two contending com- 
panies sell their properties and all claims, etc., 
to a new corporation called the Independence 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company, which has 
been incorporated under the laws of Wyoming 
with a capitalization of $2,500,000. Of the capital 
stock of 2,500,000 shares the Independence Com- 
pany receives 656,250 shares and the Wilson 
Creek Company 260,000, this being respectively 
upon the: basis of 2 for 1 and 5 for 1 in the new 
corporation. There remains after these scores 
are settled 1,583,750 shares of the new stock. 
As to what is done with this, no official an- 
nouncement has yet been made. It is, however, 
given out that it has been utilized in satisfying 
the claims of some 13 other litigants who had 
up to this time commenced suit against the 
Independence Company or intended so to do in 
the near future. It transpires that there are 
a dozen other valid claims which were merely 
awaiting the opportunity to be presented. The 
future, therefore, of the Independence Company 
was ominous from a standpoint of litigation. 

The market during the week has followed, in 
a sense, what Independence and Wilson Creek 
shares have done. The week closes in good form 
with the facts in this affair known and dis- 
counted. 

Elkton was a prime favorite around $1.50 and 
is in strong demand. Portland has strengthened 
from $3.05, two weeks ago, to $3.30 a share. An- 
aconda shareholders got together Monday in 
Denver and ratified the plan of reorganization 
proposed by John T. Millikin of St. Louis. By 
this scheme the capitalization is reduced from 
$5,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

The week’s trading amounted to 5,629,441 shares 
of a cash value of $838,750, which is an improve- 
ment over last week. 

Salt Lake City. July 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


One week is very much like the preceding in 
Utah mining share trading, only if there is any 
difference the last shows the least life. The in- 
timation is abroad that lead is not going lower, 
which has helped out shares. 

Daly-West sold at $17.37% and at the close to- 
day $17.05. There appears to be buying orders 
for all-offerings at $17. Dalton & Lark has again 
dropped into its hole. Dexter seemingly is 
stronger. Eagle & Blue Bell holds its own. 
Grand Central moved up, selling at $6.13, on ru- 
mor of resuming dividends, later softening to 
$5.83. Mammoth pays a $20,000 dividend on 
Wednesday, which is spoken of as an irregular 
monthly event. 

Mercur will probably disappear from the board 
next week to give place to Consolidated Mercur, 
the New Jersey company, with 1,000,000 shares, 
par $5. On August Ist it is expected that the 
final Mercur dividend will be announced. May 
Day is the week’s big trader, and from the view- 
point of an innocent onlooker there is a system- 
atic attempt to force it on the toboggan. Over 
24,000 shares sold in 3 days and it has softened 


to 77. Apparently insiders are buying. North- 
ern Light is an offering for the assessment. It is 
probable that another 2c. assessment will be 
levied so soon as this is gotten out of the way. 
Appointing receiver for Sunshine sent the shares 
down to 5 bid, 9 asked. 
San Francisco. July 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Trading in stocks continues light, with no 
changes of importance. Silver Hill has sub- 
sided a little from the spurt of last week, and no 
new sensation has come in to take its place. 
Work in the Savage Mine is to be resumed and 
some prospecting done. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cal- 
ifornia & Virginia, $1.45@$1.50; Caledonia, 70@ 
73c.; Ophir, 67c.; Silver Hill, 50@51c. There were 
a transactions in Standard Consolidated at 
4.25. 

Trading on the Oil Exchange has been lighter 
than for several weeks past. Some quotations 
noted are: Home Oil, $4@$4.05; Twenty-eight, 
$1.25; American Fuel, 30c. The extension of the 
use of fuel oil on the Coast is a point in favor 
of the oil companies. 

London, England. July 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


During the past week the South African min- 
ing market has, as usual, been quite dead. The 
pacification of the Transvaal is turning out to 
be a very tedious affair owing to the continued 
guerilla tactics of the Boers, and the resumption 
of business and mining seems to be as far off 
as ever. The Chinese problem, of course, acts 
as a depressing factor in connection with all 
new ventures. Altogether there is little pros- 
pect of any boom in mining. 

The West Australian section has been occu- 
pied as usual with the discussion of the Asso- 
ciated Company’s doing. A few weeks ago I 
mentioned that there was some prospect of this 
much mismanaged company being taken under 
the wing of Mr. Frank Gardner, but such an ar- 
rangement is all off now, as the ovher directors 
and the leading shareholders were not inclined 
to give him the carte blanche that he desired. 
The board of directors has been slightly remod- 
eled, but it remains under the influence of Mr. 
Landau, who, as largest shareholder, stepped in 
to save the company when the recent exposures 
as to bad management were made. Mr. Lan- 
dau has engaged as manager Mr. Hewitson, who 
was inexplicably dismissed from his post at the 
Ivanhoe Mine a few weeks ago, as I reported 
in this column at the time. I should think that 
the reorganized company stands some chance of 
ultimate success, but it will be some time be- 
fore the real value of the property has been as- 
certained and the workings put into proper or- 
der. 

A flotation of considerable interest has taken 
place this week. I refer to the British Sulphides 
Smelting Company, Limited, which has been 
formed as a sort of expansion of the Sulphides 
Reduction (New Process), Limited, and to work 
the Ellershausen zinc-lead-sulphide process on a 
commercial scale. The Ellershausen process has 
been before the public for some years and ex- 
perimental works have been in operation at 
Llanelly. Owing, however, to the inventor’s con- 
tinual changes in the plant and the general ab- 
sence of scientific principles of procedure, the 
process has had very little chance of success. 
It is proposed now to acquire a site on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal at Ellesmere Port, not far 
from the works of the Smelting Corporation 
which operates the Fry zinc-lead-sulphide proc- 
ess, and to build works on a substantial scale. 
Personally I have always been somewhat scep- 
tical as to the practical value of the process for 
the reasons above mentioned, and also because 
no skilled metallurgist has ever reported on it. 
Recently, however, Mr. W. B. Middleton, an 
American metallurgist, and Mr. William Dewar, 
late of the Broken Hill Proprietary, have exam- 
ined the process and have reported that it is 
well worth developing. According to the pres- 
ent practice, the process consists of smelting the 
ore in a cupola furnace with hot blast, and by 
means of fans drawing all the fume directly 
from the furnace into water tanks, where it is 
churned up in the water. Practically all the 
lead and zinc, and most of the silver are vola- 
tilized and drawn into the water and the remain- 
ing silver with the gold and copper—if there is 
such in the ore—goes into the matte. When the 
fume is churned in the water the zinc goes into 
solution as sulphate, while the lead and silver 
compounds are obtained as sludge. The details 
of the process are not suitable for discussion in 
this column and I only mention them to show 
the basis on which the new company intends 
to work. If the company will use its capital 
wisely, and if a skilled metallurgist, such as 
Mr. Dewar, is given a free hand, I should think 
the process will stand a fair chance of getting 
a proper trial. 

Parts. July 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The mining stock market has not been ac- 
tive for several reasons. The Chinese trouble 
affects all values through the great uncertainty 
which attends its future. Perhaps we are tak- 
ing it too seriously, because so little is known 


about the real condition, but in any case it is 
serious enough. Besides its general effect, this 
question disturbs seriously the values of Russian 
bonds and of the Russian stocks which are so 
largely held here. 

Moreover, the fall in value of the various Ex- 
position stocks disturbs many speculators and 
investors whose dealings usually make a large 
aggregate. The failure of these companies, 
which promised extraordinary profits, affects the 
small operators whose money is tied up. Some 
hope that the closing days of the Exposition will 
furnish some assistance to these companies, but 
matters have gone wrong so far that no profit 
can be expected. The best that can be done 
is to keep down the losses. 

The metallurgical stocks have shown little 
movement, and there have been only small 
changes. The Russian group shows much weak- 
ness, however, and there have been serious losses 
in quotations. 

The copper shares make the best showing, and 
are generally strong and a little higher. The 
lead and zinc stocks have been neglected and 
have suffered in price accordingly. 

The Transvaal gold stocks have shown more 
activity and prices are firmer. As time passes 
it is more evident that it will not be long before 
the mines are at work under British control, and 
a great revival may be expected. 

The foreign merchandise trade of France for 
the six months ending June 30th is reported by 
the Ministry of Commerce as below: 





1899. 19°0, 
Francs. Francs. 
IIE sso sec nnsese sancsead 2,341,092,000 2,313,565,000 
IG Galkocosbes seascensa 1,953,799,000 2,005,821,000 
Excess, imports......... 387,293,000 307,744,000 


The decrease of 27,527,000 fr. in imports was 
chiefly in food; while the increase of 52,022,000 fr. 
in exports was in manufactures. Azote. 


_ ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





Name of Co. Locat’n. Date. | Place of Meeting. 


| 
Calumet & Hecla' Mich . Aug. ‘| | Boston. Mass. 


































































Chloride Point. .|Utab....| Aug. Salt Lake City. Utah, 
International....|\Colo.... Aug. 90: Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Eobeehas DAS RATR SSN LARGS pues El Sense sSENT GNERENSS Suds baeheeacusss 
n006s<ee0-e SEeKeeCehenweaeseeleedas on. Lapebesess-Otusee ebcakus 
DIV'DENDS, 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. — Total to 
er | ate. 
Date share. | Total. 
: .$ $ $ 
Andover Iron, Pa..... Ps 8h De Fi kcccenws newer cans 
Bethlehem Steel .....jSept. 1) 40 |........../.. 2.4... 
¢Bost. & Mont........ Aug. 20) 10.00 | 1, 500,066, 18,700,0°0 
Cambria Steel, Pa .. |Aug. 15) .60 hae eee 
“Consolidated, _ July 25) .0L 10, oo 70,000 
“Empire State, Ida.....Aug. 15) .30 29,554, 554,171 
ee AN sew entes July 20; = .05 | 5,' 00 $€,5)0 
*Gold Coin, Colo... |July 25); 02 20,000, 500,000 
Hecla, Sanh ono ch cau July 27 .02 BP bes ws 
Independ.T.&M.,Colo.|Aug. 10; 04 | 000 100, 000 
Jeff. & Clearf.C.&T. pf.) Aug. 15) 2.50 | eanieed aa casonne 
* com) Aug. 15; 2.09 ‘iaaals asia 
Magnolia. Colo ...... July 28| 17. | 187,000, 187,000 
*Modoc, Colo..........|: July 15 OL 5,000 180,000 
+Nat’l Tube. com...... Aug.15| 1.50 |.......... | Maeaeaer. 
Pr. St’] Car, Pa., com.)| Aug. 20) ROP Acs casusaad Kascsass ss 
NO sa 5cco nn ansnsans Aug.15) 4.00 | 409,900 11,970,060 
“Smuggler, Colo....... July 15) .03 30,000 1,545,000 
Warwick I. & S....... Aug. 10 Bie. Wicswnckendlaxekonks ss 
co eaeuhuebubpiCunweWaaee Lane econ Vchsaeeulesueeomnanliveasncs 
* Monthly. t Quarterly. 
ASSESSMENTS. 
ea aes "fon. | \No| Deling. | Sale. |Amt 
Alaska.... Utah Aug. 4 |Aue. 25) .02 
Alta..... Nev..| 65) July 10 |July 31) .05 
ee ee eee Nev..| 51} Aug. 6 /|Aug. 27) .05 
Blue Gravel .|Cal.. Ue. GE hesctss. 05 
Brunswick Con. Cal. .|.14) Aug.20 |Sept.13) .07 
Challenge Con ... . ./Nev../ 29) Aug. 21 |Sept.12) .15 
SPIIIAIs 5 000 s00s00'0 Utah} 6) Aug. 9 |Aug. 30} .00'4 
Columbus, Con. ...... Cal.. Aug. 15 & .02 
Con Imperial ........ Nev..| 45) Aug. 1 |Aug.22| .¢1 
Crown Point.......... Nev..| 79} July 18 |Aug. 8] .05 
OS ear Utah; 1)! Aug.30 |Sept.17| .05 
Father o Ne eee SD’k) 3) July 9 |Aug. 6) .25 
Gold H ey ee ee 25 
Golden cca jeeneen O3Ois<).s2) BME | oss. (14 
CEOOE CIO. occc eves Cal. 1 July 16 |Aug.15 
Joe Bowers, Ext...... Utah) 8 July 20 |Aug. 7} ¢1 
Little Chief............ Utah| 4) Aug. |Sept.15) .01 
Mawmoth Garfield .Cal..|...; Aug, 4 |Oct. 2)..17% 
Mariposa Com’!1& Mg. Cal..|...) Aug. 14 |......../10.0) 
DEAMSIOE «5 ccexeses. oe val. Aug. 7 Sea sk e 
Meteor ..... ...ssseee- Utah July 10 |Aug. 14) .00% 
DECRICAR.....22<.000 ...|Nev.| 68 Aug. 7 Sept. 5) .to 
Occidental Con. .......Nev.| 35) Aug.17 |Sept.11| .05 
Old Susan...... .s+00-- Utah) 1) Aug. 2 |Aue. 21) .0054 
Potosi - Nev..| 56) Aug.23 |Sept.lz| .10 
Rich Ber Gravel.. ..|Cal.. 1) July 30 |Aug. 22| .06 
Ruby Hil] ...... - «e--/Otah} 1| July = Aug.!0| .005 
Sheep oa... seeese Utah)...| Aug.10 |Aug. 27) .10 
Sierra Nevada........ Nev../119} Aug 14 |Sept 3) .15 
Silver Bow........+++. Utah|...) Aug.13 |Aug. 31) .00's 
Snowflake..........«.- Utah} 17) Aug.13 |Sept. 1| .01 
— Vengeance..... Cal..| 13} Aug.16 |Sept. 6) .10 
Vinsken desu < 695 Jtah) 14) Aug. 25 |Sept.15) .01 
Yeilow ee eee Nev.! 4! July 26 ‘Aug. #1) .10 
LSS ne ne =—2 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.t 
Par| No. July 26.) July 27 (| Juty 28 | July 3u. | July 31 ; Aug. 1. F 








NAME oF Loca- | Par July 27. | July 28. | July 30. | July 81. ; Aug.1. | Aug. 2 








re eh ae tees Gees Lee bene te bee NAME oF — —-| ——_ —_—— 
ComPasy tion. | val. Lig Lia iL lai” | (Couran. [LS ig.) |e) be | iw 












Alamo..........-,Colo Adven’a’e.Cons 825 “100,000 | ace v0e)8e bed wand 








































































































































































































































































































































































cee. cfocccelecesel. @ eesheces eee anelnenns ** peeeslece. - 225 

Alice ...........|Mont. 1. 40}. < weubesones Aetna, Cons. g 109 00° ais hare es beceeabess Rang” sree Rikers 

Ama! pemated © "i Allouez........ 25 * ac Es 

*anaconda, c . 6 Amal! Cop. 100) Ba puols?. 75]. “197:00]85 8°]... 86 50 87 0G 86.00 86.75/36 50 

Anaconda Gold Colo.. *m. ZL. &8.. | 2] 60,00) 9.25) 9.00) .. |. cleeee | “a 

Argentum- Jan..| Anaconda......| 25/1,210,(0) . . . ‘ 

Belcher.. 150, . “* . 

Best & Belcher . 23} 60;000/4 .50 4.50 eats 4.00) 2 3.73 

Breece ..... .| Sl) 4foonol..-- |... . . alae. sake 

Brit.Col.Copper| i. 8. Atlantic, c. 25) 40,000) .--+ 24 «50 wl. 

Brunswick.. . Baltic c....... | 25) 100,000 19 £ seeleecer|oee levees 19 5u 20 (0119.5 | dus 

Chollar .. ..00. ° Bingham, c.g. | 10} 19: Qu0|..-. |.--.- ; ry ae atti Le ae 

Chrysolite_.....|/Colo. Bonanza, Deve 1) 300,000) ----]. ++ a re 1 00). eaensh dive jap dan 60 

Comstock T .. |Nev. Boston q .. 10) 100,’ 00) - $Q... : sos} <« i 50 
7 bonds; “ Ros,& Mon, Tr. ° 25) 150,000 301 ~ 29749297 (299 [297 | 297 j294 wel 95 }:99 |.97 25) 

Con. Cal. & Va..| “ Breece_ 25) 200,000} . : +| ee ws feces | cose] eee ose cana 

Con Im British Col.. .. 5 ao ee . at. m at. 3 205 

Creede c. C.. Colo. ° Butte & Bost., c| 10 200,000 65.0 |64 50.63.0|63 00,63.0U 163 0.| ... 163 0 62 a 435 

Cres ert Cal. & Hecla,c | 25 100,000|.--- | ++ . 744 ake .. 1240 i 12 

ew Cr. Con. sv idieas Eola Centennial, c. 10} $y, 000! ..--|-++- |16 50) ....] 6 73) ..../16 : 16. ™. 16.25], 35 
aly ..|Utah . Pee ey Acavehewnedles, wales Cent’l-Eureka..| 25] 93,000 23 0")... ale + |) cecal coac@e Out - “lt o0 ed . MS 

Doone" 4 Terra. |8.Dak. eee Rceane b peal sera itoc aul ixas Central Oil.... | 25 100,009 15.50 .. ‘ 5 19600 135 

Elkton. - -- |Colo.. ee as, die 100 | Cochiti, g....... 25 050) 7 ee | eae 8.18)... 105 

Golden Age «| % | 2 .OSdg).... feces Jove «foe -} | GB) .. ef reee [ree efeonre Copper Range..| 10 10°00, 16.50]16 0 | 6..0|. .. 5} 15.75] i5.C0} . cs al 494 

Gol’en Fleece = cere 0 efece. Crescent, °. 10 100,000, secs fess ° < . ele. 1 «o> [eeance 

Gould & ‘‘urry. |Nev .. 200 | Dominion Coa. 25) 100,000} -. -| --- (39 00 ° 38 50 

Hal: & Norcross; “ 50} do. rights.. cehates . e wace tee nee 04 

Homestake...../8 Dak .. | do. pref. .... | 100! 150,000 ; sacabetee hk 

Horn Silver,....|/Utah.. Elm River ... | 10) 2,000) --. |.-.. |_.-- me ery) Ps ae «Te. Pecens 

Iron Silver.. ...|Colo. Federal Steel. | 12| 190,00 “7.434°G |33.78}. 33.50) 33 0:|33 0 |32°0)]a2 33| 

Teahella ........ " . 200] do pref ......] 100] 464,843/67.00) .. | weede e | we. [owe [05 5u/65.0 168.25 

Jack Pct ee PP os . 200 | Franklin, c.. 100} 532,610] ....| ---- [13.0]. 18.31 ..-.. SET Gils <5. 8 as colscace 

King & Pemb.. \Ont.. 10 »- esos erelere 20 1,006 | Humboldt. . in aee Pes { sedate: ene Lala 3 : Narees 
Lact« sse ..... -|Colo. ; 10 .-- «Jo... of sees 14 Pe I. Royal Con. ¢ c.| 25] 100,000/27 5u}26. 25 a” to’. coe foes es [26.0 | 26.13/26 7/26 L0)27 O6126.50) 1,205 
Leadville. ee es es ee ee a en eo ee 700 | Mase Con...,.. 25} 100 O00} «... FCO]... | BU... | 6 EB] ..o0e cove fecee | 6.7] 6.80) 435 
Littie Chief.....| “ Fis cesshassa | svsetsens< eeaies EecGliresol 14. Cleden Locarsmeces 100 | Mayflower......| 25) 10:,00u).... weabeanes 7 ates ove b seaéhewes ‘ sgolcee Sane 
Mexican... .....|Nev... Bios Jose Gove Joos of «Bisco [eee elooes Jones] os ofpcocefocsoe| scons | MOIONGS os 10} 167.577 aces sae Be cdie.  Presedd andéciseeas ; 

Mollie Gibson.. wo § .S6}.... il veccsh . Mileeccs 8B] ncoe-| o--cloece | -secfecesc| 1gg00 | mereced Oal,... 10) . inal «ues. (he ie Rees oles <0 SNe 

Sorarion net Whee Leasvales: refewece GBB ccscc) cess fore. ) se choses [vos ofececsLeoeces f MTORR « 25} 100,050 Oae), 5c) 9 PEO bess. ese SO5....1.8 3 OU 

Ophir 6 pes. s.. OE inv Nec. cteee abiaas BU] eeoee|-+- eleee clecece] seccleccesfece . | *Mohawk.c... 5 100,000 16.00}. . 116.5016 OW)16 Of... [16.00)25.59)16 4 116.00 

Pharmacist. ...|Colo ee eee ee es | satsloces | osx beose frosceleces | LOO En aeee. a 5] 100,000] -...] ..-] -- -[---- | 6.25]. 6.63]..... 

Pheenix ........|Aris... ST see Towns Bee Ean. 6h) SEMENCEE MM oc Shane E eee sfess.  exedbesess - N. A Gold Dreg} 10) 100,000]... | ee). |-e--e [en ee [owes ot BEBE cee | o<ecBeeaas 

Plymouth ....../Cal... Whoe-c- fees efee » [ooee NM)... oh wench s<cabs aa) Eseeesl ea Wh 0+0+0 nna 25] 1010 (| 2 SU)... . aie 

Portiand........|Colo.. Ay ous @hevavehiens<ddetecd WMLbste Tae ch ese [spnect © « bvcvadbeses iises: hae Dominion,< 25} 150,000/19.0u) ... ig 50}38.25 > 00 «fe eoee [IS iy... 

Potosi...........] NEV... a Pe Pe) ae of MDleccee] UB] cor Joc -1e os [evocctecs of 209) ORCCOIM, C...... | Ba) S8,000/C6 75) .... AO}. 2... /66 06 

Quicksilver.....;Cal...) 100)... |... «| +. «le LB Joos olece | soe | 160] . .cf.cc.cfeccce] 90] Parrot, SG. ... | 1) 229,800/41 X) .... ‘136 as # 10 ‘50 40.50)40 O./40 5./40. Le wv. 3 ry) 5) 

Bav-ge . AMR.) MAE Faces | occ. cloce-c{i soe] SEMI sf eBBlcccest elMEss. [vovedPe, ssc) GQUIP RAGUOGMSevsca5 1) 20) UMMM <<] sa. slg sanewea Bae: 

Sierra Nevada..| “ Mieke: dled, os |can cease] santas asl Sen [ebeeih +ccehpawssbiecetteacvce Ware 25] 100,u00}132 |..... 133 133 

Smal’ Hopes.. {Golo ME aha alsinn<a0-wacaly ae br ieeale SaeLae ee ved. vada 4 Rhode Island 25) 100,000} . . . 3.25. . 

Standard Con... Cal. Wi 4.28) EDiccc die - | OE.) GAT OBI... suekh 4a aeaond i Santa Fe, g. c 10} 250,000) .. el scccahocecele. ce leeces 

Syndicate ...... 1} .08 .. Re ee F piudaaheuss cae ea San. Ysabel, g 5} 130, vs i 

Tenn ( upper... Tenn 25 15.20/14 09/15 50) 14.0 15 80} 4.00] 000° 4222, ; = : Tamarack, c...| 25) 60,000/197 |..... 197 |i96 195 

Union Copp r..|N C..| lu} 4.50) 2.25) 2.5u/ 2. * Site SA SM) ase | acecdscevehss Tecumseh 25} 80, U0 exe ° . 

Work.. .|Colo. 1 83 . 29) .. sorte ot -aswehs Tri Mountain...) 2) 100,00u) 7.50) 7.0 7.38}. 7.29) 7.25 

Yellow Jacket. ‘Nev 8 22 ae ‘a } Union C L..... = S . Uveeeah cad Bass | saedbeave Evawes << aiene 10 

United States. . 250,000 | 7 00 ‘ a oak «am 1u 

COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. U.8. Ol | 100,000! '9 0)... 18.5 18.50). 193 
> =, an a7 Utah Cons,g. ¢ 30,0 | 28 58] - (235 ee 7? 25 2 [22 CU) 27 3/37 25)..... | 1.100 

4m. 5m. & Ref, ...... |8iWu 37 : -; Si*a| 3ive =f ‘ 37 © : * aa ° : 

fed om 8734 |: a §: 54) S746] .....| | : . | gah ‘ 41 wien Pe . 5| 200,000 2 2 |} eee 

Am.8 & W Con] .......| 10) 35 B1%,| 3474) 8496) 249m) 13d] 23bG| 52/84/92 | Bw] S23q/ 24,745 | YICCOUIM | -neeee.) 25) ION, OR.... “] te |S Mlesace} O:WUl== ngs. 69 

© pir ol sc... | 100 7936)... | 13%] .+e. "| jhe) 139s) 33-75 | | 23] 78 *| ws | Waehington -/ 25) 60.0 0)..... |: » sol cc ee ee 

Am. sete, ness i Bd 76%) 78° pe 2,*| . ae Low | 236 e 23 | 224 6 Wolverine, c...| 25) 60.00/39 C0 *139.00|33 5. 139.0}. oo | 38.80 Sora 216 
Col. Fuel & 1 | Colo..| 100 34 |. . | 3346] 8294] 3856) 335] 1°. ."] S49) 8296) 1.33. | Weandotte 25] _114,000 ae L 1.0" 17 su 
Col. & H C.&1 * | 100 13%) .. . | ieee “| 0)} + OMcial quotations Boston Stock Exchange. 1 Total sales, 19,154, *%Ex- dividend. 

Federal Steel.. | .. 84d | 3384] 3396] 42%] 33 | 8191) Sesg! Sig] 325x) 3176) 25.905 | ————__________ — sa 
Fieming'n © &c| Wiva.| lop 25 | 23"| os | 28 | 25") 28 | aa] can] os | as | — SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Jul 

eming’n -Va.| 100 25 | 2 a) 23 1% | 23 | a 2 5 : eae f uly 28, 

Int'l Pump |. .....| 100 v5] 20 | -Or| 20 | 29 | i9%m| 20%] 20 | 20 Of nf Le | ot ’ , ws 

National Lead. | ....... = 5 ieee i . : : . comesfores P+ Par Par 
eg = teeeers : Tbe | 97 ae th aon 6 

Natlonal Sait. | 1.°000./ ama | 4) | 4s | saa! a0, | az | an) gt | a) | Be | apes See Raaene ieee Ok eee) _ See, | Sear) Ee. | Stee 
- “ veeee | 100 6544] 6449] E554] 63 | 6 t 62 | 6éuj 62 |.... | .-.. ( 0 5h 

Nat'l Tube . "| 100. 46 46 | 4534) Pe ical “ats | Atte ci] donieou] 833] #30 = Joo Bowers.) TONU0IeT | 0246 © 0555 

Press. St. wr. Pa... We $ 1 : | 4036) 41 at . «| 4.36] 40 | 894] ....] 1,23: | Buckeye... ..... : mia g a Joe Rowers Ext..| 4:1),000| ae 
we pel 00. 7:34) 73%] -.. a iy iil nce | ; , 40] Bu "| 400 004 é 3.95 , rs 

pepuoiion gE). || A] a | | aa | HS) | ane g | 9d) al abt | SameerRe Sa] onal) 8 | sl ieracas| imal? | sel oh 
h pf] ...e- «| 100, 54 | She] ....) «| Sada) S$ | 53 |... | Sdda) 49 | Suds Ws 2,228 | Cnloride Point. 500,00} 1] .06 ‘|| Mammoth... -| 400,000) 5 | 2°t4%) 2t10 

Slovs-Shef. ....) .-. .+.| 10)... ea © Prasash <0 ab egelpsies see: | Dalay.e veces cence. | 500,000} 8| 0196] .019¢'| May Day weve e | 400,000) 3q 73 "7286 
mei on ete 3: steeeee io eee ‘a eu = \sa4 2 a amg) #0 Dalton Raeapseaceess 500,00u) 5 on “ts | Mere hacenaes . 200,000.25 | 540 | 5.80 
Tenn. Cl BRI .2'..) 00 1%) iudg] TH] V1 | TU | 6S | 68 | iq) 6946) 63x | 6K) cose 11.E08 Sern S Seem... | SE oll y's _ M Northern Light. ou.uio} 5 | 08d) ue 

ashe <es ee : tic Ns tah aeons : .++- » | Daly West...... = 1,000 7.00 | 1705 || Ri 1 ; 

U,S.cast LPaF, sveoe | 10) de) 4 | doe 4¥G) 4 | Ate) Sha! oe we): Ls bu, x a ss |\ Games 1 000-000] 5 | 2% 

- <seneeel 88 | 86%) 38 3 oe " 864— 33% é | | 6 338%a}..... * ++ + | Eagle 25", WU 1 | Silver King. . 15U,000/20 | 49.0) 52 ww 
7 Cus. eoseeee] 100) 6 | 5 | 6 SE or S jee | se] ++ | Bugle & Blue Ben. i i} 70 85 || St. .r Consolidai’a 50U,u00| 1 | .37 
ores erie Ane Sp poses ie : Four Aces.. TT | ee Wi || Sunbeam........ 250,000} 1 | U5 +20 
“Total bales, 19.641, * Ex-div.deud er 100,000); 10). 01 4 | Sunshine., 2,010 | | tee : 
Geyser- Marion......| 300,000) 5 03%| 054'| Swansea... 100,000} 5 | 3.93 | ....... 
PHIA gover amie, | SSR) tl oS | wile, tuum Sramiee: | img || Fg | a 
rad eutral.... , <8 | seeeseceres ' 46 ahs ad 
PHILADELPHI » PAS Homest ke . ..... sae Gar a ‘!Valeo ... 200,000! 10 23 30 
July 26.; July 27 ; July 8 July 3) ; July ol. Aug. 1 
NAME OF |L’ca- | Par — |—_— —  —- —-|———_ | ——_ - — [Sales 
CompasY. |tion.| Val.| H.(L. | H.(L. | B.; L.| B.; |B.) | By TORONTO, ONT. 
Am. Alkali koala is eae 9:4 sceict' SM <0 . wy <uieh SANE wise BA 4. & 00) ....] 5,932 N was; July 13 \ July i4 July 16 duly i? July 18 July 19. 

oo -« OF) ca xc.c ies an ie caureaar weal) woe a . Goan OF |33 —-| —- —_ | —_ — — ae Sales 
Bethlehem frn| Pa. weeilecsie [000 te 7.00). aR Caress: (rl 8. A! By) a! By al Bp ee | | ae] By 
BethiehemS8’1| “ e50 |. 113-00 14.63)- ean 14,8|14 75|15.00] 14.50 ‘Soe 14.75] 555 —— I Oe OOOO Shh) ee ds S$ OS CS 
Cambria tron| “ 50 wee (44 OCl. 809 Ontario . | 
Cambria Sv’l. | “ 50 |'7 0 |16 88 17 00) 7".117 0 |"... |17.00]16 4:] 16 50]16.38] 6 S8lie 2 2,52 Golden Star} 1 | .06%) 975] .....) . | 07 | .07%) .08 | 0854) 08%)... . 

Susq.I & 8. * 10 2. ee Mass oooh "| “lesgatitew logue’? '*" Ham Reef..| 1 | .U84| .'9 tee -O°44) O84) O¥S6) 05%) .0854) 08% 
United GasI.! “ 50 | - SG Usaelits [i 4134 a 259 Hy Osi 1 olin} 215 ; s+ =| Doze] i8 1356] .1¢ | 016 | 217 
———$——— | Briton ss 
Total shares eold,9.6ls. § Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 3.9 Walnut St , Phila | Atn: baska..| 1 | .26%) .3 Sicu eeese 30 | .2 | .80 | .28~/ .29 
delphia ‘*Ex-aiviaend. ig Three 1 a. | ee ae 194) a Gid6) O23G) .G2%) .u3% 
Bicck Tad ! te ft ol suse} <occut ae “Is 2 | Ie 2 | 4 
arib oN’ * | Oe. | ce + +h caves aia 4 | 8 | §) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Crow’sN C [25 | 36.9 | 380] *.. “|36:¢0 |39\00 |ss.so |33'0 |33.0. |33 v0 
pet a : = 7 as. weevne “fal ee yo oe ry “ 
Loca- Par July |; July ;July | July July Aug. eer Trail . Us UBEG) cee] we eoe] ‘4 ta} .059,4) .UF Sd) 
NY. tion. value. 26 r 8 3u 3 i Eve stur..]1 68 9 wan ane 03 | 209%) 0954) 09) 182) O9Se) . 
NaME OF COMPANY. Bind dle a | Ee oe oe ae 
$3 00 15 15 1b 18 18 23 Iron Mask.. | 1 24 34 suet wean’ 24 3a 24 | 34 2 34 
3 00 +2) 20 2) 9 2 21 sim Blaine.| 1 | .09 DD lL .ceee 0% 138 | .09 | .5 0 14 
8 00 22 “71 73 43 81 62 | Knob Hill | 1 | .88 aE xcs 85 | 42 | 40 | 47 | 40 | 245 
8 00 13 13 +13 4 19 | 22! Mo tCristo| 1 | .034| Us| .. us v4 | .03 04 | .U3%a| .u4 
8 00 15 14 14 4 5 | .15 | Mont &Lon. /0.24) .24 3 24 | 225) .2346) 225 24 5 
| $09 (6 65 65 65 so | igi |N 8 Mev'on|1 ,.....| ... eli | watale aie eal rag 
2 50 1.45 1.45 1.45 145 1.50 1 50 North Star. | 1 95% |t 00%) .. 92 | L.N3 -99 {101 ae 
8.00 12 ‘12 “12 .'8 ais Payne ....| 1 9 34/1 02 9) /101 | «9» |102 | .954—/1 02 
le cooceeees 8 00 22 2k 21 .19 ‘21 | ‘923 | Primeess M.} 1 | .0 | .08 weve] ee | UR] 04) U2 | G4 | U2 | 08 
Hale & Norcross .. ....+-+ «++ 8.00 22 .2) oe 2) ‘24 | (93 | Rambler ..| . | .22 | .23s9/ ..... J--seee! ot 24 23 | 24 | 22h 4 
BEY sdixcdcmessascacsvasl 2 00 £07 07 208 08 3 | (68 | Rathmullen} 1 |.. }> [erage] sees 
MORTON cccosccccesecs os.ceces.) % 8 00 16 “13 16 14 "15 | ‘t¢ | Republic. .}1 [89 | 97 |......| <.-../° 88) | 91 | 894) 91 | 89%! .9 
“ 8.00 507 07 “06 “U6 (6 | ‘0g | Van Anda..| 1 | 0254) 62%) .. .] 0. | .U.96) 0.56) 02%) 0286] 02, ‘36 
“ 8 00 65 66 “66 65 66 | “Ww Virtue Soe 6 | Gilad xe. | see] eee ee ee 
“ 3 00 fhe "12 i 18 13 | 3g | WarEBagle..| 1 |1-4ise/l.31 | .....| oe eeefh 43 [i5° U1 48 [LSt [2 a3 |. ‘32 
2.50 ell ll hl sll 12 | [13 | Waterloo. (0.10).... «| .. 6.) -. | sree | oles) 04 | U2) .U4% - -03 
= 8.00 25 25 25 a.) 2 | «6°25-«|: White Bear.| 1 | .0:55) . ..|..... | sree! OEE) ssivalsee |x | Os). . 
Cal. 10.00 4 30 4.10 42) 4fu 42) | 480 Winnip 5 fee LoS Lsceses ee ele -10% 09% | 1056] 09 | .10 | 
Nev, 250 | .19 19 18 18 18 | .21 | Develop Co. ' 
o 1,00 .08 U8 08 08 (8 |} 4g BC.G.Field. | 1 | 7 ee CB fecsece ae 02%) .03 | | 5,"00 
“ 3.10 21 20 20 8 31 | ‘3, | Can.G.F 8 [01 | O6}9| Cé¢g |-eee (6 | O636| (656) 06%) .0636) UT | 06%.) 07%) 4 750 
= Gald Rilla ’ } he | «nn 
CALIFORNIA OIL stocks.” 7 Total shares sold, 156 .0«, 
“ No. July 19 ; July 2.) July 2k.) July 33.) July .4.) Juy 2 
Name of { | y y 2. . 
of ———| — —| —- -—|Sales SPOKANE, WASH. 

Company. ishares.|Val.| H.; L | H.; L./ B. | a ;H,;L/H H/.L. eat : "Par, Week. Julvai 
incinstiiatiiaicaimasee ca —| S| | | ene) ame NAME OF Par Week, July 26, NAME OF Par Week, July 24 
Blue Goose .. | §,000/81CU |... .|.... |23 00) .... | | 5 ce 18 (0). 16, 0 16.1 gee val.| ————_—_-—_ 
qaszhern. ooo | 16,008 wes) 4.uu ; 4 tl frees 4 25) i4 4.25} 4.10] 4 3 a CompPasy. ‘val. B. A. ; Siles. Company al. B.A. Sales 

aribou....... | 100,01 . Le) eal} sto] .20) ti] . ee Pe ae ae eT cal “elie 
OS eae | 100.00} 1 04 | 48] 4 fu) 46) 455) 8 3) 4.78] 463 i 7H) 46:5] 4.70) 4 ag 835 Butte & Boston....... Fees -013%%4| .02 |. .... poewetns Chery... eee d.1G) 027g) .U8%R).... 
omecteme o2 | 10,000) wolee 2F}1B Ut 3 25)13.01 13.50) 3.40) Fu} 13.00} 13,.05).....]..... mere el eececes anes a grate ountain Lida |ree- (04) 0. 

v a | } , eoer|] coceleces feroe-| I ees i. 5 UL . a “na Stare _— 1a" A dy Petersen 
Katusal ..... wees re) ¢3 6 at | ‘| 6 0) + : oo) | 46 a ceival auees Deer Trall No. 2. «s+: #1 434 ~O5r4 ae tes = Maud.... ... [0,30 O18) .0.9¢). .. 

FP " 1 8.3 28) Pipe) Sa | 5 | ov " “3 es vening ar eecceees Vite see ceene os c0e-e esceece ee ere] of 

cere: oro 2 £0 oo ie Cpe sbsaesel 1 — See — Gold Ledge -eseerese| «- |. Moke < mbler Cariboo..... |0.25| -21 "| [2334 

West Lake... | 200,000) 1.00) 54) 48) 85)" 149)" 's6/22°""| nn or ‘shag (es Golden Harvest........| 1 | 00%) -Ols4) .. .- | Reservation... | + | 08%) 1996 

Yoxon —.... | 100,000 2°50) :7) 71) 275) 651.73)” .66! a 70) 73] €0 ccs | 2 seeeesere nam : jars] 12d). 
*Callfornia and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 1,0i5 shares. | Lone Pine-Surp. Gon.. 1 dhicteedeaastae ee 
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Acacia. .. 

Alamo..... 
Am. Con... 
Anaconda 
Ancor ... 
AnchoriaL 


lue Bell. . 
Lee .. 


Joseohine.. 
Key — 
Lexta 
Magne x 
Marzaret. 
Margery....| 
Matoa. . 
Midw 
MJ ‘ 
Mobile... 
Moll.Dwyer) 
Mollie Gib. | 
Monaarcn | 
Montreal. .! 
Moon.A’c’r 
Morning 8. 
Mtn.Beauty 
t. Rosa 


M ne 
National.... 
Nellie V.... 
New Haven 
OliveB’uch. 
Orivle ..... 
Orohan ... 
Pelican. ... 
ame 
Pilgrin.. 

Pinuacle... 
Portland. 


Prince aib. 
Prinvess.... 


Pythias.,.. 
Raven :.. 
Republic... 
Rob’tBurns 
Rose Maud 
Rose Nicol 
Sliver Gold. 
Specimen. . 
Theresa... 
rachyte. 
Uncle a 
Wnion..... 
Va.M..... 
Vindicator. 
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Zenobdia - 
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Knob Hil 
Majestic 
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Oolorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
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Total sales, 2,37 ,277 shares. 
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NAME oF ComMPANY. 





Monte Christo 
MontreaiG. F .... 
Montreal-Londcn. 


Big Three ... 





Can Gol Fields... a 


Go 
Gold Hill- Dev .... 


MONTREAL, CANADA.* 


_Week. sys aul, 


War Kagle 


eyne ... shone 
Rambler-Cariboo ..... 
eee 
Slocan-Sovereign...... 


NAME OF ComPaANy. (per 








Sales. 


103,000 


1,00 | Findley 


270 


45,00 New Zeal’d 
17,000 
232/000 Old Guld.. 


7,000 
5,000 | Vindicator. 


9,U0. 


2800 
9,060 
3200 


nv 
4230 I-on Clad.. 


2,06 
21 ic 


40 000 Donetz.. 





NAME OF Var July 21 


El-ton . 


Gold Sov’n.| 
Golden Age 
Indepen’ce 


Isabella .. 
Magnet 2’) 
National 

New Haven) 





Poritan..... 
Union 


Wh.of Fort. 
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NAME OF ComMPANY. 





Acieries de Creusot...... 
sa Firminy... 
os “ Fives-Lille.. 
a4 “ Huta-Bank.. 
° = ST 





Dynamite Geamsie cee 
Escombrera-Bleyberg... 
Fraser River....-. sees: 


7,000 Huanchaca ... eceseccsess 


U,3.u 
4, v0: 
30 0 


1),,uu ) Mokta-el-Hadid. 
65, you | Napthe Baku. 


18,6 


“6 0 Napthe Nobel. 


x a ” 
38,00) 
23;uuu 


“138,00 


00 

78" Ow 
9,v0 

47,00) 
78, UW 
8,..Uu 

65,0L0 
2, W0u 
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* Montreal Stock Exchange. 


Name oF Company, ——————— 
shares.| div’d. |Op’g. 














Durango 
Darregon y Cab.... 
Capusaye Gus Pan. 


ores y An 


Gime. 

Guadalupe aries 

Trinidad, av:accra. 
do. aviada........ 





OB... cave oce-ees 


Cal iD eeasves: 
C’delar. de Pinos 
Palma de Somb. 


oe teers cece se oe. 





Union Hacienda. 


Coronas........... 

Esperanza y An.. 
hoacan. 

Lus de Borda ava 

8||S. Luis Potosi: 


Concep. y An.... 
Zacatecas: 





| 2,500 
2, 





2,500 
2,400 


ceceres ceeee- eeeees 





Name OF Compaxky.|No. of| Last | ————— 
shares. |div’d|Op'g.,Cl’g. 


10.00 


seeeee 


seeeee 








Juiy 21. 


Prices. 


Great Boulder Prop . 
Hannan‘s Brownhili, g... 
{vanboe Gold Corp....... 
Kalgurlle, © ... «2-0-0. 
Lake View Consols, z. ue 
*Mt. Lyoll M. & R., is C.0. 
*Mt Morgan, @. .......-++: 
RCE. ve snkscves ssunee 
Champion Reet. g.. eocnces 
*Mysore Gold, g. 
| Bea 

oreg am, fo aoe 

reg moat 


British 8. at. chartered. 
*Jape Copper, Cc. oneee eocces 
* # ref 


City & Suburban (New), g 
— Deep Level, g......... 


{ L@UriuM. ... ceccccccceres 


Malfidano........ ..-.-- oo 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. de 











Napthe, Le.. 


parts. 
NICKEL... ..ccccee. covcces 


Rebeccsa...... ... erecccce 
Salines de l’Est..... 
Salines du Midi.......... 
Vielle Montagne........ 











NAME OF ComPanY. 








A\usea-Dle Xican, g 
Alaska-Treadwell, g 
anaconda, C., 8..... 
De Lama, G., B.s0.+++0+0+ 
Golden Gate, g.......+00+- 
Grand Central, g., 8...... 
Hall Mines, C., B.......0+05 
LO ROL, Be. ccccccee.ccccsece 
LANNO,G.... 200. ccrccsesecee 
Montana, @., 6...... «++ 
Mountain Copper... . 
Newfoundland, c..... 
Palmarejo & Mexican. 








Stratton’s Independenee.. 


*Copiapo, C. ...+..++-00- 
Froatino & Bolivia, Bo we 
*St. John del Rey, e 


OtahCon. #(Hlighi'naBoy, 


fesan ns | 
British Am. : Corp. ea 
Linares, 1. .. 

Mason & Barr. “o., sul., cee 
Rio Tinto, ¢ bosece ecvccccce 


Tharsis, c.... 


Assoc. Gold Mines... 
Broken Hill Prop., 8. 


rownD Reef, Z... secessees 


De Beers Con., d ......000- 
Ferreira, re 8 age 20 eecceccece 
Geldenbu 

Geldenbuls Est., Erensaehss 
Henry Nourse, g......-... 
Jagersfontein, d .......... 
Johannesburg Con. Inv: 
Jubilee, g.....-...++ 
yansinaste Estate, 
May Con., 

Meyer & Chariton, 
Namaqua, C........ 
Primrose (New), & 
Rand one ¢ 
— Bocc-cvcccsccece 


Deep, @.. «2... 






se eeseeeeses eeeweer 


heba, 
Sim, & Jack Prop., Geveece 
Wolhuter, &.....0-eeceeeee- 


ee eese eer eeeenseeeser seeereel« 


*Ex-dividend. 


July <5. July 26. 


Cowpany jval.!) Bb. | A. 


84510 Alamo. 
2,00 anaconda 
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epee Col’mb|Gold.. io 
a Zine & ised 16, 300,000 
6 nc , 
France......|Metal d’lers. | 25,000,000 
18,812, 





VN, Cehewats, Nickel ...... i0.000.000 
Penarroya....... ecccecee Spal ete.... 
Colo'do,U.8.|6 Selden. 


Mex Bae 
British Col... 


oeneee..°” ees 
Montana........ 





Newfoundland. 







ecoececoocoocecococore: 


BPAIR ..ccccccces 
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Par | Latest 
value. | divs. 
in | 

73.00 
sa | "a 
500 50.00 
50 76.00 
25 8.75 
800 70.00 
500 12.50 
500 20.00 
500 85.00 
125 5.00 
500 30.00 
500 50.00) 
500 80.00 
500 40.00 





250 10.00 
500 95.00 
500 6.50 
500 25.00 
80 36.00 

| Last dividend. 


value. | Amt. D Date. |Buyers|Sellers . 





* |Mar., 1899 
£/May, 1900 


Apr., 190" 
May, 1900 


6 |Apr., 1899 


" 0 ape 1900 


16 |June, 190 
rts. Mar. 1898 


20 Mar. 190) 


150 |Mar., 19 
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‘tua. 4, 1900. 


Name and Location of 
Company. 


aE EEE EE 
1/Acacia, sense 


[Etna COM.,G.....cw.0ee 
Alabama Coal & Iron,pf os : 


toe 


4/Alaska-Mexican, g.. 


\Alliance, g. rrr ; 


Anaconda Copper... 
Anchoria-Leland, g.. 
Anglo-Mexican, g.. 


eee et ee 
SSSSLSES SERS Cor ec. 


21 Appie Ellen, g.. 


Arizona Copper.. 
Associated, g.. 


SROPES 


4|Boston & California.. 

35|Boston & Colo. Smelting Colo.. 
36\Boston Duenweg, Z..... Mo.. 
37/Boston Get There, z..... Mo... 
38/Boston-Little Circle, z...|} 
39/Boston & Mont. Con. . ! 
40|/Boston Providence, z., pf; Mo... 


HIBOStON, G.cccrcccccscccce 
42\Boston Springfield, z. 
43\Boston Sunflower, z. 
UiBreece, 1....cccccceece ‘ 
45|Buffalo Hump. g.. seeossies 
46|Bullion-Beck & Champ... 
47|Bunker Hill & Sullivan. 
48\Calumet & Hecla, c.. 


49\Cambria Steel.. 
0 Cariboo-McKinney, g 


§2\Center Creek, 1. z 


§3\Central Lead, 1... 
i4\Champion, g.s..... 


57\Colonial, 1... 


§8\Colorado Smelting...... 
SONOMA, Ws asco vacasses M 


\Commodore, g... 
Tommennerentie, z.. 


Consolidation Coal .. 


‘ 
“3\Daly West, z baaee . 


7|Deadwood.- ‘Terra, g.. 
76|Deer Trail Con., B 
77\De —. OC Bucs 





88 Elkhorn, ie s.1.. 
8 Elkton Con., g.. 
El Paso, 


91) |Empire iate-I idaho.. 
%|Enterprise, s.1......... 


3 Fanny Rawlings, g. 


OlFavorite, Z......eee06 
9 Federal Steel, pf........| 
% Federal Steel, com...... 


TR, Bis dwasess aes 
8) Ferris- aon. 6 i 


Florence, Drigg eecepiesss 
100\Frisco Con., Di cadstak 
101/Galena, 8. 1. g.........06. 
i®|Garfield rit i csacasee 
108 om ser-Marion. Deca aebe 


14/Gold Coin of Victor, g 





118|Golden Star, g Dae 
ll4/Grafton, g...,. 
115|Grand Centrai. g... 


116Grand Gulch........... | 
117/Grass Valle: me 

d Belt, g 
CUR ME heicvasauaesse% 
120'Hall Mines, 1 i Ba 
tt Hecla Uon.sssses 


l8/Greater Go 


Alaska- a g.. 
Alice, 8. S..ccscoccccceees 





Amalgamated, c.........[] 
Amanda, g..... awa een 
AMAZON, &.-+.+0e+e 
American Coal.......... 
American Gold, g. 8. C. i{c 
Amer. Sm. & & Ref, pref..| 
Am, Steel & Wire, pf.. 
Am. Steel & at com. ‘ 
Am. Zine, Lead & Sm.. 








TT 3t 


Apollo Con., Bevevses 


RiApril Fool, g.........+.. 
BiArgentum—Juniata, g.. 
M/Argonaut, Z.......-- eee 





IACIATIEAG, °C. 0 0.0.00 000000000] NON 
Bald Butte, g. s......... J 
Bankok Cora Bele, s.... 
Battle Mtn. Con., g.-.... 
31\Big Seven, &........+00- \ 
EE SS eee IC 
33\Boston-Aurora, pref..... I 





51|\Centen‘l-Eureka, g.s. 7 C.. 





55\Charleston, p.¥.......+ | S 
MROVERGRIO, Bee cicccccces 


Consolidated Gold } moar 


60 

61 

[4 

63 

64\Con. Mercer Gold Mines. 
65\Cons. Zinc & Lead, -, 
66\Continental, z..... ‘ 
SOORGGH, B. F.occccsness 
68\Cripple Creek —_ “9 g.. 
DICTODSUB, FW... cccecqerccce 
70\Crowned King, z. a8. 
7i|\Dalton & Lark, g.s.1.. 
TRAY, Bike ca cinnssovecessas 


TADAMON, G.... 002000000008 








WiDella S., g....... RE ‘IGolo. | 
Delta. Ly r ReeisGiacswunees ‘ 
80/Denver & —— C’k, g. ‘Colo. he 
81/Desloge Con., I.......... Mo.. | 
SS errr rr 

SS eee : 
4|Ducktown, c. i. sul. (ord). (Tenn. 
§|/Ducktown qe ) 

MIR Bs a. a ¥cnwenseeaaior (cal 
87) Eldorado, g er er lCal.. 








io 2.500,000! 500,000) 











Author- |SharesIssu’d 


ized ' 
Capita’ ‘ 
Stock. No. 


$1,500,000/ 1,500,000) 
100,006 

25,000 
000} 180,000 
000} 200,000 
000} 400,000 
,000} 450,000 
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s2seegests 
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yee ¢ 
S88 
28 
3 
Ee 


388 
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gee: 


bt et CO DD ee 
3: 
eet 


40,000 
250,000) 
600,900} 600,000 
2,500,000 |2,500,000) 
100,000} 100,000 
500.000) 500.000 
800.000! 32,000 
600,000; 600,000) 
750,000, 15,000) 
1,000,000; 40,900) 
250,000) 22,500 
1,000,000) 100,000; 
3.750.000! 150,000, 
150,000! 15,000 
1,000,000) 100.000 
500,000 20,000 
150,000; 15,000 
5,000,000; 200,000 
3,000,000, 300,000 
1, ‘000, 000; 100,000 
3,000, 000! 300,000) 
2.500.000! 100,000! 
16,000,000) 320,000 
800,000; 800,000 
5,000,000; 100,000 
1.000.000) 100.000 
1,000,000; 10,000, 
340,000! 34,000 
1,000,000! 10,000 
1,000,000! 100,000 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
1,000,000} 100,000 
500,000) 48,500 
1,200,000) 1,200,000 
500, 000| 100,000 
1,000,000, 1 000,000 





| 10;250.000| 102,500 


5,000,000) 1,000,000 
400.000} = 400,000 
1,500,000! 150,000 
300,000) 60,000 
2,000,000) 2,000,000 
1,000,000; 190,000 
6,000,000) 600,000 
2,500,000) 2,500,000 
3.000.000! 150,000 
3,000,000} 150,000 
2,000,000) 2,000,000 
5,000,000! 200,000 
3,000,000! 3,000,000 
2,000,000) 400.000 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
100,000} 100,000, 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
1,000,000) 100,000) 
125,000} 125.000 
500,000) 5.000 
374,009) 7,480 
a 000} 200) 
1,500,000) 130,000 
1,000,000} 100,000 
437,500) 87.500! 
3,000,000 2,500,000 
900.000; 900,000 
1,000,000} 98,514 
500,000} 500,000) 
i (100,000) 1,000,000) 
1.200.000) 1,200,000 


S.. “| 400000,000! 582,610) 
RB . '100000,000) 464.843! 


200,000) 200,000 
pe 000,000) 1,000,000 
2,500,000) 440,000 


1,000,000! 100,000! 
1,200,000} 1,200,000) 
1,500,000! 300.000; 
1,000,000} 1,00,000] 
500,000! 
750,000) 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
prayed 


600 000 
100,000} 
1,200, 000} 
1,000,000} 
250, 000) 
240,000; 
30,000) 
3,800,000) 
100, 000} 
250,000 
80,000 


SSSSS== 


= So 


He 
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== 


BE 








G.,Gold. §8., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zine. 


oe 





465.031 'April. 
4,370,000] April. 
1,075,000] April. 


6, 000. 060 yey ‘ 
‘ 1900) 
11900) 
.|1900|}2.00 
. |1899 
..|1900 
4, 900, op plsuly. : 
1,7 a 50,000] July.. 


11,250,000)" j 





| 17,200.000 May. 


2 ) 000) June. | 


| 69, 850. oe June.. 
1,440,000) May.. 


2,267,700 April. 





$15,000] June. |1900) 


225. 000) ine 1900) 


Latest. 


~~ Date. Amt. | 


-O1 
15 


1900/1. 75 


1900 


1900) 
1898 


. {1899 


10 


37% 


05 
07 


1900 2.00 


1900 
1900 


1899 


1900, 


. | 1899 
.|1900/2.00 





5.921.650) Feb. 
oo aoe) 


ot 
mor Sees 


~ 


eo Mar. . 


1. 350.000 May. . 


2.394.000 May .! 


1,325,000 June. 


5,725,587 July.. 
1,743,161 Mar.. 


sees 





1900/2 
.| 1899 
1, B25. 048) Dee . 
-|1900 
. | 1898 
.|1899 
. | 1895) 
: .|1900 
1,331,905) May.. 
84, 





-O1 
-10 


04 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
. |1900)1.00 
14, 550. 000} /April. 


> .00 
03 
24 
07 
01 
-O1 
-03 
-05 
-70 
OL 


*.. 1899.9.60 


. 12898) .05 
y.. 1899! .10 
1898) .48 
1900) .03 
1808; .O1 
11900) .30 
1808) 05 
. 1899) 01 
Pil, 1900) 04 
1900 1.75 
1900 2.50 
~ 1898! .05 
- 11899) 0016 
“il. 1900, .05 
y.. 1899) .25 
. 1897) .05 
y.. 1899] .01 
ot... 1898} .02 
. 1900) .0R 
r.. 1900) .02 
y..,1898) .0014}) 
. 11900) .03 
1900) .05 
1900} .01 
1897| .01 
1898} .15 
1899) . 
1899} .01 
1899) .24 
1900) .01 
+. /1900| .25 
-|1900! .02 
--/1900} .25 
11899) .24 
. | 1898} .50 








THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


Name and Location of 
Company. 





2|Hidden Treasure, g i 
123/Holy Terror, g...........'8. 
ON Wii cecsccictetics ‘ 
5|Homestake, g.......00008 
3; Horn-Silver, gz. s. ¢. spl. 
ree 
MTMH OSB. 1. o5c05scecsosce 
9/Independence Town & ile 
nen Bnccsiones ‘Mo 
ON ME Ma Boise <kasceccusl 
Iron See ee. bd. 
183|Iron Silver, s1........... 
NENG 6. oid: cusdeevies 
DOE BOG Bie éicasccxcaesic 
}| Jamison, g 


Last Chance, s. |.. 
Last Dollar, g.. 


OR cad cnececssemns “B. Coll 
3|Lexington, g............ 
Gs cad weauscueoede IC 


5| Little Tiger, 


3} Mammoth, He s. ee tah. 


7|Marion Con., g.. 


Mary McKinney. g. zr 























1899} .03 9) Maryland Coal, pf. .....!1 
y..|1896} .01 Oy I 6.6 6:5 356. cs ceke:0 5% 
veeals cecee Missouri Zine Fields, pf..| 
1898; .03 MOGs BoD i 66 ksasccacece iColo..| 
1898} .0€%4]/153) Mollie Gibson, s.1....... \Colo.. 
1900} .50 a, OT tne 
1899) .06 5) Montana Coal & Coke. ..!] 
1900] .75 |Montana, Ltd., g. s....../] 
1900} .10 piifontene Ore Purcehas’g..!) 
1900} .10 PINOMEROGT, Be ccccsiscucess \Molo.. 
1900) .1244|/159| Monument, g............/ a 
1900) 10.00 |1160| Moon-Anechor Con., 
1900) .05 I, Bo iid cccisccusece 
1900} .10  |/162|Morning Star Drift, g..../Cal... 
{1900} .25 163) Me xi cacacicessane 
1899] .3) 164) Mountain Beauty, g ...., 
1900) .05  |]165| Mountain Copper.. 
1900) .10 SOG tee. FROME, Boon vciccncccccs 
1900) .10  ||167/ Mt. Shasta. g. isaeuciem 
1900} .07 168| Moulton, ictee che daca be Me nt. 
1900 10. 00 |]169| Napa Con., q.. menus 
1900} .50 |1170| National Lead, com. 
1899) .0116|/171| National Lead, pf....... 
1900/1 ,.00 172) New Central Coal.. 
1960) .10 Bi New Tdrid. Gs. i5,00000 6050. 
11900} .50 z. J. & Mo., z. 
11899) .25 New York, Zine. 
.|1899) 2.00 BIN. Y.& Hon Rosa 5 
1900} .20 i¢7|North Star Mines........ Cal. 
1899) .01 178| Nugget, Bue mee 
.}1899)1.00 179) Okanogan, g.. Cena kaeadees 
° /1900} 10 |]180'Old Colony Zine & Sm. 
. . 1899] A ee rere 
2 11900) 05 182|Ontario, BBs eaae s 
./1900] 02 183|Orphan Belle, g. 
./1900 2.00 |1184/ Original Empire. g 
1900} .1214|1185|Osceola.e.......... naekany Mich. 
ie OO TOME OE. C. 550 co 0ccccsnces Mont. 
Feea<s 187| Pennsylvania Coal. 
11900} .05 |/188 Pennsylvavia Con, g. aed (cal. Be 
./1900} .08  |1189| Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. 
11900] SOB TIGPCGIOY Be oc vive ccc cscs. ose: 
1899) 02 1/191) Pharmacist Con., g...... 
-/1896| .0014]|192) Pinnacle, g.............. 
j1897 .25 1/193) Pioneer, Z............... 
-|1900) .2% ||194| Pittsburg Coal, pf........|P. 
195; Plumas Eureka, g....... 
|ig9a| 15 {]196!Portland, g.............. 
1899} .0016]/197| Princess, g.............. 
1900) .12  |/198| Prince Albert, g........ 
1897, .91 ||199/Queen Bess ae ee 
19) 01 |}200 Quicksilver, pref... 
1900 0196, 201, Quincey, ¢. viene 
1900) .20 |/202) Rambler & Cariboo, s. 1. B. C ‘ol 
1900) ,02 ‘1203 BUND ES os 5.0% tasnesacies 
. 1900) .50  |/204; Republic Con., g........ 


205 Republic Lron & Steel, pf|/U.S.. 
:.. 1899 162.00||206 Reward, g Ms 
207 Russell-Irwin, z. 
208 Sacramento, ¢. 
209 St. Joseph, 1.. 
|/210;Seventy-Six, ae Colo. 
i211) Santa Rosalia, g 
121% 2/Silver King, g. s.1.. 
| (213) Small Hopes, s. 
214 Smuggler, s. 1. Z. 
1/215 ‘South Eureka, g 
\216'South Swansea, s. |. 
1217 Specimen, Oe -|Colo.. 
218, Squaw Mountain, g.. 
| | 219|Standard Con., 2. 
||220|Standard, g 
| 21 Stratton’s Independ’ce.. 
TOURER 6 ccc reve aaaeaely Sole: 
||223/ Swansea, s. | Ki 
| 204 Tamarack, c....... Mace |Mich. | 
225|Tomboy, g...... 
|226 Touraine, g¢ 
\227 Union, g 
228 Union Cea. 
229|Union, z. 1 ‘ane 
230) United, z. 1., pref........ .|Mo.. 
United v verde, eceaaeaun (Ariz. el 
a ee 
Victor, Biinducavesssaoues 


Vindicator, Con., 


235|War Eagle Con., . 8. ¢.. ie Gy. 
1236) What Cheer, z 
\237| Wolverine, c. 
a WOE, Bekccceses 


Yellow "haat, Bice 


NS Bsa wisicis' oan nsene aa 
IZOROWEA, Bec ccceccee eons \Colo..| 








Author- SharesIssu’d 








1,000,000}1 ,000, 000) 


1,250,000]1,250,000 
1,000,000|13000,000 
1,666,667 166.667 


1, "250. 000 i "250, 000) 
137|Keystone, g............./C 
Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. 
9| Lake Superior Irop...... Nhe h. 






















































3.000.000 3 if. 
1,000,000/1 -000,000) 
8,000,003, 000,000) 


"350. 000) 1 (250,000 
1, “000,000! 1,000,000) 
3,500,0000)3. 500,000 


sian 0001), 000) 





2a oo. 











ee 


ae 








we 
gn 





Sone: : 8 
EEE: :? 838 


1,500,000’ 1,065,000 
2,000.000| 1.750.000 


i 











1,252,000| June. 
50,000; Nov.. 
35,000) Aug. . 





15,000 Oct. 
138,000/ Oct.. 


2 2,972,000| June. 1900 
2,950) Mar. .|1898 


135. 000) \Sept.. 


2,900, 000| June. 1900 
3,325,000 
1 515. 000 


Feb.. 





10, 6a] Nov.. ° 
. 939,226| May 
1,745,000 April. 1899 
1,920,000) June . |1900 
1,000,000} June . | 1900 
241,500] June.|1900 
6,570,000; June .|1900/7 .00 
_ 000! June .|1900 
7,500) A pril.|1900 
ee 744 June.|1896 
336,000 July..|1895 
5,000 June../1900 
15,395 A pril.|1900 
1,887,500 June./1900 
179,000 Jan. ..|1899 
1,155,000) Dec. .|1898 
“411 ,000| A pril./|1900 


545,250 Feb.. 
11.250|May.. 





— oe 








Dividends. 
Total Latest. 
to Date. Date. Amt. 
—$——————$ 
$3,600} July../1899) .01 
172,000| Jan../1900] .01 
75,000| June. 1900} .50 
8,773,750/ June. |1900| .50 
5,279,000! June. i 05 
8,188) April. |1 -01 
292,000| Jan. .|1 -053 
50,000/ June. i -01 
26,427| July..}1900) .01 
136,834' June. |1900} .003 
April.|1898} -.02 
April. |1889| .20 
|June.|1900] .03 
|\Dec. .|1899] .06 
April. |1899} .10 
Mar. ./1894| .014 
Aug ../1899) .24 
Feb.. 1899} 1.00 
45,000) Apr... |1899) .05 
90,000| July... 1900} .02 
1,305,000} Nov. . |}1899]1.20 
349,300 April. 1900 -05 
47,500| Feb. . |1900} .01% 
4, 730.000 July.. 1900} .05 
300,000) May. .|1899} .01 
120,000) April. |1900} .06 
584,319 June. |1900/2.00 
25,000! Dec. ./1898] .02% 
81,885) April. |1900)_.16 ~ 
175,000| June. |1900); .6t 
a 1895} .05 
20.000) A pril./1908 .12 
60,000) April. |1900) .30 
453,700! Abril. 1899| .12 
1,520,000) May... |1900)1.00 
7,500| Nov. .|1898} .0084 
18,124| Nov. .|/1899} .01 
261,000) Nov. .|1898) .0714 
186,006! Feb. .|1896) .01 
847,200) Nov. .|1899/ 10.00 
215,650; May..|1899) .12 
1,833, 750 April. 1900 2.64 
fe 75,000) Dec... 1899 -04 
6,000 May. .|1899) .30 
500,000|Oct...|1899} .05 
1,090,000’ July..|1900} .10 
1,341,486) Mar. .|1900/1.00 
10,057,640 June. |1900}1.75 
490,000) A pril./1900} .40 
230.000 July..|1900| .20 
6,000) May. .|1900/2.00 
6,500 Oct... |1899| 25 


8 
~ 
So 


sd] 
ees 





















3,125 Oct.. 
33.332! 'April. 1 +25 
18,188' June. |1 014% 
13. 662,500) April. Ho -30 
197,899 Dec. . -09 
530,000) Oct. . 1.00 
3,259,500/ June. 190 3.00 
4,049,059) July. .|1960|1.50 
4,050.000| May... 1809 8.00 
161,325/May..|/1900| .10 
78,750 July. 1.75 
32,000! Oct...|1 -02% 
84,000| Jan. .|1898} .01 
62.500 Mar. .|1899| "i214 
1.078,000) A pril.|190011.75 
2,797,544 April.|1900] .60 
2,947,080| June. |1900} .02 
45,000|May .|1896} .01 
25,000| July..|1899] "| 4244 
1,866,911 Sale 1900 so” 
| 11,570,000| Feb. . |19C015.00 
105.000| Mar. .|1900 -01 
297,500) Jan...|1898} .10 
382.500!Mar../1900} .01 


1,587,989) Jul: 1900}1. 
20,000 ‘Aug 1890] “a 


-/1899 
+1899 


1899 
1899 


1899 
-|1900) 


-05 


1900 
1900) . 


390,000) A pril. 1900/2. 





eeeeeeleserleacece 


ED 
Q., Quicksilver. I. Iron. This tabie is corrected up to July 2d. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions, 


re 











CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.-CURRENT PRICES. 







































































































































9. 
Market Reviews. 
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Cust. Meas. Price 

Salt— 
N.Y coms fine...... eon “sh. ton $2.00 
N. Y. agricultural...... 1.50 
Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 lbs. 3.50 
RS rere s 4.25 


Silica—Best foreign.. 


Ground quartz, ord....sh, ton 
biskseieshsssh0000 = 
Lump quartz........+. a oe 
Glass sand.......... ° 5 
Silver—Chloride......... oz. 
MND a sates ccsss nase xd 
Ps cctsnebasendanees - 





Slate—Ground, black.. 











lg. ton 1000@11.00 


6.00@8.00 
12,00@13.00 
2.50@4.00 
2.75 

65 

40 
.85@1.10 
7.50@8.75 


Ground, red and olive. 20.00 
Sodium —Acetate,com’l. Ib. 0434 
Bicnromate......... nm ~ 066 
Chlorate, com'l.. - “*  — U914@.09%6 
Hyposulphite, Am.....100'bs._ 1.70@1.80 
| rae ~ = 2.10@2.20 
Nitrite. 96@98%......... Ib. .08 
TEED ccGvcecheseenae 45 
PMOMPMOUDsccccssvescess 0244 
PRM s 9x0 ons <<000 504s : 144 
Silicate, CONC. ......++00. * 05 
SEN sas eeseneos 0214 
Sulphate, gran., puri ‘da .03 
SAUMINEC. 00 c0s0sce0sa00 * 0134 
SMERNED cscs 650 iaeeg, OS 0216 
Tungstate,com’l. ...... we 30 
PUD cap Sascendesenes n> oe 50 
Strontium —Nitrate.... ‘ .09 
Sulphur—Roll... .-100 lbs. 4D 
PUNE ses sscwaneocsen : 1.85 
Flowers, sublimed.. si 2.05 
Talc—N. C, Ist grade.. .-sh. ton 13.75 
N. Y., Fibrous.......... 8.00@ 9.01 
French, best 100 Ibs. 1.25 
Ttalian, beSt.cccccccccee i 1.7% 
Tin— Bichloride............ Ib. .09144@.10 
Crystals........ = 20 
Muriate, 36°.. ja .09 
DP veusesscsnnsays = 015 
Oxide, white, ch. pure. _ = 41 
Uranium—Oxide....... ~ = 2.25@3.00 
Zine—Metallic,ch. pure.. *“‘ 0744@.091g, 
Carbonate......... peste: 15 
Chloride ....------+----. - .05 
EMD scnsbehewcnees phcewe 2 0714 
PRERDiocess sseecunes -02@.0214, 
THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
many, unless otherwise noted. 


Cust. Meas. 


Barium—Amalgam...... grm, 
a ere 

Beryllium—P. owder 0060 
Crystals........ ceseccece 
DRI G V)icccscccese Of; 

Boron— Taecauhennn pure grm., 
Crystals, pure.........+. 








PUMNOGI. Didvasacscecss I. 
EEE eee 
ORCA ss siscccccccvecss ROM, 


Cerium—Fused..........grm. 
Nitrate (N. Y.)....... cas a 

Chromium—Fused,Elect. kg. 
Pure powder 95%......... 
Chem, pare cryst........ 

Cobalt —(98@99Z)...... 0008 
RNR. asics vnass 

Didy mium— Nitrate (N. Y.) oz. 


grm. 
kg. 














eae covces STM 
PIOeO UD. 'Y.),.00:0<000 oo OZ. 
Germanium—Powder.... er m. 
PUNO ss nwese<s0sss's coe 
Glucinum—Powder......  “* 
LMR Sbasusneenavonce 
PUERODIN, Lidiccnsessse OS 
po ear soon SO 
PPE cspecneessaseae 
| Lanthanum—Powder. jan 
Electrol, in zlobules..... * 
RTOS: Yo )asecsosss OR, 
eo earners: 
Dibra (N.Y .). 600000 . OZ, 
Magnesium —lIn bars.... kg. 
DUNE cp sdeniahetusacne. * 
DOWGENOD cvesctcavcsves ** 
Molybdenum--Fused....grm. 
Ss ne 
PARR inn ssssnse500%0% erm. 
ee, ee ree 
tire * 
er . 
Potassium —In balls..... kg. 
EOURMINR sisscacessscccss STU, 
Rubidium—Pure......... ** 
Ruthenium—Powder.... “ 
Rutile—Crude............ kg. 


Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. Cust. Meas. Price. | Magnesium—Carb. Cust. Meas. Price. 
Carborundum., f.o.b. NN a seeeee Ib. $.071440.% “a NN aint d ria ee $0.06@.09 
Niagara Falls, Powd., |} Bromine Bu ik. os = 2 Chloride, com’. » me 0134 
St) ft. ee $0.10 Cadmium Met allic.. ad 1. 0 F We c4o okceescewuss = 20 
Minute No.1....... “* 15| Acetate, pure white. ....100 lbs. 310] DURRG scccvscccccvcces .60 | 
No. 15 .« 1.00| Sulphate.............. ‘.. 2.00@2.50] Sulphate... 2.2.2.0... “ 01@.014 
Yorundam, N.C........ .7@.10 | Caleium— “Acetate.gray. * 5D | Manganese “Crude- we ‘a. 
Chester, Mass...<.... -0414@.05 ee brown...... s 1.05 | 7I@75¢% binoxide.. -0144@.01% 
Srushed Steel, f. o. b. | Carbide, ton lots. f. 0. b. Crude, pow'd 
PR cbapshen' 051% | Niagara Falls, N...... 8h. ton 75.00 T5@85¢% binoxide.... “* .0114@.02% 
Emery, Turkish flour, | Carbonate, ppt......... Ib. 05 85.90% binoxide.... “ .0244@.0314 
in kegs..... cctin, 03} Chloride, com’l.. .-100 Ibs 90 90@95% binoxide.... “  .0234@.05%4 
Grains, in kegs......  * -0444@.05 | SE cb ssdensbashseneae 1.06 Carbonate ae 16@.W 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. ‘* .03 Sulphite....... : « fb. 05 CRRGIGRS . o csvssces . = 04 
Grains, in kegs...... “ 05 | Cement — Ore, 50%. Foreign....... unit 29 
Chester flour,in kegs. ‘ .03| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 SPOMROOTEG, 6 5650 seasons si BO | 
Grains, in kegs..... “* -04144@.05 SEMNE bibsn<annnass - 1.95@2.20 | Marble—Flour....... ...sh.ton 5.50@6.00 
Peekskill flourinkegs “ 0134 ee oe 2.45@2.55 | Mereury—Bichloride.. Ib 4 
Grains, in kegs.....  “* “ORLg PR cacesnussh oe i 2.30@2.70 | Mica—N. Y.gr°nd, coarse ** 04@ .05 
! Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; * Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** 9 BUM i scpeannessd es “a -05@.06 
i | Kuluk (Turkey)....lz. ton 22.00@24.00 Sand cement, 400 Ibs... “* 1.55@1.95| Sheets, N. C., 2x4in.... ** .30 
: Abbott (Turkey).... “ 26.50@30.00| Slag cement, imported. “ 1.65 3x3 in...... hivenevens .80 
| Naxos (Greek) h.gr. “ 32.00 | Ceresine— oy ae eke. 1.50 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd, Ib. .012@.02 | Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 11% BEC CRs ccccssiwaeasecce 2.00 
Italian, powdered.... “ 01% Se ha Eee - 13% | RED Ms ckcsepsanencae - 3.00 
Lump, per quality....  ** 4@.40 | Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15| Se oe, f.0.b., Dillsboro, 
Rottenstone, ground....  “* -02144@ 03 Ppt. per quality........ Ib. .0414@.0616 | i erty sh. ton, 25.00 
Lump, per quality....  “ 05@.14 | Chlorine--Liquid....... 28 naan Wooi— . 
Rouge. per quality.... r 10@.30 5s beeen ven ckekne 15 Slag. ordinary.......... sh. ton 20.00 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts. Chrome Ore— PRONE.» sccvenenns a 25.00 
DUNE. oc ccsccccccce OF (50% chrome) ex ship . --lg. ton 23.00 tock, ordinary......... 32.00 
Acids--Acetic, 30% pure.. 100 Ibs. BOT) Ns vasko messed senses 35.00 NE 5 cccsbacneses i 40.00 
30% ch. pure....... << 6.00 Bric ks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 | Monazite—92¢........ ° 140.00 
80% pure........... = 7.50 | Clay, China—Am. com., Nickel—Oxide, No. 1.. Ib. 1.00 
Benzoic, English........ OZ. 12% | ex-dock, N. Y...... lg ton 8.00 len os atbateS - __ .60 
ee eee cave’ SD. 46 Am. best,ex-dock, N. Y. 9.00 ce eee sl -20@.21) 
Boracic, eryst........ ° i 11 English, common......  “* 12.00 Oils. —Black.reduced 29 gr.: ; 
Powdered ..........- eee 11% | Best grade..... nae og 17 00 | 25@.30 cold test....... gal. .0934@.1014 
Carbolic, crude, 604. . gal. Bd Pre GRAY, OPO. o.ccccscd “sb. _ton 4.00 | 15, COLA tent... .ccccccee *  .104@.1114 
Cryst, 37%. drums..... Ib. -20 | Am 5.75 S25 pstaddesawa vies . .1134@.1234 
Liquid, 95%.......... - gal. 45} Slip Clay...... peshesawe ei 4.00 DRIED, isiwavecasses 0914 @.0934 
Carbonic, liquid gas....._ Ib. 1244 | Coal Tar Pitch... - gal, 08} Cylinder.dark steamref ‘ .0534@.1014 
Chromic, crude......... 20 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 1.75 | Dark filtered......... ‘* —.1134@.1644 
Chem. pure..... soceee eee ; i 1.50 Light filtered......... 19%4@ 1734 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “ 7 Oxide—Black.... uP 2.26@2.36 Extra cold test...... ~_o -2134@ 264 
Hydrofluoric, 36%.......  “* -03 RE > 2.28@2.40 Gasolene, 86°@90°...... ia ‘Se 21 
48%..... Scekeeeeseaneh: 05 Smalt, blue ordinary sd 25 Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘“ 9.55 
DME csckebssnbabesess 25 Best....- poaeueeceus e 30 EAD acdehswesce ens “SP ese 12 
Nitric, chem. pure......  “* .09 | Copperas....... Rehan onee 100 lbs. 72% Linseed, domestic raw.. “* -65@.67 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. “ .07 | Copper—Carbonate..... Ib. 18 Boiled ...... a 69 
Sulphurous,liquidanhy. 08 PRPEERD: scion ba0es sees 225 Calcutta, raw. - 76 
Tartaric, cryst.....,.... “ 32 Nitrate, crystals........ ‘* oo Graphite, lubricating, 
Powder...... ppVieesba 32144! Oxide,com’l.......... gi 19 Am. dry..... sc wabnn Gao 10 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. 2.37 | Cream of Tartar--C rys  ? 2264 ae ~~ 12 
Refined wood, 95@97% a 75@.80 Granulated........... ~~ = 22g BEI PIRREG: i accccsas | -0814@ .10 
PRERDON.. .cicseseeieve * LPs EL cccetbensccas. 23% Wood grease..... <a 05@ .06 
Alum—Lump............100 Ibs 1.75 | Cryolite....... a a 061 4 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 0914 
OE... saveo sceccces = ™ 1.85 | Explosives— Paints and Colors— 
Powdered......c0cse00 oe 3.00 Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.50| Benzine, Sumatra......  ** 35 
Chrome, com’l......... 2.75@3 00 Blasting powder, B..... ** 1. 25 Marbled......... — - . 27 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50 **Rackarock,”’ A........ Ib. 25 Chrome green, ce mmon * 05 
Oxide,com'l,common., “ 0649} “Rackarock,” B..... a 18 Extra. ...0<. eiusee 12@.15 
} TT absbovee 20 Judson R.R. powder oad 10 Best.. ee 37 
| PRTC... <vccccvesececes = 80 Dynamite (20% nitro- Yellow, common.... * 10 
Hydrated........... 100 Ibs. 2.40 glycerine).......... - 13 OGG. scbaacviseese - = 25 
Sulphate, pure........ ; 1.50@1.75 (30% nitro-glycerine)...  ** 14 Silica Graphite, thick a 12 
oO”, oo 1.15@.1.39 (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 15 cic kknckeaowe gal. 1.15 
Ammonia—Aqua, ‘Wo oa: 03 (50% nitro-glycerine).,  ** 16144 Lampblack, com'l..... » Ib .03 
BD? ws2ccenecee oseeae cine oe 0344 (60% nitro-glycerine).. 18 SOCENION ..secesas issesa” 08 
20° ceehbosbenaes <<. 0334 (75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 2 GCALGMBL cccscesescces -12@,.20 
26° Secunia Pe 0544 Glycerine for nitro a * 20@..35 
Ammon (32 2-10°Be.).......+06 .13144| Litharge, Am. powd.. ‘“ 
Bromide, pure ie te ae _ = 52@.53 | F stdanar Ground...... sh.ton 8.00@9.00 English flake........ a ee 
Carbonate lump... ... - * 08Y44a UB | Fluorspar—In bulk. Glassmakers, Foreign “ 
Powdered...... ..+. -- *  .0914@.09144| Am. lump, Ist grade...“ 12.40/ Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 
Muriate, gran...... ie 0644 eT ee - 11.90 | BOOS saves ieesbeeee ‘ 16.00 | 
a - 0914 Gravel & crushed,istg “ 11.40| Ocher, Am. common. * 9.25@,10.00 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%) > 106 DED Sccecckues sag 10.90 DG Loo Saba se ee seine © 21.25@25.00 
Phosphate, com’l...... “ .12 Ground, ist grade.... 15.90 | Dutch, washed....... . 0434 
Chem. pure.. .... eae 60 Foreign, lump........ » = 8.00@.12.00 French, washed...... - * — ,0154@.0216 
Antimony—Glas: ” 30@..40 } tn eee a 11.50@14.00 | Orange mineral, Am... “ “O84 0814 
Needle. lump.......... - .05159@..06 } Fuller’s E arth. Lump. 100 lbs. 75 | Foreign, asto make... “ .09146@. 1144 
Powdered, ordinary. AE 0534 Powdered........ 5} Paris green,pure, bulk. ‘ 12 
Best... > 08L6 Refined lump.. = 1.25} Red lead, American..... 0616 | 
Oxide, com’ white, n © 0944 1G ra phite— Foreign........ ee 0814 
Com’! white, 99%...... * -12| Am. lump, f. oc. b. Provi- Shellac, **D.C.”..... — 28 
Conn) wTAy.....2.6- a ee 07 Ole EET cccosccd sh, ton 8.00 Native...... psawiceces 15 
Sulphuret, com’l......... 16 Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- Turpentine, spirits...... gal. -46@.4616 
Arsenic—White.......... “ .045¢ dence, R.I...... PA id 30.00 Ultramarine. best...... Ib. 25 
cpseea cpenbesbsees 7144@.0734 | German, lump.......... Ib. 01144 Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ** 10@. 11 
Asphaltum— | Pulverized........ soak’ .0134@ .02 Quicksilver, bulk. . sed 72 
Ventura, Cal............sh. ton 32.00) Ceylon, common...... a4 04 COED sc kcnncsceses + = 85 
Se enemas Ib. -01146@ .038% Pulverized..... alacant ° .05@,.08 English, imported.... ‘* .80 
Egyptian, crude......... 0546 @..06 Italian, pulv..... ease 0116 | English, domestic....  ‘* 74 
Trinidad, refined. ...... lg. ton 30.00@35.00 | Gypsum— Ground.......sh. ton 8.00@8.50; White lead, Am.,dry...  § -0534 
San Valentino ........ 15.00 Fertilizer.......... - 7.00 In oil..... peeescesen .06L6 
Seyssel (F' rench) mastic.sh.ton 21.00 OUR ivixtbnstenssaser “lg. ton 4.00 PMs éisbicacsanss *  ,0614@ .083 | 
Gilsonite,Utah, ordinary Ib. 3 English and French.. “ 14.00@16 00 Whiting, common...... 100, Ibs. 40 
Select...... hibh seni - 03%  Infusorial Earth —Ground. PRE nt ses a5 4s eae . 4 
Barium—Cla rbonate, American, best......... . 20.00! Zine white, Am..ex.dry Ib.  .0434@.0514 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 SS . 37.50 | American, red seal... 0714 @.0734 
92@9Ss..... “*  26.00@29.00| German eccccceee * 40.00 | Green seal. . ' 0734 @ .08 
Powdered, 80@90%... Ib. .0134@02 | Todine—Crude.. ----100 Ibs. 2.45 | Foreign, red seal,dry ‘  .064@ .0814 
Chioride, com’l.......... “ -02@ 0244 | Lron—Muriate.......... aes 05 | Green seal, dry..... - .0634@ .085¢ 
Chem. pure cryst.... “ 05 Nitrate, com’l.......... “ 0146 | Foreign, in oil...... < & -101@.1134 
Nitrate, powdered.....  “* 06 | BEG. <s09 swebesbens as 0344 | Potash—Caustic, ord.... “ -0416@..95 
Oxide, com’‘l, hyd.cryst ‘“ 18} Oxide, puree oppe ras col si .05@.10 | Elect. (90%).......0...20. “* 06144 
Hydrated, pure cryst, ‘“ 5) Purple-brown..... . = .02 | Potassium— 
Pure, powd ag 27 | Venetian red ‘ .01@.01he Bicartonate cryst......  “* 0734 
GIMAES. 000050000205 - 01 } ROENG ccinascensbnanse 2 .01@.03 Powdered or gran.... “* 12 
Bary tes—Am. c r., No. b sh. ton 9.0 | Kaolin—(See Clay, “ ‘hina). Bichromate, Am........  ** 0814 
Grade, No. 2.......0. 8.00 | Kryolith—(See ( “1 gga » Scotch...... ease ms 0916 
Crude, No. 3......... ‘* 7.75 | Lead—Acetate, white.. Ib. .07| Carbonate, hydrated. » = 0414 
Am, Floated ‘osbsebee)e 14,50@17.50 Com‘, broken..... cae oe A616 CUSROIONE, a cncesccseee oe 04 
German, gray........  ** 14.50 POR cascbnasesscces “* 0546 —.. - 35 
Snow white........ “ 17.50| Nitrate, com’l........... “ 06144] Cyanide (98@99z)....... 28@.29 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: ist ee 814 | Iodide, bulk............  “ 2.30 
SED. 546pbo0%s> ....lg. ton. 5.00@5.10 | Lime—Com., ab. 250 lbs_ bbl. .60 Permanganate, purecr. ‘* 14 
Second grade.........  ‘ 4.25@4.50 PUES. ccccccscsccsse ™ -70 Prussiate, yellow.......  * -18144@.19 
Ala.,f.o.b., Ist grade.... ‘“‘ 5.00 | Magnesite DOE ccsuscstassesssicn ™ 37 
Second grade........ oo 3.85 Crude, lump (95%) Greece Ig.ton 7.00@7.50 BEMCRA ccccnccvcccoscss =“ -06 
Bismuth—Oxide, hydr.. Ib 2.25@2.30| Calcined(Greece)....... sh. ton 17.50! Sulphide, com’‘l......... -10 
- Subnitrate. ... uO 1.30@1.35 Bric ks (Greece) M. 170.00 | Quartz—(See Silica). 
Bitumen, BB cence - * 0316 | Bricks,Am..,f.o.b. Pitts- | Rosin— 
PAP co ncecen * 205 | BEES ossetb ee 3a 175.00 | Com. strained (280 Ibs.). . bbl. 1.55 
a! aad and Mi basses ” 0446 | Magnesium— | Best strained........... 3.00 
SN OE 0234@.03l6| Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 0834 | MaAtiaM...c2cccssescese 1.75 


Notre.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally yap to the usual trade discounts, 
Readers of the EystyEERING AND Mining JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to 


Selenium—Com‘l| powder *‘* 
Sublimed powder........ 


PEcitieneeitsasiaesc. 
Silicitum—Com’l......... “ 
EEOC MMIR ccccescccs 
Sodium (MN. Y.). 120s seo. th 
Strontium—Electrol.... erm. 

Tantalium—Pure.. 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 
ERNE snscsaccocessesens *° 
“ 


EET 6 snscapadessecae 
Thorium —Metallic.......grm. 
Nitrate 49@50% (N. Y.).. Ib. 
Titanium.... 
Uranium... 
Nitrate (N. Y.)... 
Vanadium—F used. eT 
Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 
Powder, 95@98%.-.....-- = 
Purest, powder.......0.. 
Vttrium.......cccccsccee SIM, 








PIMSUNO(D. Radiecssiccsee OB 
Zirconium—Com'l...... kg. 
Nitrate (N. Y.)....seee0. Ib. 





Price. 
$1.19 
571 
5.95 
9.04 
2.00 
19 
1.43 
1.50 


DMmONMS 1-2: 
DAOAAIRASE 


2 


~ 
o 


NO Km wrote s 
Boo 


S. 


119. 00 
95.20 
26.18 

TR 
5.00 
47.€0 

190. 40 

1.19 
238.00 
1.67 
6.48 
3.33 
8.00 
119.00 
9.0 


This table is revised up to June 
suggest additions which they may consider advisable. — 


See alse 
































